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Established 1855 


neer, and much of the 
original equipment 
was obtained in this 
country. In the re- 
building of this fur- 
nace the former shell 
and columns were re- 
tained, was also 
the existing skip 
bridge, all other por- 
tions of the stack 
being provided new. 
Besides a McKee top, 


as 


much of the construc- 
tion materials and 
equipment were fur- 
nished by American 
firms: the Variety 
Iron Works, Cleve- 


land, Ohio; the Crock- 
er-Wheeler Company, 
Ampere, N. J.; the 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. 
Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and others. 

The Nicopol-Mari- 
oopol Company, 
though not the largest 
producer of iron and 
steel products in Rus- 
sla, is among the most 
enterprising and best 
equipped. It is inter- 
esting to note that 


expansion. 
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How 
a New 


American Made 


Une— 


Designs Have 
Plant Out of Old 
Important Points on Stock Distribution 
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The majority of the plants ieee ad rth 
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air cylinders 78 in., stroke 80 ir 


maximum 
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A Reeonstructed Russian Blast Furnace 


The following article, which is a translation of have been reconstructed as to obtain a large 
a contribution in Russian from V. Y. Grebenikoff, and cheaper production and to satisfy the tremen 
describes the reconstructed No. 2 furnace of the dous demand for pig iron. The Nicopol-Marioopo 
Nicopol-Marioopol Mining & Metallurgical Com- Company decided to thoroughly reconstruct furnac« 
pany at Sartana, South Russia. The original de- No. 2, which has not been in operation since 1902 
sign and construction of the plant was accomplished In view of the great interest and many novel 
under the direction of a prominent American engi- features in the design of the new furnace, we give 


below a description of 
it and the 
portant drawing 
Simultaneously, for 
the sake of 


son, are 


more n 


compar! 
also given 
on the construc 
of the old fur 
nace, the latter being 
all the 
ary since the old con 
truction limited to a 
the de 


data 


tion 


more neces 


certain extent 


signer of the néw 
plant. The new fur 
nace has been in oper 
ation since April 25, 
1913 

It is designed for 
an average produc- 
tion of 280 tons of 
open-hearth pig iron 
per day; it is pro 
vided with four blast 
heaters of the Ken 
nedy type with 


heating surface of 
33,491 sq. ft. 
The blowers were 
built by the South 
wark Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company, Phil 
adelphia, Pa., in 1897, 


eat h 


compound with con 
densers, the diamete1 


of the linders 


and 75 


team cy 
being 40 in 
} 
m.) of free 
30 


9.4 cu. 
pressure is 


Material used is South-Russian coke 


The 


tabulated 


after a trial interval The Gas Outlets of the Dlaship Holst and Communicate There w 
e ne year the the Down Comer, Which is Hidd the Nearer Gas Pipe 
compar is recon- 
structing its No. 1 furnace on similar lines and that in., and of the 
Amer oncerns have similar construction pend- These blowers give 330 cu. ft. 
ing for other Russian iron producing concerns, the air per revolution; the 
Successful operation of the initial installation being |b. per sq. in. 
largely r sponsible for this. The translation fol- and ore from the Krivoy Rog region. 
lows : main dimensions of the furnace are: 
The metallurgical industry of Southern Russia Ce Gren 
aa been passing through a period of con- Number of (sam ts se 
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Hight of hearth from the theoretical line of the 
SE MOON aw Gis eh bk Glk oh ws nwa ds 6s <0e ROR SO ee Re ae 
Re Oe re BOOS, | wc a con coh ass saegee cna’ 2090 mm 


1290 mm 
4130 mm 
75 deg., 5 min. 

5800 mm 
+. 6a 6 de 28'oee ew be eee 1780 
85 deg., 44 min. 
4000 mm 


Hight to center of slag tuyeres 
Hight of bosh ; 
Angle of bosh ; 
Diameter of belly.......... 
Sees OC DOR. oscscvencs 
Angle of stack 
Diameter of stack at the throat 
Total hight of furnace from the theoretical line of 
the hearth level to the circular rim of the funnel 
B. of the cone 
Useful hight of furnace 
Total volume of furnace 
Useful volume of furnace wee 397 cu. m 
I I RD 5658 dd So 6 bid, 8 Bae 6 Ke DA Lee ee 
Diameter of outlets (inside)... 1190 mm 


Total surface of outlets (probably cross section). ..2.22 sq. m 


Diameter of the large bell .2750 mm 
Diameter of the small bell 1170 mm 
Stroke of large bell 700 mm 
Stroke of small bell 600 mm 
Volume of hopper 
Capacity of loading wagons..... 


One of the illustrations 
shows the old furnace as it 
was when it was at work 
for the last time. The brick 
lining of the hearth was 
thin, the brick being only 
340 mm. (13.6 in.), and 
with clay work only 530 
mm. (21.2 in.). The con- 
struction of the pig and 
slag tap holes cannot be 
called successful. It can be 
seen from the drawing, and 
has been proved by many 
accidents, that the furnace 
did not satisfy requirements as 
to safety from burning through, 
reliability of the work of the pig 
tap hole and convenience of at- 
tendance to it, nor easy control 
of the state and reliability of cool- 
ing. Among other things that 
happened may be mentioned the 
tremendous explosion of 1902 
when three of the columns were 
blown out and the roof and walls 


22,200 mm 
106 cu. m 


.3.56 cu. m 
.2.6 cu. m 


of the casting house were de- 
stroyed. 
All these requirements, and 


many others, are fully satisfied by 
the new hearth of American de- 
sign which has been tried out with 
uniform success in the South of 
Russia and in three units at the 
plant of the New Russia Com- 
pany. 

The advantages of this 
type are sufficiently explained 
in the article of V. I. Goolyga, 
mining engineer, in the Journal 
of the Russian Metallurgical So- 
ciety, section I, 1912, p. 24, “The 
Blowing in of Blast Furnace No. 
4 of the New Russia Company,” 
and it is not necessary to go into 
further details as to this part of 
the furnace. The boshes as in- 
itially installed, 685 mm. (45 in.) 
thick, with bronze cooling cham- 
bers, of typical old American con- 
struction, were considered to be 
excessively complicated and ex- 
pensive, and the design was adopt- 
ed as the one which is more and more gaining 
ground with blast furnace engineers in Europe and 
America. It must be noticed, however, that this 
system is applicable only when the seams of the 
shell are perfectly strong and tight; this is not 
always borne in mind, and one meets on this ac- 
count considerable trouble in practical work. 


Section of 
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The old stack, of the usual Scotch sur 
ported by cast iron columns, was modit he 
introduction of a system of cooling the e) on 


part. The adopted design of a thin 
(up to half the hight) with extern: 
(spray) and five belts of cooling pipe 

1144 in. dia.) cast-in in cast iron and |; 
brick work, each belt comprising 12 pipe 
to a certain extent guarantee the pern 
shape of the furnace. 

The brick work of the entire furnace ne 
in small size brick, made in Russia, giving the 
maximum of stability. 

As a very serious problem in the design of 4 
blast furnace, the rational construction of the throa: 

must be considered. A well. 
designed automatic - charging 
os plant, in addition to pro- 
——— viding an absolutely cor. 
rect distribution of materials j; 
the throat, makes the working o: 
a furnace absolutely independent 
from possible carelessness 
employees, and at the same tim 
reduces the labor cost of th 
operation. 


is 


geen 


Thickness of Brick 


Top of stack 
Bottom of stack ....... 
Cylindrical belly (thick part 
Cylindrical belly (thin part) 
Boshes 
Hearth, at the section of the 
OF the tuyeres. sas asin ; i 
Hearth, at the section of the pig 
tap hole ; 


iX¢ 


Thickness of Furnace Shel 

New part of the truncated conica 
part of the shell 

Old shell at the top....... 

4 Old shell in the middle. 

{ Old shell at the bottom 9.5 and 

} New belly and boshes 

} Hearth 





The charging plant of th 
old furnace did not in practice 
do all that was expected of it, 
and the company endeavored t 
replace the old construction with 
a new one, retaining the feature 
of automatic operation as one 
too valuable to be discarded. 

The old charging plant gav' 
on the Parry hopper four sepe- 
rate heaps, the two front ones 
not analogous to the two rear 
ones neither as regards distribu: 
tion of materials, nor as regares 
symmetry and regularity of pc 
sition; this is easily explained as 
being due to the difference ' 
the velocity of fall of various 
materials at different positions 
of the guide boards. Four heaps 
constitute a glaring discontin: 
uity in the ring of materia 
along a large bell which causés 

| an unequal operation of the !ur 


nace; this can be noticed espe 
ffer- 





cially in the work of the di 
ent tuyeres. 

In selecting the new apparatus, the compat! 
decided to adopt, on the author’s suggestion, the 
patent system of automatic charging of Engine’ 
Arthur McKee, in use in a large number of Amer: 
ican plants. This construction is shown in one “ 
the illustrations from which it can be seen that ™ 
loading apparatus is provided with a double hopp 
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the Old Stack 
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rrv bell, this 
ent satis- 


he require- 


working, in- 
and repairs. 
ness as well 


of the 


tn Sys- 
which 
ng cup 
rigidly 
with 
as 1n 

( on- 

' the 


} 
y 


Lur- 


ower 
de- 
lor a 
ke up 
ds, a 
than 5 tons: 
d by a gas 
ded with 
nholes 
which, in 
rs, a new 
may be 
to replace 
without 
dismantle 
the upper 
pper ; this 
| to shorten 
the time 
When the 
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furnace 1S at WOFrkK, 


manholes are 


ghtly screwed down. 


The top hopper, 


designed to take one 
wagon of coke (60 


pood s or ap 
proximately l 
gross ton 1S 
supported b 

castings placed 
on the throat 
mantle: a flange 
connection 1s 
used on the 
castings which 
makes it possi 
ble, during in 
stallation or ré 

pair work, to 
take off and put 
on the entire 
hopper with its 


auxiliary mech 
anism in one 
operation. This 
hopper, as shown 


in an illustration, 
has in its upper 
part, a small fun- 
nel-shaped exten- 
sion. In order to 
decrease the di- 
mensions of the 
hopper, which are 
limited by the 
width of two 
charging wagons, 
a light iron con- 
struction, the so- 
called “guiding 
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hopper,” has been adopted. This hopper has a 
wedge-shaped construction, catches by its opening 
both cars, retains the material from scattering 
sidewise when the cars are tipped, and, by its in- 
clines, helps the more uniform fall into the top 
hopper. 

The main advantage of the McKee hopper lies 
in its rotation. Supported on 110 steel balls, 212 
in. in diameter, placed in a circle under a support- 
ing flange, the hopper is given a rotary motion by 
means of gear transmission, from an electric motor 
placed on the top of the furnace. Together with 
the hopper rotates also the small bell pressed 
against it; its rotation is facilitated by the pro- 
vision of a ball bearing at the upper part of the 








rod. The mantle and cup are made of steel cast- 
/ 
tL 
| Be OY 
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J 
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Detail of One of the Gas Outlets at the Throat of Stack 


ings; the funnel-like expansion of the hopper, of 
cast iron. 

The construction of the ball bearings is very 
simple, absolutely reliable and, by a special ar- 
rangement, is protected from being affected by for- 
eign bodies getting into the ball race, such as bits 
of materials, dust, etc.; it answers its purpose so 
well that an empty hopper can be easily moved by 
one man. The air-tightness of the top connection 
when the large bell is down, is secured by means 
of a special flange ring. The governing of the bells 
is done by hand, by means of steam cylinders located 
in the casting house on the columns supporting the 
inclined bridge. For the small bell use was made 
of an old cylinder, 12 in. in diameter; for the large 
bell a new cylinder was made, 350 mm. (14 in.) in 
diameter. This cylinder produces a positive clos- 
ing of the bell free from shocks, the smoothness of 
the closing operation being secured by means of 
very simple valves automatically holding-off the 
exhaust of the steam into the atmosphere and thus 
making unnecessary the use of buffers. 

The most essential part of the McKee automatic 
charging system is the cycle of delivery and dis- 
tribution of materials at the throat. The funda- 
mental idea of the distribution is as follows: the 
charging is done by repeated cycles. The cycle 
may be selected for four or six charges, the latter 
being used in the present case. Each charge con- 
sists of ten cars, out of whieh four are coke, 240 
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poods (about 6 tons) each, and six, ore an. fyye 
The large bell is lowered twice, once fo) coke 
and once for the ore and fluxes. It w. hav 


been better to divide the charge into batc! 
cars each, but the capacity of the hoisti; 
did not permit of taking less than 10 « Th 
small bell is lowered after the tipping ot 

The first charge passes from the sm: 
the large one without the hopper being 
After receiving one car load from the nex 
the hopper together with the closed smal! 
the material in it, turns through 60 deg. a; 
which the small bell is lowered. All of the 16 ears 
of the second charge pass in the same manner. J) 
the third charge the same occurs, with a tury 
through 120 deg., in the fourth through 180 deg, jy 
the fifth through 240 deg., and in the sixth thro 
300 deg. The cycle is then resumed fror 
ginning in the same way. 

On the throat the following machine: 
stalled: a 10-hp. motor taking care of the d 
uting hopper; a brake which instantly stops the 
motor when the hopper has reached the position at 
which the small bell must be opened, and a peri- 
odically acting knife-switch of the enclosed type 
connected with the shaft rotating the main hopper. 

With the shaft of the hoisting engine is con- 
nected a switch which closes the current whenever 
the charging car takes an up-turned position at the 
top of the furnace. The arrangement is such as to 
provide for a certain leeway for the car for lubri- 
cation, inspection and repairs, without affecting the 
cycle of distribution. The valve gear of the steam 
cylinder of the small bell (located in the hoisting 
engine house) is provided with a solenoid which 
cuts off the admission of steam in such a way that 
the small bell cannot be opened until the hopper 
completes its turn. 

At the foot of the inclined bridge, in full view 
of the engineer, is placed the switchboard provided 
with seven automatically cut-in and out lamps, by 
means of which the engineer can see when the 
hopper is in motion, and where the charge goes. 
The main switchboard carries all the apparatus 
necessary for automatically starting and stopping 
the motor actuating the distributing hopper of the 
throat, and for closing the small bell and the cur- 
rent in the signaling lamps; it is placed at the 
engine in a special location which is kept locked; 
the starting rheostat of the motor is in the same 
place. 

The operation of the above devices may be 
summed up in the following manner: as soon as the 
main switch on the switchboard is closed by the 
action of the hoisting engine, the further evolu- 
tion of the cycle is entirely automatic, governed 
by the action of the hoisting engine, but independ- 
ent of the control of the engineer operating that 
engine. When the car loaded at the foot of the 
hoist comes to the top of the furnace, the perioc 
ically acting switch (at the engine) closes, and sets 
into action the solenoid at the valve gear, thus ¢' 
fectually closing the small bell and protecting " 
from opening too soon. At the same time the main 
switch on the switchboard is thrown over, thus re 
leasing the brake and gradually starting the dis- 
tributing hopper. After the hopper, together wi! 
the small bell, turns through a certain part of the 
circle, the switch on the throat, which is actuated 
by the motion of the hopper, automatically cuts off 
the current from the motor, sets the brake and 
releases the valve gear of the steam cylinder of the 
small bell, thus making it possible to lower the 
charge onto the large bell. After this the entire 
apparatus remains motionless until the next loaded 
car reaches the top of the furnace, when the opé™ 


Strib- 








neated in the same order as before for 
ar. 
hing of the gases is effected from two 
ead of the former system of using one 
ving to the conical shape of the upper 
furnace jacket, the gas outlets approach 
the center of the furnace which unites to 
extent the central and lateral systems of 
ction. The system of gas outlets repro- 
the illustrations is provided with two 
vith covers which replace all safety valves, 
eter of large gas outlets and the dust- 
ng considered as part of the buffer. 
ilar attention is due to the construction 
: outlets in the throat as shown in one of 
rations which secures lack of loss of use- 
of furnace usually caused by lateral 
further, the use of a cast armature pro- 
brickwork from the injurious influence 
onstituents in the mixture of ores and 
ind finally, their considerable width facili- 
tes a correct distribution of the gases. 
e adopted system of having a number of bends 
the throat, prevents the materials in the fur- 
from getting into the gas outlets and dust- 
er, and reduces the amount of dust carried 
the gases. The first is undoubtedly due to 
nsiderable height above the level of catch- 
ng, as well as to the use of two vertical gas out- 
leis passing into one inclined downtake. The sec- 


ond due to the great length of the gas outlet 
pipes and to the number of bends. The gas out- 
lets are where necessary provided by brickwork, 


which is only 50 mm. (2 in.) thick, so as to pro- 
tect the sheets from the action of the gases without 
at the same time materially increasing the load on 
the old jacket. 

The construction of the lift is such that it can 
safely handle 1200 poods (about 20 tons); by its 
means the installation and replacement of parts on 
the throat may be accomplished in a few hours, as 

an lift at one time the entire upper hopper or 
the large bell together with the cup. In installing 
the throat, suecessful use was made of the throat 
hoist and carriage on the bridge of the lift, b) 
means of pulley blocks. Such an arrangement of 
t facilitates not only the construction of the 
‘oat, but also insures an ideal speed of repairs 
Without which the furnace might stay idle for a 
day or even longer. 

Each blast furnace man knows how injuriously 
operation of the furnace is affected now by all 
interruptions which destroy the useful inertia of 
running and facilitate the differentiation of the 
mixture of the ores and fluxes; in addition to that, 
curing the period of interruption the furnace pro- 
pig iron. This is why a serious effort 
made to have all unavoidable interruptions 
ttle time as possible. The construction of 
pe of lift, though attractively simple, pro- 

‘acilities for rapid repairs, as was found 

tically on the occasion of the last replace- 
of the bell and cup on furnace No. 1, which 

rly three days. 
lined bridge consisted formerly of two 
ers placed at an angle of 55 deg. Their 

s bore against the foundations while their 
‘Pper ends were riveted to the jacket of the fur- 
Ace ree pairs of columns of corresponding 
‘e0" turther supported the bridge. The too close 

“ig between these girders and the jacket and 
' construction adopted for tipping the 
pted the adoption, in the original design, 
drums for the hoisting ropes. 

new construction, in view of a certain 
the level of charging, through the intro- 


ths 
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duction of the small bell, the angle of incline of the 
bridge has to be increased and the bridge itself 
lengthened, and it proved at the same time possi- 
ble to do away with the control drums. For the 
fixing of the upper part of the bridge an oscillating 
swing support was adopted. Such a construction, 
for the first time used in Russia, distributes in the 
most favorable manner the load on the bridge over 
the entire jacket of the furnace, by directing the 
reaction of the supports to the base of the columns 
supporting the jacket. This consideration was of 
particular importance in view of the weakness of 
the old jacket. This system of supports satisfies 
also the requirements due to the bending and growth 
of the bridge under the action of the load and tem- 
perature, and eliminates the vibration of the jacket 
which often causes the destruction of the brick 
work, especially in its upper layers. 

In America, lately, bridges of lighter constru 
tion are coming into use, but the change of bridge 
in this case was, of course, out of the question 
The blast furnace No. 1 of the Nicopol-Marioopol 
Company, now in the process of reconstruction, will 
be also equipped with the McKee throat, just as 
furnace No. 2. 


Special Steel Mill Electric Locomotive 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa., working in conjunction with 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works, has developed an 
interesting type of special electric locomotive for 
the Edgar Thompson Works of the Carnegie Stee! 
Company. This locomotive, which is rated at 42 tons 
is especially adapted for steel mill work, and prob 
ably the most striking feature is the extended front 
and rear platforms. There are other points of in- 
terest about the locomotive, as the motors are not 
of the ordinary railway type, but are commutating 
pole steel mill units. 

The motors used are of the same type as those 
employed by the steel company for operating cranes 
and other mill machinery. For this reason no spe 





\ Special Electric Locomotive f 


ra Steel M Fx ppe« with 
ole Motors 


cial spare parts are required and their construction 
and maintenance requirements are well known by 
every electrician in the mill. The motors, too, are 
not mounted on the axles as is the ordinary prac- 
tice, but are located under the extended platforms. 
In this way it is possible by lifting the flooring to 
get at the motors for inspection and repair. If re- 
pairs are needed the locomotive is run under a crane 
and the damaged armature, field coil, or the entire 
unit, if necessary, is lifted out, and a new part sub- 
stituted. In this way, it is pointed out, the locomo- 
tive is returned to service with a slight loss of time. 
The time required to repair a motor in place if an 
accident happens, as would be the case if the motors 
were mounted according to railway practice, is thus 
reduced. 
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GEAR GENERATING MACHINE 


An Automatic Single-Pulley Drive Type for 


Cutting All Kinds 


A number of improvements have recently been 
made in the No. 5 gear generating machine built 
by the Lees-Bradner Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
maker of automatic gear generating and thread 
milling machines. The original machine was de- 
scribed in The Iron Age, July 29, 1909. The 
changes for the most part relate to the drive. The 
machine cutting spur and helical 
gears and worm wheels and for threading worms. 
The standard machine will take work up to 14 in. in 
diameter and a special machine would take work up 
to 17!5 in. in diameter. Worms 8 in. in diameter 
and 8 in. long and up to 1-in. circular pitch can be 
threaded on the universal machine. 

The cone pulley drive on the original machine 
been replaced with a single-pulley drive a 
shown in the rear view of the machine, this drive 
being situated below the shaft on which the cone 
was previously located and between the cutter and 
spindle mechanism. The main driving shaft is now 
located in the position formerly occupied by the 
cone pulley. transmit the power from the 


is designed for 


has 


Gears 


lower shaft to the main driving shaft through the 
gear box giving nine changes of speed to the cutter 
a range of from 44 to 147 r.p.m. and 


with a back 





gear range of 3 1 3 to 10.8 to 1. The extreme back 
ratio of it possible to take 


advantage of the rigid construction of the machine 


10.8 to 1 makes 


gear ike 


when using coarse pitches, and the low back gear 
ratio of 3 1/3 to 1 makes the production very good 
when using small hobs of light pitches. A plate 


fastened on the gear shield gives the cutter speeds 
and the used. With the cone pulley 
drive machine there were three changes of speed 
with a single belt and six changes with a double 
belt. By utilizing the constant belt speed and addi- 
tional reduction on the back gear the full capacity 
of the belt is delivered to the cutter. 

From the left end of the driving shaft, looking 
at the machine from the rear, power is taken di- 
rectly to the swivel head on which the cutter is 


gears to be 
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mounted. At the right of the main 
pinion which drives the rotating 
through a system of change gears as ij; 
type of machine. 

The machine automatically stops wh 
is completed, the entire machine being ed in. 
stead of simply the feed. The machine tonn, 
by shifting the belt to the loose pulley by 
device located over the top of the main 4 
operates with the machine running in « r dives. 
tion. The lever for starting up again is 
the front of the machine just to the k 
micrometer handwheel. This has prov 
valuable time saver when the time to complete 
set of blanks is not very long, as the operator 
trols the different movements from the fr 
machine. 

The longitudinal feed of the work slide js, 
trolled by a jaw clutch operated by a hand ley 
from the front of the machine, replacing a frict 
clutch previously used. This feed is driven dir, 
from the work spindle to the feed screw by 
of change gears, the distance from center to cent 
to shaft being approximately 8% in., thus eliminat 
ing any error that might result from tors 
long shafts, which are conspicuous by their 
in this machine. The longest exposed tors 




















, 


member is about 8 in. long in its extreme po 
Instead of operating with a push the feed screy 
pulls the work slide, which has a bearing the 





width of the main bed. The construction wil! 
traveling horizontal work slide is original with ' 
hobbing machines built by this company. 

In threading worms the change gear 
thrown around so as to allow the rotating shat ' 
be geared directly to the feed screw by the 
gearing. A new feature is a feed gearing 5 
slotted in the form of an arc, which is rea¢ 
swung around to cover the gearing fully when ' 
change gearing is swung around for use [rom t 
rotating shaft to the feed screw in the 
machine. 

As in the original machine, a micromet 
cated on the front of the machine, which is | 
with graduations on a disk 6 in. in diameter ae 
is locked with a thumb screw at zero when star's 


yr 


rovide 


ns 
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eading. 
for duplicate work. 
new system 


It is easily adjusted and read- 


of lubrication has been 
here are two lubricating tubes that are 
by the two slotted clamps shown in 
the swivel head, the clamps being 
d arranged so that one oil tube is used 
1ips off the cutter while the other is 
to keep the cutter and work covered 
ting compound. By using the two 
ibricant the chips can be readily re 
¢ washed out without following the 
the work. 
rtant feature of the machine that adds 
is the fact that no part of the mechan- 
nded on a screw. All the mechanism is 
ntal plane and can be readily reached. 
of machine can be readily equipped 
nt-speed motor drive, as a motor can be 
he rear of the machine either above or 
n pulley. The loose pulley is mounted 
running on a hardened 
ng, thus eliminating the trouble often 
loose pulleys wearing their bearings 

isy and inoperative. 
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Production of Lead in 1913 


lead in the 
Siebentha! 


462.460 


tion of primary refined 
1913, as reported by C. E. 
States Geological Survey, was 


1911 was the heaviest 
greater than in 1912 
production, the primary lead 
in the United States in 191 

1912, an in- 
ons. The quantity of secondary lead 
ning skimmings, drosses, old metals, 
1913, 

ntity of primary lead smelted from 
1913 $36,430 net 


production in 





eing 6085 tons 
sened 
imptior 


Ss, against 388,148 tons in 


net tons in against 67,168 tons 


was tons, against 


12, while the quantity smelted or re- 
ore or foreign base bullion was 
88.377 tons in 1912 


oduction of lead in 1912 is stated as 

rainst 1,224,232 tons in 1911. Of the 

the percentage of the United States is 
The world’s figures for 1913 are not 
ome of those given for domestic pro- 
ir are subject to minor revision. 
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180,894 tons in 1912, a decrease of 
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A FURNACE STOCK LINE SHIELD 


A New Device to Protect the 


Inwall of a Blast Furnace 


and Successful 


The protection of the inwall of a blast furnace 
in the vicinity of the stock line has been the sub 
ject of much discussion. Many devices have been 
suggested, but the most recent development in this 
respect is the construction installed 
at the Keystone furnace 


some months 


ago of the Reading Iron 


Company, Reading, Pa. It is shown in the illus 
tration and is a device patented by Frank C. Rob 
erts, Philadelphia, and Albert Broden, blast fur- 
nace superintendent of the Reading Iron Company 

As indicated, the usual brick inwall displaced 


for a distance of 16 ft. below the top of the furnace 
by a cylindrical metal casing supported from below 
by the outer metal shell of the furnace. The 
casing is arranged to support only its own 
The charging hopper, etc., are carried independent! 
by the furnace shell 
casing is secured to the furnace shell by an annulat 
wrought metal diaphragm, designed to allow for the 
vertical expansion of the casing and to prevent the 
escape of gas from the furnace. A circular spra 

pipe and distributing troughs are located on ths 
outside of the central part of the 
of external water cooling Protection of the 
end of the brick inwall is afforded by 
taining coils of pipe, through whic} 

lated, also by 


metal 


we ight 


The upper end of the meta 


casing to permit 
upper 

castings co! 
wate! ~ reu 
water pockets which accumulate the 
overflows t 


petore 


water of 
the 


the cooling systen 


waste. The gas downcomer is connected to the 


tnat the 


disturbing 


des gned 
vertically without 


The entire casing is made of steel 


flanged 
expand 
he downcomer. 


casing by a 


joint so 


Y 


omar mat 
ising may 


castings except the upper ring which 
heavily 


cast iro! 
banded. 

A series of openings are provided through the 
furnace shell around the bottom 


The casing is ribbed and 


and the top of the ta 


casing; a rapid air circulation takes place throug! 
these openings and over the casing. The experience 
of the Reading Iron Company has demonstrated at 
that air cooling is sufficient under ordinary condi 
; 

on _ . 


be 


=~, 
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tions and that water cooling is on ecessal I 
emergencies. It is essential, however, to circulate 
water continuous tnrougn tne asting tnat 
protects the upper part of the inwa 
The company’s experience wit! tnis design at 


tief 


protection has been so satisfactory tnat it nas re- 
cently contracted for a similar equipment for its 


Crumwold furnace at Emaus, Pa 
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A HEAVY DRILLING MACHINE 


A Vertical Multiple - Spindle Tool with a Wide 
Range of Independent Feeds 


A larger and heavier type of multiple-spindle 
drilling machine has been added to the line built 
by the National Automatic Tool Company, Rich- 
mond, Ind. One of the principal features of the 
machine is the provision of a wide range of inde- 
pendent drill speeds. It is pointed out that in this 
way it is possible to secure approximately the cor- 
rect feed for each size of drill used, as there are 


Hit 


JNM 





A Larger and Heavier Multiple-Spindle Vertical Drilling Ma- 


chine 


three speed changes provided by the speed box and 
this number is doubled by the mechanism in the 
head. 

The machine is mounted on a base of massive 
construction, having an oil channel around the edge 
for catching the surplus cutting lubricant. A 
screen pocket in the channel through which the 
cutting lubricant must flow is relied upon to re- 
move any chips before the liquid passes to an aux- 
iliary tank. A pump, which is entirely independent 
of those employed for oiling the machine, brings 
the cutting lubricant back to the drill point. If 
desired, a T-slot can be furnished in the base. 

Several sizes of head are furnished and can be 
equipped with various combinations of adjustable 
spindles and cluster boxes for carrying drills rang- 
ing from 1% to 1 in. in diameter, while special heads 
can be built to order. All of the heads have power 
feed, a back geared pilot wheel to facilitate rapid 
advance and return and an automatic feed trip and 
are counterbalanced. Hardened and ground steel is 
used for the spindles, which have ball trust bear- 
ings and lock nuts at the upper ends to take up 
all wear. The spindles can be fitted for either 
straight shank or Morse taper drills and can also 
be provided with individual flexible oil tubes for 
flooding the drills with cutting lubricant when drill- 
ing in steel or aluminum. Variation in the length 
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of the drills is compensated for by a cal ad. 
justment of the bronze bearings carr e drill 
spindles. It is pointed out that this a: 


secured easily and quickly by loosen 
that is accessible at all times, irrespe of bi : 
closely the spindles may be grouped. |: 
emphasized that this spindle arrangeme ld 
bearing rigidly to the end of the arm, which st 
be moved to cover any layout within t} 
the head being used. The spindle center ang +, 
center of the arm are in line, a construction why 
is relied upon to eliminate the tendency o/ the a» 
to twist and break the drills. 
The universal joints used on these machin. 

milled from the solid. Only five pieces are seq 
their construction, and it is emphasized that jojy: 


range of 


do not depend on drilled cross pins or smal! screws 
The speed box, which gives three changes 
speed, is of the sliding, transmission type. The 
gears are of coarse pitch with wide faces and ay 
hardened. The speed box and the feed box o& 


have a cascade system of lubrication with a sigh 
feed glass which shows the operator at once whether 
the pump is working properly or not. By the 


of this speed box it is emphasized that a number 


© o | eater 





A 
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Details of the Spindle Arm Const! 
of different sizes of drill can be used * 
the proper speeds and feeds. If, for & 
ample, 4% and 1 in. drills are being Use’ 
in cast iron on the same piece of Wor’, 
it is possible to obtain a feed of 472 iD. 
per min. The speed box lever is adju 
to give a rate of 547 r.p.m., or 71.5 tt 
per min. for the 1%-in. drill, with a feed 
per revolution of 0.0086 in. The driving 
pinion in the head which drives the 12 
drills is shifted to a lower position tos!" 
a speed of 271 r.p.m. or 71 ft. per mi. 
with a feed of 0.0174 in. per revolution of 
the spindle. In this way it is possible to ge ® 
peripheral velocity that is practically the same, 
while the feed of the smaller drill is approximate 
one-half that of the larger. 


Vanadium steel frames are now incorporated 1) : 
locomotives of the Southern Railway, the first 
being put in service in 1907. The Delaware, sere? 
wanna & Western has approximately 200 locos 
equipped with the same type of frame, the first of ® 
were installed in 1908. 
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ine Tools Legally Defined Special Grinding Machine for Safe Work 


titutes a machine tool has been again For grinding the edges of pieces used in the 
d by the ruling of Judge Fischer of manufacture of safes and vaults, the Detrick & 
the United States General Appraisers Harvey Machine Company, Baltimore, Md., has 
It disposes of a large number of pro- brought out a special machine. The machine is 
issifies a great variety of machines. built in a number of different sizes, to enable work 
case arose under the tariff act of of various lengths to be ground, but the width of 
ight that the decision will apply to a_ the table is the same in all, 32 in. 

inder the present law. The protests The bed of the machine is of the usual type, 
perated and power-driven machines with a planed portion on one side, to which a 
arious ways to fabricate metal, wood, sub-base is fastened at right angles by a tongue 
paragraph 199 of the tariff of 1909, and groove joint and bolts. This sub-base acts as 
as made at 45 per cent. ad valorem, a support for the driving and belt shifting mech 
or wares not specially provided for anisms. In the top of the bed are provided two 
nposed wholly or in part of iron, steel V bearings for the table, spaced 21 in. on centers 
other metal,” whereas the importers The table is gibbed on one side, with a view to 
of 30 per cent. under paragraph 197 preventing tilting. An overhead countershaft of 
ols. the hanger type, which is intended to operate at 
ary, 1913, the Court of Customs Ap- a speed of 300 r.p.m., transmits power through a 
that “machine tools embraced only belt to the machine, the drive being through a pai 
driven implements as were used in of bevel gears and a spiral gear engaging a rack 
on metal, wood or stone.” Subsequently, attached to the underside of the table. The speed 
lecision, the term was further limited to of the table is constant, 24 ft. per min. in either 

wood-working and stone-working ma-_ direction, with the normal countershaft speed. 
er power-driven or otherwise. The pres- The spindle, which is 3% in. in diameter, is 
n goes into the question of the applica- driven through bronze and steel bevel gears by an 
ver of various kinds, and in summing up, §8-in. belt from the countershaft. It revolves in a 
ge Fischer says: “It will be readily seen that bronze bushed bearing, which is externally tapered 
pre s court interpretations of the term ‘ma- and has a take-up for wear. The end of the spindle 
‘ should be further limited and restricted is arranged for receiving a grinding wheel 20 in. 
pplication; that, in addition to a machine in diameter with a 4-in. face. The speed of the 








perated by other than hand power, and de-_ grinding wheel is 600 r.p.m. A vertical adjust- 

work on metal, it must also perform its ment of approximately 12 in. is provided for the 

erations with the aid of a cutting tool.” spindle bearing, and is relied upon to give the 

Protests were sustained in the case of the fol- proper alignment of the wheel when the bearing 
machines: Chain-making machines, metal is swiveled for angular grinding. To enable this ‘ 
making machines, machines for cutting and to be done the 
pulating old tin cans, machines for engraving r . spindle bearing iH 
metal, machines for cutting metal and metal is clamped _ to ve 
manufacturing machines. The list fol- | a swiveling AL 
chines ruled to be not machine tools: | bracket swing- ne 
ot iron hand punching, shearing and cut- ing from a trun- ; 
nines, and various separate and additional nion bearing . 
parts thereof, knitting machines, paper-polishing through which 
b we 


watch-engraving machines, carbon brush- 
achines, lead-pencil machines, tin-can 
nines, machine for making metal hose, 
r rolling aluminum, wire-crimping ma- 


the driving 
| shaft revolves. 

If desired, the . 
bracket can be 
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Edge Grinding Machine That Has Been Developed for Use by Safe and Vault Manufacturers ces : 

fat 

: ne for grinding tools, machine for clamped to a T-slotted plate, which is mounted on cere 
r ind nickel into cubes, bronze powder- the upper surface of the sub-base. This upright ‘ 

oe nes, chain making and soldering ma- can be moved toward or away from the table by ae 

a ‘f as to power employed), rolling mills, hand, the power being transmitted through a hand- hee 
a! . 


riveting hammer. wheel and screw. byte 








Producing Steel in Electric Furnac: 


Observations Based 





on Experience Here 


and in Europe—Types of Furnaces and 


Cost Data—The Fu 


An illustrated lecture on “The Electric Furnace 
for Steel Making” was presented before the Cleve- 
land Engineering Society, Cleveland, Ohio, April 
14, by Walter N. Crafts, president of the Crucible 
Steel Forge Company, Cleveland, and an inventor 
of an electric furnace of the induction type, which 
was discussed in The Iron Age, September 18, 1913. 
Mr. Crafts treated his subject under the four fol- 
lowing heads:—‘“‘Methods of Heating by Electri- 
city,” “Types of Furnaces,” “Metallurgical Opera- 
tion of Electric Furnaces” and the “Future of Elec- 
tric Steel.” 

At the outset he declared that the art of steel- 
making has developed to such an extent that excel- 
lent steel is being made for all commercial pur- 
poses at a cost considered reasonable, and with the 
crucible, Bessemer and open-hearth processes pro- 
ducing steel of good quality at Jow costs it will be 
necessary for the advocates of any new methods or 
processes to show some real commercial advantages 
as compared with the older methods of steel mak- 
ing. He did not think the electric furnace is any 
universal panacea for all the ills that steel is heir 
to and declared that the development of electric 
steel making is suffering from too great enthusiasm 
on the part of its friends, claims having been made 
for the furnaces and steel that can not be substan- 
tiated in commercial operating conditions. How- 
ever, he felt that there is a great field for the elec- 
tric furnace, although he does not expect it to re- 
place the Bessemer or open-hearth process, at least 
for a great many years. 


THE VARIOUS ARC 


The speaker pointed out the fact that the under- 
lving principle of all electric steel furnaces is 
merely that of heating and melting by the use of 
electric current, alternating current being neces- 
sary for commercial operation. The heating of 
steel is accomplished in two different ways accord- 
ing to the type of furnace, so that there is a natural 
division into arc and resistance furnaces. In de- 
scribing the different furnaces he confined himself 
to a few types which have come into most general 
use in this country and in Europe and which had 
been most generally adopted in commercial prac- 
tice. He said that the three best known types of 
are furnaces are the Stassano, Girod and Heroult, 
all in use in Europe and in this country. 

The Stassano furnace is purely a radiation fur- 
nace, which is adaptable to small sizes but has not 
been successful in the larger units. The current 
consumption is high on account of the small sizes 
but this furnace has the great advantage that it 
can use single or polyphase current of any fre- 
quency. The current consumption, using cold scrap 
and refining to the quality of ordinary steel cast- 
ings is 800 to 1000 kw. hr. per ton of steel. Several 
of these furnaces are in use in Europe and possibly 
three or four have been built in this country, of 
which one or two have been abandoned and other 
furnaces substituted. 

The Girod furnace is a combination arc and re- 
sistance furnace. This furnace has electrodes that 
enter through the top and also water cooled bottom 
electrodes. The speaker found conflicting state- 


ture of the Industry 


ments regarding the wear and life of + 
The life of the bottoms is said to be | 
120 heats when cold stock is being melted, and 
ting in a bottom requires three days. 
plant in Ugine, France, during 1913 the char 
ton of steel for refractories and linings was $2 }y 
the management expects this cost to run somewhat 
lower this year. The electrode cost at Uvine \ 
from $1.25 to $1.65 per ton. The current ¢op. 
sumption at the Ugine plant varies from 900 + 
1200 kw.-hr. per ton according to the quality and 
kind of steel that is being made, the high curren 
consumption being attributed at least partially ¢ 
the fact that all of the steel is melted from th 
cold. The product at Ugine goes largely into steel 
castings, tool steel and forgings. The Krupp Stee 
Works, Essen, Germany, has in operation a 10-top 
Girod furnace and the speaker said he understood 
that the Bethlehem Steel Company is building a 
10-ton furnace of this type for making high grade 


\4 


work. 

The Heroult furnace, the speaker said, is better 
known in this country than any of the others, and 
has reached a high state of development both in 
Europe and here. In the United States the patents 
are owned by the Steel Corporation, and in its 
hands the furnace has probably attained its best 
efficiency. He referred to various _ electrode 
troubles experienced in the operation of Heroult 
furnaces and investigation of electrodes by t 
Steel Corporation. The first electrode used in the 
15-ton furnace at South Chicago was 24 in. squar 
and 10 ft. long. Within the past year or ty 
amorphous electrodes have been made in this cow! 
try which are giving better results than was [for- 
merly considered possible. Formerly the electrode 
consumption in a Heroult furnace was 35 to 40 !! 
per ton, then it was reduced to 30 Ib. and he had 
recently heard of one furnace that is averaging 
only 22 lb. per ton. With cold melting there 's 
an average electrode cost of $1 to $1.25 per ton 
steel. In refining hot metal the electrode consump 
tion will average from 5 to 12 Ib. per ton. Th 
current consumption for the Heroult furnace W! 
vary greatly according to the size of the furnace 
In an English steel plant which melts from 
cold and makes high quality steel the current 
sumption in a furnace of less than 3-ton capac! 
was much less than 700 kw.-hr. per ton. A mu 
higher consumption should be expected on a >" 
Heroult furnace operating for steel castings on “* 
day turn but if continuous operation could be 
the current consumption should be brought dow! 
nearly to 600 kw.-hr. per ton. 


e 


e 
the 
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INDUCTION FURNACES 


The induction furnace is really a large ‘r# 
former for alternating current of either one, 
or three phases. The first form of induction “™ 
nace was the Kjellin. Mr. Kjellin was the first 
develop commercial electric furnaces and severs 
of the old Kjellin furnaces are still in use. The 
next development was the Frick arrangement 


the coils. There are several of these furnace © 


™ 


operation. The greatest single step in the devel 
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iction furnaces was the Roechling- 
type. 
ker referred to the comparative ad- 
the two general types of furnaces. 
furnace has no electrodes and con- 
freed from electrode troubles. On the 
the shape of the bath is much more 
than is the case in the arc furnaces, 
ine is probably at least twice as long as 
open-hearth or arc furnace of the same 
e result is that the scorification at the 
lag much greater than in the case of the arc 
ynace. After a certain number of heats the 
inductic irnace must be shut down and relined. 
1, European practice this is done every 15 days 
and takes 2'» days. This delay would be impossible 
nder American conditions of steel plant operation. 
The current consumption of the induction furnace 
varies according to the size of the furnace and the 
wality of metal but in general will run from 650 to 
400 kw.-hr. per ton. While the wear on lining is 
» distinct disadvantage in the induction furnace 
type has certain advantages. The current 
iemand is much more uniform and the load on the 
generating plant is much more desirable than in 
the case of the are furnace. The total kilowatt 
pacity used by the two furnaces is very different 
and the installation cost for the induction furnace 
mewhat more than is the case with the arc 
However, the induction furnace has cer- 
dvantages which to a person who has had 
‘perience with open-hearth practice are very 
great. The process of melting and refining a heat 
f steel in the induction furnace is simplicity itself. 
Norway the speaker saw a 4-ton furnace 
harged with as poor a lot of cold scrap as could 
rined and after the furnace was filled full 
of the charge the current was turned on 
nply turning a switch and setting a Rheostat. 
Atter doing this the melter went away and did 
hot return to the furnace for an hour. In about 
‘5 minutes the entire mass had settled down into 
t iten bath and the furnace was ready to 
e the remainder of the charge of cold scrap. 
iter the second charge was melted a slag was 
remove the phosphorus. This heat was 
led for cheap tool steel and no effort was 
reduce the phosphorus and sulphur to a 
He said that within the past three years 
yecome possible to refine in the induction 
ace just as well as in the are furnace. 


le speaker said that many considerations will 

‘iter into a wise choice of a furnace. For 

N an induction furnace must have a little 

' kept on all the time and therefore is more 

r continuous operation, while an arc fur- 

ve better adapted to intermittent opera- 

the other hand if current is bought from 

tation the cost of current per unit will 
increased by the higher demand. 

metallurgical operation of all kinds of elec- 

‘naces is the same. The possibility of 

on the bath of steel, at will, either 

or reducing slag is a feature that 

of electric furnaces their great ad- 

the Bessemer or open-hearth proc- 

th of the latter processes the heat 

iS maintained by oxidation, either 

cel itself or in immediate contact with 

ts slag. In the electric furnace the 

come from oxidation at all. In the 

ectric steel after the phosphorus and 

been lowered as far as desired pig 

added to obtain the desired carbon 


ty 
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content, and any other alloys, if alloy steels are to 
be made. 

It has been claimed ever since electric steel 
has been made that segregation in the ingot has 
been eliminated and investigations made in this 
country and Europe seem to substantiate this claim 
to a surprising degree. It is an interesting fact 
that electrically made steel seems to be more dense 
than either Bessemer or open-hearth steel. This is 
probably due to its greater freedom from occluded 
gas pockets, both of blow hole and microscopic 
size. 


THE FUTURE OF ELECTRIC FURNACE STEEL 


Mr. Crafts said that perhaps the best forecast 
as to the future manufacture and use of electri- 
cally made steel can be made by reviewing the 
present activities and by mentioning some of the 
elements that may affect the production of electric 
steel in the future. Electric furnaces were first 
used in Europe to make the lower grades of tool 
steel, but gradually furnace practice has been im- 
proved until now excellent tool steel, even high 
speed, is made in electric furnaces and at costs 
very much lower than are possible in the old cru- 
cible process. The next step was the use of elec- 
tric steel in small and intricate steel castings. In 
Europe the electric furnace has largely superseded 
the crucible and Bessemer processes for steel cast 
ings. 

For some time in Europe and lately in this 
country electric steel castings are entering into 
competition with open-hearth steel castings. In 
Europe there are several steel foundries making 
castings exclusively from electric furnaces and 
they are able to sell in competition with open- 
hearth foundries. These foundries are selling a 
considerable tonnage of steel castings in the United 
States. It is probably not yet possible for Ameri- 
can furnaces to lower their prices to meet open- 
hearth foundries. There has as yet been little de- 
velopment of the electric furnace for the produc- 
tion of tonnage products, although in Europe there 
are several plants using electric furnaces for mak- 
ing steel for tubes, extra high quality ingots for 
rolling or forging, steel for armor plates, projec 
tiles, etc. 


RAILS FROM THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


In Germany some electric steel rails have been 
made but makers prefer to use their furnaces for 
making higher priced products. In this country 
the Steel Corporation has made the most progress 
in tonnage products, having produced many dif- 
ferent steels in the electric furnace for rolling and 
forging purposes and about 10,000 tons of steel 
rails, which have not been in service long enough 
to justify any statement as to their qualities. 
Electric steel rails roll much better than either 
Bessemer or open-hearth and experience seems to 
indicate that they have much greater resistance 
to shock. This apparent freedom from breakage 
is especially noticeable in extremely cold weather. 
Electric steel rails are now selling at between $40 
and $41 a ton and the speaker believed that their 
use would be quite limited until the cost is re- 
duced. 

He said that a greater use of electric steel will 
come from two causes. The first will be a demand 
by the consuming public for a steel of better qual- 
ity, even though the first cost may be higher. The 
other cause will be a reduction in the cost of manu- 
facture of electric steel. This reduction in cost is 
sure to come sooner or later and it will come from 
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three different sources: 1. The price of electri- 
city may be reduced in the future. 2. An im- 
provement and enlargement of the present furnace 
designs that will lower the current consumption per 
ton of steel and will also reduce the cost of repairs 
and replacement. 3. Development of a furnace in 
which it will be possible at a low current consump- 
tion to convert pig iron directly into steel as is 
now done in the Bessemer or open-hearth. In its 
present state of development the electric furnace 
is a second step for further refining steel after the 
pig iron has been made into steel and partially 
refined in the Bessemer or open-hearth. The 
present electric furnaces can not use pig iron to 
any advantage. If an electric furnace could be 
devised that would do away with the intermediate 
step of Bessemer -or open-hearth and would make 
and refine steel directly from the molten pig a long 
step would have been taken toward a better quality 
of steel at a cost equal to or perhaps lower than is 
now “obtained in Bessemer or open-hearth prac- 
tice. He thought that this step was a long way off 
but that it would come sooner than many steel men 
anticipate. 

In reply to a question Mr. Crafts said that with 
a 5-ton Heroult furnace melting from cold and heat- 
ing to steel casting quality an average of from 4 
to 4% heats could be run off in 24 hr. 


New Bench Type Disk Grinding Machine 


The Gardner Machine Company, Beloit, Wis., 
has brought out a new bench type of disk grinding 
machine. It is designed for use in toolrooms, as- 
sembling departments, model works, garages and 
any place where the work is small and a consid- 
erable amount of close filing and fitting is done. 

The machine is equipped with ball bearings 
throughout, and the wheels used are 12 in. in 
diameter. The spindle, which is mounted in ball 





A Recently Developed Bench Disk Grinding Machine Which 
Can Also Be Furnished with a Pedestal 


bearings, is 19/16 in. in diameter and is driven by 
a pulley, which is 3 in. in diameter with a face 
3% in. wide. Plain work tables are supplied unless 
otherwise specified and are mounted on a rocker 
shaft, which is 114 in. in diameter, with an over- 
all length of 30 in. 

In addition to the bench type, a machine in which 
the head is mounted on a pedestal can also be fur- 
nished. This machine occupies a floor space of 
approximately 3 x 4 ft., and weighs 550 lb. The 
equipment furnished for either the bench or floor 
machine includes a bench wheel press, two extra 
disk wheels, an assortment of abrasive disks, a 
countershaft, cement for mounting the disks, screw 
driver, the necessary wrenches and extra wheel 
screws. 
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Cover for Oil Holes in Machine Togs 
An automatically closing cover for the hom 
used to lubricate machine tools has } brought 
out by J. L. Osgood, 43 Pearl Str Buffalo 
N, Y. The special features claimed for the coy, 
are that there is no interference with the flow ,: 
lubricant and the cover automatically closes who, 
the oil can is withdrawn, thus keeping dust ang diy 
from entering the 
bearings. 
fa es afl on The cover consists 
Y } of a metal shell sy. 
os rounding the ball tha 
anana closes the opening 
J WANA and the spring which 
CHW forces the ball back 
Bal Sarin Rare into position when the 
- spout of the oil cap 


Automatically 


Closing Cover, ; 
Full as 


Size, for Oil Holes in 
Machine Tools 


withdrawn. The 
metal shell is slit ¢ 
two diametrically op. 
posite points to provide for the necessary contri. 
tion when the cover is inserted. 

The cover is manufactured directly from a piee 
of bar stock in a turret machine and is com. 
pleted and dropped off without a second operation, 
the valve and spring being inserted and the end 
spun over. In connection with the manufacture 
of the covers an interesting turret tool was devised, 
This carries the saw, which cuts the slot in the 
cover without stopping the work carrying spindle 


Better Industrial Relations Exhibit 


The exhibit of better industrial relations held for 
the week of April 18 to 25 under the auspices of the 
Business Men’s Group of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture at 2 West Sixty-fourth street, New York City, 
covered developments made by employers to benefit 
workmen. Most of the work was shown by phote 
graphs mounted upon cardboard in large wall displays. 

The value of developing the employee's personality 
and calling on his originality and initiative by putting 
him on advisory committees, etc., was emphasized. An- 
other part took up the matter of wages, disputes, 
strikes, etc., and their solution by protocol, profit-shar- 
ing and other means. A department was given over 
to the improvement of physical conditions in different 
establishments. Models and illustrations were show 
of safety devices, improvements of workingmens 
homes, luncheon and rest-room facilities, factory hos- 
pitals, ete. Schools of applied science now conducted 
by many corporations for the benefit of their employees 
occupied a prominent place in the exhibit. Thos 
shown included the Cadillac Motor Car Company, 
American Locomotive Company, the Consolidated (a 
Company of New York City, the Brown & Sharpe Mie 
Company and others. 

Industrial betterment by co-operation of the & 
ployees aided by the manufacturer was exemplified by 
co-operative benefit societies, savings systems, pensiom 
and old age insurance. Motion pictures and talks 
leaders in industry on arbitration and conciliation, ™ 
dustrial betterment and industrial education supp* 
mented the exhibit. 


The annual meeting of the branch managers ant 
salesmen of the Warner & Swasey Company, ‘ a 
Ohio, was held April 21. Talks were given by W. & 
Warner and Ambrose Swasey, the heads of the company 
Various subjects were also discussed by branch mar 
agers, among them being “The Automobile Industry © 
the United States,” “The Future for Manufacturing 
the East,” “The Prospects for Railroad Business = a 
Middle West,” “The Future for Hand Machines * 
Automatics in the Brass Trade” and “Intensive >* 
manship.” The salesmen were joined at dinner a 
heads of departments. About 100 persons were presen 








REGENERATIVE SHOP FURNACE 


Wast s Utilized Within Furnace and Blast 
. irtain for Working Opening 


ne of furnace for use in the forge shop 
special economizer shield over the 
ening to recover a large percentage of 
linarily wasted and a novel arrange- 
which acts as a barrier between the 
aaa d the heat has been developed by the 
Ww well Company, 50 Church street, New 
York | One of the points is that the operator 
Sa loser to the furnace than otherwise and 
= ile material faster and with less effort and 
ac mf The furnace is designed especially for 
ae. te ection with the heating of small and 
ed work, such as bolt and nut stock, 
| hammer parts, springs, shears, snips, 
tler | a large variety of general drop forging 
t hammer work common in a large range of 

| plants. 
operation of the furnace the spent gases 
harged from the working opening are deflected 
last away from the operator and against 
tubes and headers of the economizer, through 
which the air for combustion is circulated, with the 
result that the air, taking up heat in its passage, 
lelivered hot into the furnace with the fuel. 
ation of the waste heat should, of course, 
mean economy in fuel and also in the volume of air 
introduced into the furnace, which in turn not only 
nds to decrease the power required to deliver the 








onomizer and the Protective Air Blast 





‘mount of oxidation or formation of 
surface of the stock, during the forging 
well. 


' the working opening is a blast form- 
of air under pressure through which 
vorks. It is formed by air discharged 

in the bottom or first pipe of the 
‘ shown. In addition to deflecting the 


Waste o : . 
| ‘eer nto the economizer, the blast also pro- 
Rea rator, and it has been found in tests 


& period of several months that, as a 
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result of the comfortable working conditions, an 
output in some instances 60 to 75 per cent. larger 
than had been previously attained in the same 
hearth area has been secured. 

The furnace is designed for the use of oil, gas 
or powdered coal and low pressure air, and if de- 
sired can be employed in connection with coal or 
coke. While satisfactory results have been secured 
with oil and an air blast of but a few ounces, the 
builder recommends that to secure the best result§ 
with the blast and to employ but one blowing sys- 
tem for freeing scale from the dies as well as for 
serving the furnace pressures of between 8 oz. and 
11% lb. per sq. in. be used. 

The furnaces are built with seven widths of 
heating chamber, ranging from 14 to 48 in. and 
from 6 in. to 30 ft. deep. Working openings can be 
provided at one or both ends, as may be desired. 





The furnaces may be built on legs or with solid 
foundation supports, depending upon the size. The 
leg construction is used only in connection with the 
smaller sizes, on account of the weight imposed by 
the heavy linings and the iron work. 


German Steel Castings and the Import Trade 


Martin Miinzesheimer, managing director of the 
Gelsenkirchener Gussstahl und Eisenwerke at Gelsen- 
kirchen, Westphalia, sailed from New York this week 
after a two weeks’ stay in the United States, investi- 
gating the possibilities of trade in steel castings with 
this country. He called at the Navy and War depart- 
ments at Washington. To an interviewer at New York 
Mr. Miinzesheimer said: “I must say that the manu 
facturers I have seen received me most cordially and 
freely assisted me in my studies. Personally, I believe, 
with the lowered tariff in the United States, there will be 
a large increase in our business with your country. 
This visit has been most interesting, and I am already 
looking forward to a longer stay in the United States 
about the end of this year.” Steel castings carried 
specific duties, under the Payne-Aldrich tariff, ranging 
up to 7 cents per pound, ordinary castings being at rates 
representing a minimum of about 35 per cent. The 
Underwood tariff is 15 per cent. 


jt ee 








Work of the American Pig Iron Association 


Northern Furnaces Largely Represented— 
Heavy Losses Shown on the Operations of 
Recent Months—Unique Statistical Methods 


The first general meeting of the American Pig 
Iron Association, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Thursday, April 23, brought out a large 
representation of pig iron producing capacity north 
of the Ohio River. Virginia furnaces were also 
well represented, but otherwise the attendance from 
the South was limited to officers of two Tennessee 
companies. It may fairly be said that so many of 
the pig iron manufacturers of the country have 
never been together at one time. 

The deliberations of the meeting gave no cheer- 
ing picture of the present condition of the pig iron 
trade of the country. It was agreed, however, that 
progress had been made since the organization of 
the association in January. Its activities have been 
largely in the direction of gathering data which 
would indicate the condition of the industry as a 
whole and show to each member the disastrous 
results of the low prices and depressed business 
which have prevailed for many months. In the dis- 
cussions of the day mention was not omitted of the 
fact that foreign pig iron now has easier access 
to the American market, as already demonstrated 
. by the sale of Nova Scotia iron in Eastern dis- 
tricts. 

President J. G. Butler, Jr., called attention in 
his address to the desirability of uniform contract 
stipulations for pig iron and this question was 
discussed at some length, though without definite 
action. 


UNIQUE STATISTICAL METHODS 

The statistical work of the association has been 
developed in a striking way, and the activities in 
this direction of D. T. Croxton, of the Cleveland 
Furnace Company, were specially commented on in 
the report of the association’s secretary, John A. 
Penton, of Cleveland. By means of the forms de- 
vised by Mr. Croxton the members of the associa- 
tion in their various district meetings are able to 
compile accurate statistics of stocks of pig iron on 
hand at the end of a given month, unfilled orders on 
hand, etc. It has also been possible to secure with 
entire secrecy, so far as individual returns are con- 
cerned, composite figures of the cost of making 
iron in a given district for the month, and the profit 
or loss on shipments made in the month, as well 
as on iron represented in new orders of the month. 
An adding machine is brought into requisition at 
the meetings and individual figures are put upon 
the machine in an entirely confidential way. Anony- 
mous slips are used—one for each item of the data 
compiled—and each slip is destroyed as soon as the 
figures have been put on the machine. Thus totals 
and averages are made up and announced at the 
meeting and each member present carries away 
with him the composite record. 

A committee was appointed to recommend a 
general efficiency system for the plants of the mem- 
bers of the association. This consists of the fol- 
lowing: Hugh Kennedy, Rogers-Brown Iron Com- 
pany, Buffalo, chairman; J. B. Newton, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager Virginia Iron, Coal & 
Coke Company, Roanoke, Va.; F. W. Blair, Lake 
Superior Iron & Chemical Company, Detroit, Mich.; 
T. H. Wickwire, Wickwire Steel Company, Buffalo; 


C. E. Buek, Chattanooga Iron & Coal | 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

It was decided to hold the general meetiy 
the association in April and September oj 
year. 


poration, 


gs of 


each 
BANQUET DISCUSSIONS 


A dinner attended by members of the assoeia. 
tion and a few invited guests was held at the Wa). 
dorf-Astoria Thursday evening. While trade dis. 
cussion was presumed to be confined to the day ges. 
sion, the informal speechmaking after the dinner 
drifted inevitably to the subject uppermost in the 
minds of the members. Allusion was repeated) 
made to the fact that the balances of pig iron pro. 
While the futility and illegality of any effort t 
fix prices were steadily in mind, it was believed 
much could be done to remedy the deplorable cop- 
ditions under which pig iron producers had gone 
on, by giving wide publicity to the facts as to the 
plight of the industry. President Butler called o 
the following to respond to toasts: W. A. Rogers, 
Rogers, Brown & Co., Buffalo; H. S. Chamberlain, 
Roane Iron Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Leonard 
Peckitt, Empire Steel & Iron Company, Catasav- 
qua, Pa.; M. C. Armour, Iroquois Iron Company, 
Chicago; F. B. Richards, M. A. Hanna & Co., Cleve- 
land, who is treasurer of the association; David 
T. Croxton, Cleveland Furnace Company; Hugh 
Kennedy, Buffalo; John A. Penton, secretary; /. 
C. Wicks, Garry Iron & Steel Company, Youngs 
town; R. F. Grant, general counsel of M. A. Hanna 
& Co., and A. I. Findley. 


President’s Address 


At the morning session President Joseph ©. 
Butler, Jr., vice-president Brier Hill Steel © m- 
pany, Youngstown, discussed trade conditions an¢ 
the work of the association as follows: 


It has been my ambition for nearly a quarter 0! 4 
century that an association of merchant pig iron manv- 
facturers, national in its character, should be formed 
Various attempts have been made to bring this about, 
but up to the present time all such efforts have failee 

The Bessemer Pig Iron Association, with which ! 
was connected for a period of 17 years, was dissolve 
about two years ago, because of the fact that tne 
furnaces comprising the association had gradua’' 
either been absorbed by existing steel plants or - 
companies owning the furnaces had built steel pia" 
thus making a market for their product. Wher = 
Bessemer association went out of existence, one 0 7 
gentlemen connected therewith, largely interested in te 
iron and steel business, said to me that he hoped * 
would succeed in forming an association which wou’ 
take in the entire merchant blast furnace industry 
the United States; and I may say that it was /@‘F'" 
the result of this talk that has brought about _ 
present association, which was formed in the “ 
New York on January 8, 1914. 


NINETY PER CENT. OF NORTHERN CAPA‘ ITY 


I may be pardoned if I say that in the ages 
since the organization was formed, no similar ©", 
ization in the country can show an equa eC 
growth, as far as membership is concerned; ne 
doubt whether any association has accomplished * 
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ving together an equally large percentage 
aged in any one industry in as short a 
ature of the business there has existed 
at need for an organization of this char- 
ne has previously existed. To this last 
| many of the evil conditions under which 
has always suffered and is still suffering. 
\ illed to date 69 members, controlling 143 
es. This number represents more than 
of the merchant blast furnace capacity 
Ohio River. 
ich has been gained for all of us by the 
of individual experiences concerning the 
that confront the manufacturer of pig iron 
les, I think, all here will agree that it re- 
r one of our members, D. T. Croxton, a 
ast furnace man, to evolve a method where- 
any one divulging the details of his own 
usiness, all have had an opportunity to 
exact conditions under which the industry 
ited in each of the six districts into which 
naturally divides itself. Too much cannot 
the excellence of his system and the extent 
is bringing us all face to face with the 
‘onditions under which we have been trying 
usiness, confronted on the one hand with the 
therto unsolved problem of taking care of our 
int when there is no market for pig iron, and 
ther with the problem of how to conduct our 
that no loss may be sustained and the way 
it for making a reasonable profit. 
mend, for your consideration, this subject 
suggest its being discussed during our de- 
and if the thought meets with your ap- 
vill recommend the appointment of a commit- 
make a report before we adjourn as to the 
y of continuing to bring out at each session 
various districts, for the time being at least, 
ts that apparently cannot be secured in any 
and which are certainly operating to in- 
knowledge we all have of existing condi- 
improve our efficiency in overcoming the 
which so constantly confront us. 
her matter which—it is proper—should come 
at this time is the consideration of the great 
f not only safe-guarding our employees from 
it doing all in our power to render more 
the conditions under which they work. 
everywhere being considered desirable not 
a business standpoint, but it is a duty we 
es as well as those who work for us. 


\ TARIFF COMMISSION URGED 


stry in the country more quickly feels the 
good business conditions, and none is so 
nfluenced by adverse circumstances. And, 
subject that I do not desire to discuss at 
eth at this time, I believe that the recently passed 
was of necessity formulated by men who from 
nature of their occupation were naturally 
ed in many ways concerning the important 
passed upon by them, and I feel justified in 
to consider the advisability of requesting 
national congress shall, before its adjourn- 
t such provisions as will lead to the appoint- 
non-partisan tariff commission that shall at 
te give consideration not only to all of the 
rtant sections of this measure, but espe- 
he iron and steel schedules with the pur- 
nly rectifying any existing inequalities, but 
put to rest any unjust criticisms if existing 

ind to be fair and equitable. 
as our tariffs are largely the work of 
ties or partisan organizations, they are 
-v& to be an issue, and our people can well afford 
e exact facts, no matter what the expense, 
nat when these are gathered scientifically 
from partisan bias, our national legisla- 
ten and act in harmony with the recom- 

nade, 


“UNIFORM PIG-IRON CONTRACT 


respect could we demonstrate this asso- 
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ciation’s power for good more than by the adoption 
of a uniform form of contract to be used by all of our 
members and customers alike and which should contain 
all the necessary provisions to protect seller and buyer 
irrespective of grade, analysis, time of delivery, terms 
of payment, etc. There is no reason why one cus- 
tomer should not receive the same treatment as an- 
other, when it comes to the terms and conditions of 
sale. There should be no discrimination, and while 
the customer may always ask for a concession, he is 
invariably easily satisfied if he has a feeling that he 
is being accorded the same treatment as others in the 
same line of business. These and other subjects will 
be brought before you for your consideration. I am 
confident that your deliberations will be productive 
of great good to an industry whose prosperity is most 
intimately entwined with that of our country. 

I do desire to urge, however, that in all things we 
be entirely frank with each other in every way and that 
we remember that this is an age of co-operation, and 
without desire or intent to do other than observe all 
the laws of the land, we can easily and strictly within 
our rights, at all times exchange much information 
concerning our costs and production, etc., in a way 
that will be mutually interesting and very helpful. 

And we should remember always that in all our 
efforts we must not overlook every opportunity to in- 
crease the value of the service we are rendering our 
customers, and by doing all in our power to standard- 
ize and improve the quality of our material and pre- 
vent the consumer from needless loss and embarrass- 
ment, we are only going to, in the long run, do our- 
selves a service and bring to this association a 
measure of respect and confidence that may be its most 
valuable asset. 


Report of the Secretary 


The secretary, John A. Penton, reported on the 
activities of the association in the first three months 
of its existence, saying that the work of organiza- 
tion had so far progressed that practically the en- 
tire merchant pig iron industry north of the Ohio 


River, with a few scattering exceptions, is now 
included. The report, practically in full, is as fol- 
lows : 


AN ACCURATE DATA SYSTEM 


The meetings of the different district have been 
uniformly well attended and a maximum of interest 
has been taken in all our proceedings. This has cen- 
tered mainly about the method devised by Mr. Croxton 
for assembling accurate data covering costs and prices 
on the one hand and stocks, shipments, orders, etc., on 
the other. This system, only possible of conception by 
one of wide practical experience, possessing the great- 
est familiarity with all details of furnace operation 
and management, has been thus far the main inspira- 
tion of the association’s activities and has brought 
home to each member a degree of knowledge of condi- 
tions in each particular district that no one anticipated. 
This has been gradually improved from time to time 
until we are now able by its use to determine accurately 
many things concerning the dismal! conditions of the 
industry in each producing district that had not been 
previously even suspected. 

While realizing his own unfortunate condition al- 
ways, each individual member imagined that in a large 
measure his situation, for particular reasons, was pe- 
culiar to himself. He did not appreciate that during 
the nervous struggle he was making to keep himself 
afloat and his plant in operation, some times at a very 
great loss and with a serious impairment to his capital 
account, his competitors were all doing practically the 
same thing. But through this system, which has 
brought together and consolidated into one exact set of 
figures the costs, selling prices, production, stocks on 
hand, etc., of all of our members all over the country, 
taken right from their books, we have been confronted 
with the truth that this great industry, in a measure 
the cornerstone of the iron, steel and general manufac- 
turing business of the nation, has been for some time 
losing vast sums of its stockholders’ money. 
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THE RECORD OF LOSSES 


Grouping all of the figures gathered by the ac- 
countants who had charge of the system in each plant, 
and taking the last month for which all the data have 
been compiled, namely February of this year, we find 
as follows: 

1. That the average loss per ton on all pig iron 
sold by our members, representing for that month 
above 85 per cent. of the merchant pig iron made 
north of the Ohio River, was $1.15 per ton. 

2. That the total production of our members during 
February was 437,603 tons, which means a total loss on 
sales for February of $503,243.45. 

3. That the average loss to all of the members for 
that month on iron shipped was exactly 95c. per ton. 

4. That the total iron shipped by all of the mem- 
bers during that month was 338,223 tons, which means 
a total loss on shipments for February of $321,311.85. 

5. That the average loss on unfilled orders upon 
the books of all the members March 1 was exactly 73c. 
per ton. 

6. That the unfilled orders amounted to 1,714,801 
tons, which means a loss upon the unfilled orders on 
the books of the members March 1 of $1,251,804.73. 

There is an illusion in the minds of some people in 
America, though they have not had any real experi- 
ence, either as owners, operators or dealers in pig 
iron, that any affiliation with this industry was cer- 
tain to be successful. But the records of furnaces 
that are shut down, the number of receiverships and 
the monetary loss all are enduring, have brought home 
to us all the realization that a continuance of the con- 
ditions that have existed and that now exist in the 
business world and in this industry, can only bring 
to us a period of sad disaster. 


GOVERN MENT FIGURES ON PIG IRON COST 


As showing the severe economies practiced at the 
furnaces of our members and as an evidence that the 
data submitted of the cost of our product can be more 
than substantiated, I submit for your consideration 
Part 3 of the Report of the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions on the Steel Industry, submitted by Secretary 
Redfield to President Wilson on May 6, 1913. On page 
87 and pages 541 and 566 inclusive, this volume shows 
that the average production cost of Bessemer and basic 
iron in the entire country in the plants represented in 
this association was $14.16 per ton in the years 1902 
to 1906 inclusive. This figure did not at any time in- 
clude selling costs and likewise was exclusive of profit 
upon investment, operation or interest. 

There is not a man in the room or a pig iron manu- 
facturer in America who will not agree that the cost 
of production in 1913 and 1914 in this country has been 
at least a dollar a ton more than it was in 1902 to 
1906, as the result of increased cost of labor, fuel, 
liability insurance and other items entering into our 
costs at this time, which would bring our minimum cost 
at present to $15 per ton for Bessemer. If after that 
we were to add as a very reasonable profit $1 a ton, 
the price at which our product should be sold (and a 
price to which no fair-minded consumer would object) 
would be at least an average of $16 per ton at the 
furnace for Bessemer iron. And yet the average actual 
price of all iron sold by all of our members reporting 
during the month of February was $13.30 a ton, a 
figure that was 86c. per ton less than the average bare 
cost of furnace production according to Government 
experts during the years 1902 to 1906 inclusive, for 
the grades referred to in that report, when it was 
being made at a dollar per ton less than it is being 
made for now. 

As the difference in cost between the production 
of Bessemer on the one hand and foundry and basic 
iron on the other, is about $1 a ton and the cost of 
production since those years has increased as indi- 
cated, nearly $1 a ton likewise, it is not unfair in 
any way to use the Government’s figures of that 
date for the grades they refer to as applying to our 
own entire average production cost at this time. 

Taking the figures of that period as a basis, we 
would find that the 375,392 tons of iron sold by our 
members north of the Ohio River in January, 1914, 
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was sold for $321,819.12 under the Govern 
mate of cost and exclusive of selling charges, inter. 
charges, etc. Adding to this 86c. per ton loss for +, 
period referred to, the usual selling cost ins 
ton, we find the loss on January bus 
amounted to $454,224.32. 

These figures can be multiplied and e "on 
definitely by using Secretary Redfield’s costs and ya 
ues to demonstrate the tremendous sacri! 
material and capital in recent months, and : 
data prevents the consideration of the figur 
losses upon our operation for a longer peri 
ering the previous months. 
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HANDICAP OF FREE PIG IRON 


And now added to the foregoing is handicap 
placed upon the entire industry by a Government that 
has made a special proclamation of its great desire ty 
aid the American people and to make secure for qlj 
time the basis of its manufacturing interests and the 
prosperity of its business men. 

We have now confronting us one more hardship jp 
the shape of the knowledge that foreign countries 
owing to the abolition of our tariff and because of 
their lower cost of production are going to be able tp 
ship, and are even right now shipping and arranging 
to ship, quantities of foreign pig iron into our country 
when the whole industry here is operating at a |oss 
of millions of dollars a month. It would seem to be 
absolutely inconceivable that all this can be true, but 
every man engaged in the iron and steel business jp 
the country knows it is true. 

Is it any wonder that a large percentage of the 
blast furnaces operated by our members are closed 
down and more are closing? 

Is it any wonder that some of our members have re- 
duced, are reducing, or are contemplating reducing 
wages of their employees? 

Is it any wonder that this business and every busi- 
ness in America connected with it or depending upon it 
is halting or has halted? 

If our foreign friends can afford to ship into Amer- 
ica when we are selling at a figure that is less than the 
Government’s own estimate of costs, who knows or who 
can tell what they are likely to do if the Americar 
manufacturer should ever be in a position to sell pig 
iron again at a profit over the charges for production! 

Time only can solve the problems that confront us 
—time and the application of every possible economy 
and comparison of results by manufacturers and 4 
willingness to stand up close, shoulder to shoulder in 
defense of our industry, our stockholders, our trade 
and our employees and to endeavor by every possibie 
means to prevent a continuance of the conditions that 
have placed such a burden upon all engaged in the 
business. 

But out of all this some measure of comfort must 
come, we must feel confident, and that the situation 
which has cast its pall over us all can continue i 
definitely no one can believe. That we have tried, at 
trying and are going to continue to try to do our very 
best to reduce our costs and increase our plant an 
operating efficiency in every conceivable way, 80 45 “ 
be able to meet conditions, is of course certain, an 
that we somehow or other are going to succeed mus 
be sure. 

An interesting machine for building wire te 
has been placed on the market by the Union © 
Association, 300 Rea Building, Terre Haute, Ind. The 
horizontal or line wites are stretched tightly betwe® 
the corner posts, which may be set at any distance # 
to, say, two miles, depending on the ground over wal" 
the fence is to be built. After the line wires are "2% 
ened the machine weaves the mesh wires at the 
of from 16 to 22 ft. per min. The machine is open 
by a self-contained gasoline engine, which also prope 
it. The fences range from 9 to 52 in. in hight, the '™ 
wires being placed 4% in. apart. Either barbed, a 
or plain wire may be used for the line wires, os 
machines will make either 3, 5, 7 or 12 in. mesh. “ 
average output of the machines is 40 rods per ™ 
including the time required to change the spo ® 
wire. 
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MINUM IN RAIL STEEL* 


Its nce on the Ingot and the Finished 
Product 


BY M. H. WICKHORST 


estigation was made concerning the in- 
aluminum on Bessemer ingots and rails, 
ed to the molds while pouring the steel; 
and same time some tests were made on the 
--dvence of silicon on Bessemer rails, when added 
as ferrosilicon to the molds. Four ingots were 
snlit en and a chemical survey was made of 
these: Ll were rolled into 85 or 90-lb. rails and 

y drop tests and transverse tests of the base. 
‘his work was done at the South Chicago works of 
the Illinois Steel Company, which furnished all the 


Five ingots were of untreated Bessemer steel, 
eight were treated with aluminum varying from 1 
to 10 oz. per ton of steel, and two ingots were 
treated with additions of ferrosilicon equivalent 
to 0.1 and 0.2 per cent. of silicon respectively. 
These latter were rolled into rails. 

[he ingots used for splitting and chemical sur- 
vey had about 0.44 per cent. carbon. The plain 
ingot had a large central cavity or pipe in the 
ipper part and a large number of small elongated 
holes along the sides in the upper part. This ingot 
also had a raised top. The other three ingots 
treated respectively with 1 oz., 2 oz. and 5 oz. of 
aluminum per ton of steel had somewhat larger 
pipes, but were free from the small elongated holes 
Jong the sides. They had flat or sunken tops. Ex- 
pressed differently, the aluminum-treated ingots had 
irger pipes, but contained denser steel around the 

One ounce of aluminum per ton had consid- 
erable influence in this direction and the effect in- 
reased a little with increase of aluminum. 

The chemical surveys showed a more even dis- 
tribution of the material in the aluminum-treated 
ngots, with less segregation or concentration of 
arbon, phosphorus and sulphur in the interior and 
pper part. Both plain and treated ingots showed 

enters” in the lower part of the ingot; that 

re was negative segregation of carbon, phos- 

orus and sulphur in the interior and lower part 

ot. The walls of the treated ingots showed 

fair iniform composition throughout their 

hights. The plain ingot showed a considerable soft- 

e! r negative segregation in the upper corners. 

‘he carbon, phosphorus and sulphur increased in 

he wall downward until the average composition 

teel was reached at about one-third of the 

eit trom the top, after which the wall remained 
ta iniform composition. 


TWO GRADES OF HARDNESS 


were made of steel of two grades of hard- 
about 0.45 per cent. carbon rolled into 
and the other of about 0.61 per cent. 
ed into 90-lb. rails® Some were of plain 
treated with aluminum varying from 
oz. per ton and two were treated with 

2 per cent. silicon added as ferrosilicon. 
drop tests, the use of aluminum was in 
‘tended with a considerable increase in 
the upper part of the bar, where the 

s low in the plain steel, especially with 


mA 


Of a report issued as a bulletin by the Ameri- 
-ngineering Association and later submitted as 


eae to the report of the Committee on Rail, pre- 

annual meeting of the association at Chicago, 

, 4 a Mr. Wickhorst is engineer of tests of the 
-Aall. 
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the higher carbon. The addition of silicon had a 
similar effect, especially with the 0.2 per cent. addi- 
tion. With the 0.45 per cent. carbon steel the aver- 
age ductility of the whole bar was about the same 
in the aluminum treated as in the plain steel, but 
with the 0.61 per cent. carbon steel it was consid- 
erably greater in the aluminum-treated bars. 

The aluminum additions and the larger addi- 
tion of silicon were attended with interior flaws ex- 
tending downward a considerable distance (30 to 
45 per cent. of the weight of the ingot) from the 
top, while with plain steel interior laminations as 
seen in the fractures of the drop-test pieces were 
absent or close to the top end. The aluminum and 
silicon additions were made to the molds while pour- 
ing the steel, and whether the interior laminations 
in the rails would occur in the same way if the 
additions were made to the ladle before pouring 
the steel into the molds, this investigation does not 
show. 

Incidental to this work some results were ob- 
tained concerning the influence of carbon on duc- 
tility as measured in the drop test. The elongation 
for 0.45 per cent. carbon averaged about 27 per cent. 
and for 0.61 per cent. carbon about 17 per cent. 
Roughly, the elongation decreased 0.6 per cent. for 
each 0.01 per cent. increase in carbon, between the 
above carbon limits. 

Transverse tests of the base were made by sup- 
porting pieces of rail 2 ft. long, on two supports 
placed opposite each other near the edges of the 
flanges under the middle of the length of the piece 
tested. The supports were 6 in. long and were 
placed 1% in. in from the sides of the flanges. The 
load was applied in the test machine to the head 
of the rail at the middle. With the 0.61 per cent. 
carbon steel, treatment with 2 oz. of aluminum was 
attended with considerable increase in transverse 
strength and sag of flange before breaking. With 
treatments with 5 oz. and 10 oz. of aluminum per 
ton of steel there were some further increases. 
With the 0.45 per cent. carbon steel there were 
small increases in transverse strength and sag of 
flange with the aluminum treatments as against 
plain steel. 


BENEFITS OF ALUMINUM ADDITIONS 


To sum up: Ingots treated with aluminum added 
to the mold were of more even composition through- 
out than plain Bessemer steel. There was less possi- 
tive segregation in the interior and upper part of 
the ingot, but the negative segregation or soft 
center in the interior and lower parts of the ingot 
was about the same. There was a softening or 
negative segregation in the upper part of the wall 
of the plain ingot, while in the aluminum-treated 
ingots the walls were of fairly even composition 
throughout the hight of the ingot. Aluminum- 
treated ingots had larger and deeper pipes than 
plain steel, but had denser steel around the pipes. 

Rails of plain steel had a brittle zone in the 
upper part of the bar as disclosed by the drop test. 
In the rails of aluminum-treated steel this zone 
was largely eliminated. Rails of plain steel con- 
tained their laminations close to the top end of the 
bar. while in aluminum-treated rails the interior 
laminations were found a considerable distance 
from the top end, varying from about 30 to 45 
per cent. of the weight of the ingot. In the trans- 
verse test of the base, rails of aluminum- 
treated steel showed considerably greater trans- 
verse strength of the base and sag of the flange 
before breaking than the rails of plain steel, with 
0.61 per cent. carbon and a little greater strength 
and sag of flange with 0.45 per cent. carbon. 
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The Worcester Conventions Last We: 


oa 


Leading Features of the Meetings of the 
National Metal Trades Association and the 
National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


If the two conventions which were held last 


meeting, the unqualified satisfaction which was everywhere expressed by the participants ro! 
tion of any uncertainty. A record-breaking attendance is one proof of the wisdom of the choice 
taking into account that the present condition of business may have helped toward strong represen} 


tion of the membership. The meetings themselves 


tions, industrial safety, industrial education, industrial management and standardization of tools and 
appliances,—but the social side was particularly conspicuous for its successes, as the subjoined account 


will help to show. This could only be the result 


week need any justification as regards t! 


piace 
que S. 
» even 


a” 


were notably fruitful,—in discussion of labor 


iS 


of a local committee which had evidently caref 


planned in advance to meet any contingency and was consequently ready to care for the unexpectedly 


large numbers. Especially to be commended were 
which included automobile rides, luncheons, visits 


The importance of Worcester as a center of metal- 


Cul 


the arrangements made for entertaining the ladies 
to places of special interest and a theater part 
working industries, a fact of which the map print 


in The Iron Age of April 16 bore strong evidence, made the intervals between sessions highly profit 


able, as the plants were thrown open to the visitors. 


iy 
Finally mention should be made of a volume. 


no less than 324 pages, generously illustrated, which was distributed as a souvenir of Worcester.—w. w. y 


The National Metal Trades Association 


The annual convention of the National Metal 
Trades Association at Worcester, Mass., April 20-22 
inclusive, broke all records of attendance, even 
though held in a comparatively small city, and in 
a portod bg rather dull business. The registration 
totaled 283 manufacturing houses, which was in ex- 
cess of a attendance at New York a year ago. 

The sentiment was strong that occasionally a 
smaller center should be selected. Next year, how- 
ever, New York will again be chosen, probably, and 
perhaps after that a Western city. Also, the con- 
census of opinion was that the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association should make it a custom 
to hold its semi-annual convention in the same week 
and at the same place of the meeting of the Metal 
Trades Association. The membership overlaps in 
a large way, and the attendance at both Worcester 
conventions was augmented as a consequence. The 
Iron Age last week gave details of the Metal Trades 
convention up to the Wednesday morning session. 
Tuesday evening the dinner dance was a pronounced 
success. A few points of President Layman’s ad- 
dress should, however, be here set forth: 


PRESIDENT LAYMAN’S ADDRESS 


I may with propriety express the sincere feeling akin 
to hopelessness of the employer in general, that there 
has not developed a manifest change in the attitude of 
legislators in this direction. This association does not 
and will not impede legislative reforms essential to the 
actual social welfare of industrial workers. But we 
deplore that legislators do not distinguish between the 
proper demands of labor for social justice and its im- 
proper demands for labor monopoly. In political life, 
the fact that labor monopoly is as detrimental to the 
public welfare as capital monopoly seems hardly to 
have been considered at all, up to this time. The 
public may be congratulated that capitalistic control, 
alleged or real, of its legislators is practically a thing 
of the past, but it should be warned and informed by 
every means at command of the equally great menace 
of its legislators being dominated by labor monopolists. 
It is the duty of the officers of your association and the 
far-reaching duty of the principals of the member com- 
panies to join temperately and openly in a campaign 
of education by and through which the public may 
learn that it is as vital to avoid legislating into labor 
monopoly as to legislate out of capital monopoly. 

Your officers have confidence in the high ideals and 


the non-partisan attitude of President Wilson on the 
labor question. While we believe it to have been a 
serious mistake on the President’s part to have signed 
the sundry appropriations bill of the special session of 
Congress with the exemption clause pertaining to labor 
prosecutions, we do not believe this to have been ex- 
pressive of the President’s personal convictions on this 
question, and we entertain the confident belief that a 
closer contact of the President with the working organ- 
izations of union labor will disclose to him that the 
prime purposes of these organizations are monopolistic 
in character, and thereby bring his non-partisan atti- 
tude on labor questions into sharper public definition. 

One year ago the I. W. W. movement had attained 
alarming proportions. To-day we believe the menace 
of it, in a large sense, has passed. All classes of s0- 
ciety recognize it to be a destructive rather than : 
constructive labor movement. This has been true not 
only in America, but in other important nations. In- 
deed, the brightest sign of the times industrially | 
apparent gradual awakening of the public to a t 
comprehension of some of the aggressive forms of !a! 
organizations. Now, as never before, is the great mid 
dle class public receptive to true information as ' 
labor controversies. This situation has come about, !! 
my opinion, largely because of the rapid elimination 
of serious social injustice in industrial life. The con- 
tinuously advancing cost of living has also exposed the 
serious cost aspect of artificial labor monopoly in ! 
dustrial life. In surprisingly unexpected ways, ‘“¢ 
public has taken unto itself in recent months the sette 
ment of certain large labor disputes. This was true # 
Calumet, also in the great South African strike, a's 
in the strike of municipal employees at Leeds, Englat 
similarly in the great New Zealand strike ot ie 
workers, to some extent also in the coal strike of Lol” 
rado. 


ne 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


Wednesday morning’s session opened w ith an ad 
dress, illustrated by lantern slides, on “Results © 
Applied Scientific Management,” by George Ded. 
Babcock, H. H. Franklin Mfg. Company, Syracus® 
N. Y. It is planned to print the paper at length 
in a subsequent issue. 

Prof. Dexter S. Kimball, Sibley College, Cornel 
University, presented a paper on “Basic Principles les 
of Industrial Organization.” After considering “ 
best known features of scientific aaa 
he stated: . és 

If human relations may be considered as the me” 
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nterprises, the method of remuneration 
be called the lubricant of the machin- 
be carefully noted, however, that the 
neration has no direct bearing upon the 
first principles. There is no necessary 
een a man’s pay and his output and one 
ften obtain through personal inspiration 
ts that another man obtains through an 
vage rate. For this reason there is no 
system. In fact, all wage systems rest 
ple principles, a discussion of which is, 
, | the limits of this paper. There is one 
agement, however, that is closely con- 
he remuneration of labor and that is the 
men better methods and better habits. 
anagement has received little or no at- 
et time and motion study, if they have 
- else, have pointed 
the greatest pos- cc 
onomic gain in in- 
duction lies in edu- 


i 


ot be overlooked 
iman relations which 
ex and difficult to 
of greatest im- 

so much because of 
earing upon pro- 
because of our 

of view regarding 

\ new industrial day 
which profits are 
factor and industry 
ked upon more and 
general means of sup- 
iman__— existence. It 
incredible that any 
ntelligent as this with 
standards rising 
likely to attain a 
erto unknown, will not 
solution of the divi- 
profits of industry 
fair and just, and it 
‘redible that it will 
men, willing or un- 

de thereby. Labor- 
igement, as based on 
discussed in the 
thout doubt will be 
timately because of 
value alone. All 
methods that lead to 
wer of production 
me into use, though 
to them may be 
first. But labor 
agement will have to justify every one of 
ich more fully than did its prototype la- 
chinery. It will not be enough that it will 
ts, it must justify its place in our social 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


ternoon session Walter Gordon Merritt, 
\nti-Boyeott Association, New York, 
‘dress on “Labor Legislation,” in which 


degree of solicitude for the working 
all precedent in the world’s history, and 
‘surance that our republic will endure. 
| in the enactment of thousands of labor 
st five or 10 years, which have almost 
ignity of a legal revolution. 

over 400 labor laws were passed by the 
We have traveled a long way toward 
the workers are the peculiar wards 
weak, economically, to protect their 
too improvident to fill their obligations 
"he statute books show that in his holy 
good cause, the zealot has too often lost 
rimary principle of fair play toward the 
legislation discloses no instance—as far 


t} + 


atl 
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as I recall—where any unfair labor law has been passed 
against labor and in the interest of capital within the 
past 10 years. 

The employer is on the defensive, but the forces of 
labor, with their organizations and their sympathizers, 
are embarked on a crusade which, from their point of 
view, makes capital their natural enemy. They are 
always ready—and in a measure they are right—to 
benefit labor at the expense of capital, and the only 
deterrents to more radical action are constitutional 
limitations and the fear that labor will 
directly by the injury of capital. 

Labor legislation which affects the manufacturers 
of this country may, with considerable precision, be 
sharply divided into two classes: First, that which re- 


be injured in- 


lates to the concerted activities of labor to improve 
their condition through monopoly and restraint of 
trade. Such are all laws which 
—_—_—_—__—__—_, aim to enlarge or restrict the 
militant activities of organized 

labor. 


The second class covers a 
broader and more varied field, 
where the government itself 
seeks, through legislation, to 
promote the health, safety and 
independence of the worker by 
protecting him from oppressive 
and unconscionable contracts and 
providing for his exigencies 

The legislative remedy is 
preferable to that which relies 
on the power of organized labor, 
in that it protects everyone re- 
gardless of union membership, 
while labor unions seek only the 
betterment of their own mem- 
bers even at the sacrifice of fel- 
low workers. Whatever you sel 
fishly deny the workers in one 
field is likely to prove a boome1 
ang to you in the other. I be 
lieve in the broad intervention of 
the state to protect the comfort, 
safety and independence of the 
worker, with an accompanying 
intervention, equally broad, to 
prevent organized labor from en 
gaging in the unwarranted ac 
tivities which have absorbed its 
attention in the past decade. 





After going into itemized 
details of this legislation Mr. 


H. RICE Merritt said: 
Associatiol The proof that our legisla 
tors and reformers have lost 
their sense of balance and of fairness is every- 


where available. How can the labor unions compiain 
of restrictions on the right of free speech, when they 
are responsible in part for laws on the statute 
books of over 20 states forbidding employers from 
speaking, writing or printing any communication to 
any employer for the purpose of influencing him to 
discharge or refuse to employ any person? 

Only five states have statutes against boycotting, 
while but a few more give adequate security against 
interference with workers. It is to the application of 
the common law by the courts that we are obliged to 
look for protection in such matters and now even that 
is endangered. As you well know, the labor union 
lobby is actively demanding of the legislatures of our 
state and nation the enactment of laws which will 
legalize conspiracy, outlaw business, exempt labor 
unions from the restraint of injunctions and the anti- 
trust statutes, and from all liability for damages or 
criminal prosecution. 

The ramifications of the American Federation of 
Labor designed to drive open shop products from com- 
merce, if once licensed to carry out these ends, can 
sweep all industry before it. This federation, with 
its 1600 organizers, 30,000 loca) unien d 
state federations composed. of all’ the’ a liatéd unions 
aricat and Civil Engineers, 
Meciai'-- « J 

PITTSBURGH. FAs” 
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of the state, and some 550 central labor unions com- 
posed of all the affiliated unions of the city, in a meas- 
ure controls the labor of 2,000,000 men and the consum- 
ing power of 10,000,000, and is organized and sub- 
divided to exterminate the open shop and non-union 
workers. 

Already eight states have enacted statutes exempt- 
ing labor organizations from their respective anti-trust 
laws. 

How strange it sounds that we should be called 
upon to oppose measures legalizing the boycott of open 
shops by exempting labor unions from the operation 
of anti-trust laws and injunction laws, when 25 states 
and our federal government forbid even the discharge 
of the union man as such! 

Your organization and the other leading employers’ 
associations of this country might well organize a 
joint legislative committee, with representatives from 
each, which should have for its sole purpose the inves- 
tigation and study of labor laws, through the employ- 
ment of experts, and should, as far as possible, co- 
operate with the American Association for Labor Legis- 
lation and the National Child Labor Committee. 

Were it not for constitutional limitations, we would 
have special legal privileges for one group of citizens to 
destroy business and property, laws forbidding an em- 
ployer to discharge a person because he belonged to the 
union, and at the same time relieving that union from 
liability for its wrongdoing in inflicting damages upon 
the involuntary employer of its members. There would 
be laws compelling an employer to recognize the union, 
laws requiring all products or printing used by the 
government to bear the union label, and all men em- 
ployed upon public works to be union men, public em- 
ployment bureaus conducted at the expense of the state 
and forbidden to render assistance to any employer 
against whom the union directed a strike. 

B. B. Tuttle, Cincinnati, who is counsel for 
various associations of manufacturers of Ohio, made 
an eloquent address on the general subject of labor 
legislation, and emphasized strongly the duty of the 
employer to give publicity to his cause, and brought 
out vigorously the instance of the amendment of the 
Ohio constitution, which made possible ultra-radical 
legislation, because the employer class failed to 
get out its vote when the question came up at the 
polls under referendum. 


REPORT OF THE SAFETY INSPECTOR 


William H. Doolittle, safety inspector of the 
National Metal Trades Association, in his annual 
report made a timely suggestion of a classification 
for accident reports which should be adapted to all 
members. 

BURNS (including electric, hot metal and steam) 
BOILER ACCIDENTS (including gauge 
CHIPS (from tools and material) 


glass) 


CRANES 
(a) All accidents in connection with overhead cranes (in- 
cluding shocks, burns, struck by material and handling 
ater 1) . s 666 eR WS SO Oa 
(b) all cecidents in connection with locomotive cranes... . 
(c) All accidents in connection with the use of block and 
tackle ie . ie eae a we ee ae 
(d) All accidents in connection with winches 
PUL Oe AOC LIEU ED a bic ws ado eudewcbsdcaiuxnecceweness 
EXCAVATING 


EYE ACCIDENTS (foreign bodies in eye not othe “rwise classi- 
fied ) 


FALLING M \TE R TAL. (other than by hand labor or hoist 
NED hile al aware a es GTR sd dS DS OSL Es ae ere a Gs 
FALLS 
(a) From ladders — 
(b) Into unprotected holes 
(c) From scaffolds : 
(d) Slipping from above . $ees one 
(e) Slipping or tripping on ground level. 
FIGHTING OR PLAYING 


CRAMPS fovercome 
HAND LABOR 
(a) Caught between material 
(b) Injured by 
(c) Struck by 
(d) Run into 
thing 


with heat, etc.) 


hand truck or wheelbarrow 
CAseee MOMEOTERE ois 4 5 0kb add S55 wows vende 
Struck hand or part of body against some- 
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(e) Injured by sledge-hammer, 
(f) Injured by slivers 
(g) Strains from lifting or piling....... 
(h) Injured by slipping of wrench 
ACHINERY 

(a) Caught in gearing or other parts of n 
(b) Caught or struck by belt ........ 
(c) Caught on set screw or other project 
(d) Injured by breaking of machinery 

(e) Injured by grinding wheels ...... 
(f) Injured by cutters and metal saws 
(g) Injured by jointers or buzz planers 
(h) Injured by circular wood saws 

(3) ZEUTeR BY BRE WAWE, <5 os cane cec de 
(j) Injured by other wood working machi 
(k) Injured by punch presses 
(1) Injured by rolls or shears 
INJURED BY PROTRUDING 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Mr. 
tions: 


The appointment of a safety committee ar 
of a safety system in the plant of each membe: 

The keeping of a record of all 
uniform classification. 

The reporting of all accidents by the employe: 

The use of the Safety Bulletin as a means of 
workmen. 

Enforcement of the use of 
protectors, etc., 


hatchet, o 
, Sharp edges, etc. 


\ 


NAILS... 


Doolittle made the following r mend 


accidents 


mechanical sat 
by discipline if necessary. 


Theodore O. Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., told how in one month 98 suggestions 
on safety matters had been received from the work- 
men and that of the 98 cases 94 were corrected while 
four were of no value. 


PLANS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Albertus H. Baldwin, Chief of Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., gave an instructive talk 
on the work of the bureau and the plans of the 
department for its development. He told how Sec- 
retary Redfield had asked Congress for $150,000 
per year so that the department could have, say 14 
men as its own representatives for the special bx 
efit of American business in such cities as Lond 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Vienna, St. Petersburg, & 
de Janeiro, Buenos Ayres, Lima, Tokio and Shang- 
hai. A fund of $100,000 is also wanted for the 
fiscal year especially to investigate matters in South 
America of interest to the commercial public of this 
country. 

NEW OFFICERS 


The report of the nominating committee was 
made by Justus H. Schwacke, William Sellers & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and was accepted, the 10 
lowing officers being elected: 

President, Herbert H. Rice, Waverley 
Indianapolis. 

First vice-president, L. H. Kittredge, 
Motor Car Company, Cleveland. 

Second vice-president, George Mesta, Mesta Ma- 
chine Company, Pittsburgh. 

Treasurer, F. C. Caldwell, H. W. Caldwell & So 
Company, Chicago. 

Councilors for two years: P. O. Geier, Uin 
nati Milling Machine Company, Cincinnati; © 
ence E. Whitney, Whitney Mfg. Company, Harti ford 
Conn.; H. D. Wilson, Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Compal 
Pittsburgh; H. N. Covell, Lidgerwood Mfg. > 
pany, Brooklyn; F. F. Beall, Packard Motor Cal 
Company, Detroit; R. H. Jeffrey, Jeffrey M! ig. 
pany, Columbus, Ohio. M. H. Barker, Ameri 
Tool & Machine Company, Boston, was ” 
honorary member. 

The other six councilors, whose terms 
next year, are F. K. Copeland, Sullivan Machine 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Harrington, Harring | 
ton & Richardson Arms Company, Worcester, Mass; 


Company, 


Peerless 


Cincil- 


ye-e!/ 


— 








dig, the Seneca Falls Mfg. Company, 
_N. Y.; Justus H. Schwacke, Wm. Sell- 
c., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry D. Sharpe, 
arpe Mfg. Company, Providence, R. L.; 
Dervoort, the Root & Van Dervoort En- 
mpany, East Moline, Ill. 

rdinary run of events Vice-President 
vould have been made president, Mr. 
tated, but was compelled to decline the 
or business reasons. 

ciation passed a resolution protesting 

enactment of further laws affecting 
ring, mercantile, railroad or banking 
s, and especially against House bill 
monly known as the Clayton bill. It was 
that manufacturers are now earnestly 
to assimilate existing legislation and 
be given a trial so that trade may re- 
east partial restoration. 

ssociation appropriated $1000 to be used 
ting the general work of advancing indus- 
ation. 

ficers were duly installed. A resolution 

nked the Worcester branch for its hos- 


[HE METAL TRADES BANQUET 
rdance with its usual custom, the Nation- 
Trades Association held a banquet on 
evening, and the speaking list was con- 
two speakers of national reputation. Retir- 
sident W. A. Layman presided as toast- 
nd incidentally Mr. Layman took the occa- 
pay a tribute to Donald Tulloch, secretary of 
Worcester branch and author of a remarkable 
ivenir book distributed at the convention, for the 
large part he had taken to make the convention 
The two speakers were Dr. J. Lawrence 
, head of the department of political econ- 
the University of Chicago, and Dr. W. H. 
e, president Brown University, Providence, 


Laughlin emphasized that the increase in 


nd the decrease in the number of hours of 
ndustry are due to natural causes, “unions 
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or no unions.” “In theory,” he added, “the union 
is an artificial monopoly, for unionism does not 
control over 10 per cent. of the workers and its re- 
sults are dynamical, because they do not control 
the supply of labor.” 

Dr. Faunce told how Henry D. Sharpe, one of 
the trustees of Brown University, was responsible 
for his being present at the dinner. Early in his 
speech he referred indirectly to present business 
conditions by emphasizing that the pessimist comes 
to the breakfast table, asking “Is there any milk 
left in the pitcher?” while the optimist says, “Pass 
me that cream!” There is a good deal of cream left 
in the American pitcher, he observed. He enumer- 
ated briefly the few important inventions which had 
developed previous to the nineteenth century, such 
as the mariner’s compass and the printing press, 
and suggested that more tools had been developed 
in the last 50 years than in the preceding 5000. 
Cicero, he continued, had about the same type 
of lamp as Abraham Lincoln, and now we need 
merely to press the button. Alexander the Great 
had substantially the same conveniences as Glad- 
stone. What he questioned is, “Are we improving 
the quality of men as fast as the quality of mechan- 
ism? If manhood falls behind tools, nothing can 
save us.” He advanced a creed in which he ex- 
pressed three beliefs, namely: The essential in- 
equality of human capacity; the inequalities of 
capacity and attainment can be bound together 
through mutual understanding; all legitimate busi- 
ness in the American republic is a form of public 
business. In expanding on the second belief, he 
told how we are not at all familiar with the prac- 
tices and customs of, say, China, taking occasion 
to mention how a year ago he spent some time 
at the Han Yang steel works, recently described in 
these columns, where they are exporting rails to 
California and pay skilled workmen the equiva 
lent of 40 cents a day. The Chinese, he said, won- 
dered why we took so little pains to understand 
what they really want. Dr. Faunce said also there 
is too little understanding between those on oppo- 
site sides of the glass partition of the factory. 


The National Machine Tool Builders’ Association 


National Machine Tool Builders’ Associa- 
nad a most successful semi-annual convention 
at the Bancroft Hotel, Worcester, Mass., last week. 
Instead of Atlantic City or New York, the mem- 
vers, under the suggestion of Manager Charles E. 
H idreth, selected Worcester, because the National 
Metal Trades’ Association was to meet earlier in 
‘he week. This, it was urged, would make the occa- 
on convenient to the many people who ordinarily 
attend both conventions. The plan worked out into 
s decided success. Every one had a good time, 
members and their families. The city proved to 
ve not only the heart of the commonwealth of 
isetts, but the soul of hospitality. Every 
he was vlad to experience the friendliness of a lot 
B00 people and a good hotel. 
‘resident W. A. Viall, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. 
my Providence, R. I., was in the chair. His 
the half year since the annual convention 
part as follows: 


epor?t 


as business conditions are concerned many, 

us, are working under sub-normal! condi- 
e are hoping from week to week that there 
ronounced change for the better. While a 
me of mind does not pay the bills and allow 
y our full quota, it does help us to plan for 
ind to take those steps that will help not 


only our own but the general business industry when 
good times come in. 

While it is to be hoped that none of us will hide 
our heads in attempting to conceal from ourselves the 
true state of affairs, it is to be hoped that when new 
plans are brought for your consideration you will con- 
sider them with confidence, that we shall merge out of 
our present difficulties and build up our businesses 
with the idea that our country will some day be back 
where it belongs under normal conditions. 

Up to about a year ago we were working under 
high pressure; in many cases our plants were over- 
taxed, and what would be truly normal conditions ap- 
pear to be subnormal, and possibly this quiet spell is 
going to have the effect of making us appreciate what 
the real capacities of our plants and working staffs 
are. 

We have proved in our own case, and other associa- 
tions have proved, that organization accomplishes very 
much in the education of its members and in standard- 
izing practices that in the final analysis is a benefit, 
not only to those who are participating as members 
of the association but to the interests of those with 
whom they have to deal. 


Activity Before Congress Committees 
About two years ago the members of our association 
did signal service in their discussions of tariff ques- 
tions before the committees of Congress. At the pres- 
ent time, while our Congress has before it numbers 
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of bills relative to the regulation of business, we are 
ofttimes besought to appear before these committees as 
an association; but your executive and legislative com- 
mittees have not felt that the best interests of this 
association nor of the causes under discussion would be 
best subserved by such appearances. 

You all know how you are besought in your private 
life to send all manner of communications to your 
congressional representatives, with the result that when 
such communications are sent in large numbers they 
do not always have the effect that is sought for. On 
the other hand, when you appear only occasionally you 
are far more apt to have recognition. While we shall 
pursue a policy of appearing before public committees 
as seldom as possible on general principles, your com- 
mittees will not hesitate to engage in any activities 
when such activities appear to be fully warranted by 
all the facts in the case. 


Machinery Exportation 


Our country has taken some steps through special 
agents of the department of commerce in our own and 
other industries to obtain a picture of the conditions 
that were existing abroad, in order that we might be 
in a better condition to obtain some of the foreign 
business and the consular service is continually adding 
to our information. When we talk export trade we are 
somewhat inclined to think of goods going to Europe, 
but not only are we to consider European markets, but 
also other, the so-called neutral, markets as they are 
being more and more opened to us; and it would seem 
as though our government could well help us much in 
the way that other governments are helping their 
industries. 

A better division of export and import figures cov- 
ering the machine tools could well be furnished, rather 
than the figures that are given under metal working 
machinery, including metal working machine tools. 

Concessions in railroad rates for export forms one 
of the means by which exporters are helped. While 
this is more easily arranged by government-controlled 
railroads, yet with the matter properly handled by the 
interstate commerce commission it is possible that the 
railroads would welcome an opportunity of helping to 
increase their tonnage by helping export. 

We need to keep our interests alive to the matter of 
patents. We should use our efforts toward equalizing 
patent conditions in foreign countries so that we should 
have as great protection as we grant in our country 
to the foreigner. 

We must keep before us the fact that America must 
export if we intend to keep business going; and it is 
a thing that we want to impress more and more upon 
our friends the legislators, as opportunity presents it- 
self. Lower tariffs without materially decreased cost 
of living, and consequently lower wages, will not place 
us in even competition on neutral grounds. 

As an association we have an opportunity of help- 
ing form public opinion on many subjects, and this 
opportunity does not rest alone upon us but, as indi- 
cated above, it rests with each of us to do our part in 
keeping before public men and public bodies the fact 
that in attempting to carry on the export trade as a 
nation we must have occasional governmental help 
added to all that we can do as individuals. 


Secretary Charles L. Taylor, 
Taylor & Fenn Company, Hartford, Conn.; Treas- 
urer Albert E. Newton, Reed-Prentice Company, 
Worcester, and Manager Charles E. Hildreth show 
that the year has been a prosperous one for the 
association. 


The reports of 


RESOLUTION ON CLAYTON BILL 


The convention adopted the following resolu- 
tion, presented by Murray Shipley: 

In view of the fact that the so-called Clayton 
Bill, H. R. 15657, contemplates restrictions to well 
established business methods of the machine tool 
trade and because the machine tool busi- 
ness is conducted along extremely competitive 
lines and is not such a one as this bill seeks to 
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control, therefore be it resolved that 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association a: 
annual meeting most earnestly protes:: ag. 
the passing of this bill as one which 
far in excess of the evil it seeks to cu: 
in our opinion this cure can be effected 
not inimical to the interests of innoc: 
methods. 
THE PAPERS READ 


Charles Fair, General Electric mpany 
Schenectady, N. Y., presented a pape: “What 
Features of Electric Motors Can Be Standardize 
for Machine Tools,” and J. C. Spence, superinteng. 
ent, Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, read , 
paper entitled: “What Can We Do to Induce (yp. 
selves and Our Men to Earn More Money?” The 
latter paper is printed following this report. Mt 
Spence’s contribution brought out discussion 
length from Peter Weber, president Sloan & ( hace 
Mfg. Company, Newark, N. J.; A. E. Newto 
Reed-Prentice Company, Worcester; Fred . A. Gee 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company; ( H. Nor 
ton, Norton Grinding Company, Worcester: Will 
iam Lodge, Lodge & Shipley Machine Too! Com. 
pany, Cincinnati, and President Viall. 

At the afternoon session R. G. Williams, safety 
engineer of the Norton Company, gave a talk illus. 
trated by lantern slides, on “Safety as Applied to 
the Use of Grinding Wheels,” and afterwards made 
the report of the committee appointed by the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ Association to con- 
sider grinding wheel and grinding machine safe- 
guards and matters relating to this subject, which 
will have to go over to a later issue. The com- 
mittee recommended, however, that hearty sup- 
port be given to the other national societies in 
their safety work. “We understand that a central 
safety committee has been formed by some of the 
other national societies, among whom are the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the National 
Metal Trades Association and the National! Found- 
ers’ Association. The plan is to eliminate duplica 
tion of effort as much as possible, besides obtain- 
ing the views of all parties directly interested 
For instance, to the National Founders’ Associa- 
tion would be assigned the task of specifying safe 
guards for foundry machines, and this phase of the 
safety question would therefore not be touched 
upon by the other associations. We feel that the 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association should be the 
one to handle the subject of safeguards for machine 
tools, and therefore suggest that the Secretary be 
asked to correspond with the central safety 
mittee regarding this matter.” 

Ross C. Purdy, research engineer for the Nor 
ton Company, n 


at 


Worcester, made the following '™ 
portant report: 


Standard Markings for Grinding Wheels 


The committee consists of W. A. Viall, Brown & 
Sharp Mfg. Company, chairman; G. R. Raynor, Ca 
borundum Company; L. T. Byers, Abrasive Mat erials 
ee H. A. Richmond, American Emery Wheel 

Works, and G. N. Jeppson, Norton Company. 

The formation of this committee resulted from * 
conference of grinding wheel manufacturers bye 
grinding machine manufacturers, held by request © 
W. A. Viall for the National Machine Too! Builders 
Association in New York City, October 21, 1919 Mr. 
Viall was made chairman. The full membe srship 0 
this committee met in New York April 7. The de- 


cisions reached by this committee are as follows: 


Standardization of Grade Marking 


This item refers entirely to establishment of 4 
form or standard system of grade markings, 3" 


da 
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meaning for each of the marks such as 
from standard grading blocks. The idea 
the obvious desirability of having uni- 
systems of measurements, in grades as 
; of grinding wheels. To accomplish this 
the adoption of a series of standard 
which would represent a certain grade. 
series gwould be deposited with some 
party, such as the Bureau of Standards 
4 ton, D. C., and a duplicate of each furnished 
the wheel manufacturers and other inter 
If this cojffa be done, a given standard 
ould stand for a definite grade as shown 
d block. 

thought the adoption of such a scheme 
be feasible, but a true view of the feasibil- 

tires consideration of the following: 
ild it be of aid to users of grinding wheels? 
ild it be of practical value to the wheel 


its value to all concerned be com 
vith the involved initial and maintenance: 


of aid té’the users of grinding wheels, 

d grading system would have to permit of 
vheel of a givén grain, grade and size from 
heel manufacturers with expectation that the 
ke grade would*give like service. The fac 
tigate against such an ideal condition are 

1 in the differences in materials used, and 
thods of manufacture of the wheels. No two 
sive, nor no two makes of the same kind 
grind alike even when made into wheels 
the same grain and grade. The trutl 

| be shown from records. Take for ex 
‘on carbide abrasive which is known o1 
et as Carborundum, Crystolon, ete. The dif 
es of this abrasive are more nearly alike 
ifferent makes of artificial aluminou 

et the wheel manufacturers can not in the 
ises duplicate each other’s grinding re 

eels supposedly made to the same grad 


ompetitors’ Successful wheel is of no 
eel manufacttrer unless allowance is mad 
ence in the whegls that arise from factors 
in and grade. These other factors are 
ials, the amount of bond, the method 

e, (i. e. whether puddled or pressed), and 
treatment by which the bond is vitrified 
tors offset very widely the sameness i: 
| The same causes fo1 
itting character and efficiency are as 
els made fom aluminous abrasives 
rket as Atlundum, Aloxite, Adamite, 
as they are in the silicon carbide 

in the wheels made with the aluminou 
the added differential factor of a wide 
acter of the abrasive grains. No two 
abrasives will give the same grinding 
wheels, which, if compared to stand 
cks, would appear to be the same iv 


he abrasive used. 


nental differences in the manufacture 
ds the adoption of standard grading 
ilue to users of the wheels, for eact 
positive effect on the cutting quality 
annot be detected by any grading 

wn except that of an actual grinding 


ssibility of standard grading blocks 
to wheel manufacturers is largely 
foregoing. Duplication of competitors’ 

a case of actual trial at the customer’s 
tory grinding tests come much closer to 
ate of the competitor’s wheel than would 
even in this a generous allowance must 
lifferences in kinds and in conditions of 
ised as well as differences in the opera- 
no test which a wheel manufacturer 
own laboratory that will enable him to 
plicate a competitor’s wheel for a given 


i a 


ion. There are so many influential 
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factors involved that dependence cannot be placed on 
any one test, even a grinding test, under any other than 
the customer’s conditions, for absolute duplication of 
wheels. 
of but little use to the wheel manufacturers. 

Given the same abrasive and bond and the same 
proportion of each, mixed and formed by the same 
operators under like conditions, two wheels can be 
made that will grade exactly alike but which will show 


This being the fact, grading blocks would be 


large differences in grinding. To a good grading opera 
tor, who is used to a given product, such as just 
described, the differences 
readily detected and classified. Ih 


grading blocks made of materia 


these two wheels would be 
such a case standard 

other than those 
ised in the wheel being tested, would be of little, if any, 
value. 


The resistance that a wheel offers to a grading tool, 
and the grinding sound and the feel (that elbow me 

sage which means so much to the one who is grading 
but which cannot be expressed in words or imparted 
to another), in fact every factor that is detectable by 


a grading tool is so dependent upon the abrasive grair 
as well as upon the bond that a different grading block 
required for each kind of abrasive used 
Adding to this the six or more types of bonds and the 


different methods of manufacture, each of which show 


would be 


differently under the grading tool, it is very obviou 
that a given set 


of as little value to the wheel manufacturer as to the 


rrading DIOCK would aimost iM 


wheel user. 





ist been described, would the value of having standard 
grading blocks be omm« irate with the nvolved 
initial and maintenance cost? 

To be of practical value to the user, the abrasive 
yralr ised would have to be of the same range i ize 
and the makers would have to use the same combina 
tions of SiZes. If the men el! of the National lo | 
Builde Association could now te is neces 

iry té LiKe ip ew TY f c ol i 
ind to use al iT ial mixture Kinds of abrasive 
et pecial demands, the A eadily recognize 

that the indardas ¥ 1d ‘ one! idopted than 
equire ent \ lia ( tate i dep ture the 
dopted standa lf | epresentii 
if nite itting lalitie ire ft ‘ ep Dp to date ¢ i 
vhee i ture d be add eve i ew DIO 

o tr St ¢ ich yeal 

Phe too, to make sucl dard blo« if practica 

e to the machine tool builder would require estal 

é t of 1 testing aboratory thorough j equipped with 
n assortment of grinding machines, and supplied with 

large assortment of materials to be ground Each 
whee! manufacturer would have to continually be send 
fe iriety of nd shapes of wheels to be 
tested if the standardization of their product was to b 
ept ip to date. and the machine too builders kept 
wosted oT the omparative qualiti of the different 

ikes of grinding whee To tl vheel makers who 
ire cog! ant of the arge iriety in demands on grind 
o wheel il precision work alone, thé cost of keeping 
tandard grading blo« ip to date appears to be ver 
ystly. ' fact. rite gethe Too costly to He cor idered. 

| irtnermore, if the de red end could ne realized 
t is none etiv believed tl t tne machins too! vu ager 
would he ynnfronted with a greater confusion tha rm 
The origi idea, the fore ot « impossible but 
mpractical, mucl ( than the tandardizatior 
of te¢ ols, WI f t not realized 
Cinna ] , hay d Hol of Grind j 

Whee 

The standardizatior shapes and holes in grinding 

wheels would be of material benefit to both the wheel 


manufacturer and the wheel user. Standardization of 


1 


the holes would mean standard 


pir dies for vive! 21zZe 


wheels. It happens frequently tnat a hop Willi have 


machines, each calling for very 


two makes of imilar 
if not the same shape and size of wheel, but different 
holes. This necessitates the carrying of a larger whee! 
stock by each, the mar ufacturer, the dealer and the 


iser. 
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Employees on Steel Works Conditions 


But for the stirring war news that practically) 
excluded thought of other things, no doubt much 
more would have been printed on one feature of 
the United States Steel Corporation’s annual meet- 
ing last week. The 


ployees bearing proxies from many of their asso- 


attendance of six mill em- 


ciates who are stockholders in the corporation 
was featured in newspaper accounts, as well as 
their testimony to the better conditions under 
which they had worked in recent years. But lit- 


tle comment has been made on the significance of 
this innovation in corporation meetings. Cynic- 
ism is so much the rule in judging all efforts for 
industrial peace that any evidence of good feel- 
ing between employers and employed falls under 
have never had 
a friendly word for any improvement in the rela- 
tions of owners and men that 
intervention. In the 


and workmen as interpreted by 


suspicion. Labor union leaders 


came without their 


fact, normal relations be- 


tween employers 


labor leaders are those growing out of strength 
for offense and defense. 
It is truth to say—and it is only recording 


hat has been said repeatedly by officers of com- 
ting steel companies 
taken a 
called welfare work that has made mill conditions 
and community 


that the Steel Corpora- 
tion has position of leadership in so- 
conditions incomparably) 
than anything known before it was formed. The 
stockholding mill who spoke at the 
meeting last week said that those who sent them 
believed that they got a square deal from the Steel 
Corporation. distrust existing in 
some quarters for such friendly sentiment among 
employees of a great corporation, one of these men 
was careful to say that he was present at the re- 
quest of his fellow employees and no one else. 

That these employee spokesmen told the truth 
about the better works conditions and the better 
scale of living that have come under the regime 
of the past ten years is well known to any man 
acquainted with the industry in that period and 
in preceding periods. It is fair to say that in 
these ten years a greater advance has been made 
in all that represents real betterment of the con- 
dition of steel workers in the United States than 
in all the years preceding. 

But such work is like all other contributions 
to human betterment. It is not spectacular; it 
does not lend itself to sensational headlines or 
to magazine exploitation. The attacks of gov- 


employees 


Knowing the 


better 


ernment agents, political partisans, so 

ers full of sentiment but with no experie: 
writers who say the sensational things th 
age reader wants to hear 
corners of the land. 
tical men 
managers, 


all these go to th 
Meanwhile hardheaded, | 
presidents of large steel compa: 

superintendents, safety engineers. 
small army all told—have been steadily at y 

The results systems, safety | 
grammes, wage increases, welfare work and pe 


are pension 
sonal comfort measures representing the outla 
millions of dollars a year. The scale of expend 
ture for these things would have appalled a ste 
works owner of two decades ago. Here is a nev 
fixed charge against steel making that will never 
come off, but will rather grow larger. There ma 
be those who will appraise the movement at 
lowest valuation and call it one of the unintended 
results of the consolidation regime—a_ hostag 
big business to an unfriendly pub! 
Such a view misses entirely the tw 
facts that are most vital and momentous in mod 
ern steel works betterment, to those in posit 
to measure it. These are, first, the willingness 
the heads of the industry to accept previousl) 
recognized obligations to their employees, 
second, the reciprocal friendliness of large num! 
of employees that has thus far resisted ever 
fort of militant unionism to put the industry 

a war footing. 


given by 


opinion. 


Comparisons with 1912 


Those who are hopeful of an early improven 
in the steel market have begun to make comparisons 
between the movements of the past few months a 
the movements which immediately preceded th 
portant market rise of 1912. 

It will be recalled that the decline in trade act 
ity which preceded the rise of 1912 had been ® 
comparatively long one. In point of time it W* 
not exceptionally long, but it was distinctly excel 
tional in that the decline occupied a much long! 
period than had the preceding advance. In s'&* 
market fluctuations it is usually the case that 
prices and activity increase rapidly they likew'* 
decrease rapidly, and vice versa. The rise of !*"" 
had been very rapid, the advance in prices exte” 
ing over a period of seven or eight months, W""* 
the increase in production extended over a per! 
of about nine months. The subsequent declin' 


prices occupied 22 or 23 months, while the decline 
in production occupied 17 months. 
1080 









equent low points were July, 1911, for 
nd the last week in November, 1911, 
From July to November the rate of pig 
on increased 26.8 per cent., while 
ied to decline, the divergence reflecting 
ell recognized in the steel trade, that 
fall when demand appears, because 
orders worth gunning for. The buy- 
at that time was centered in Novem- 
t extended into December. The re- 
ovement centered in January, 1914, 
egan late in December and extended into 
rt of February. 
ases the buying movement was out of 
n each case there was reason to expect 
the market got its second wind. In 
portant impelling factors were low 
the exhaustion of stocks, but there was 
ant difference. In 1911 the market had 
int support from railroad buying, while 
movement such support was largely 
lers for no less than 42,000 freight cars 
ed in November, 1911, while the orders 
November and December totalled about 
Last January, on the other hand, car 
ed only about 10,000 cars, and Decem 
iry and February combined showed only 
100 cars, making a buying movement only 
as great as had occurred some two 


the buying movement which centered in 

er, 1911, there was a recession in activity. 

Steel Corporation’s unfilled orders showed a 

rge increase in January, and a slight in- 

February, but March brought a loss. Con- 

eel prices weakened. There were paper 

n December, which held nominally in Jan- 

thereafter a low point developed earl 

ubstantially as low a level as had been 

November. At the later low point the 

ducts suffered less.than the lighter, and 

tured goods, such as shafting, spikes and 

ered the most, reaching prices which 

netly lower than those of the preceding 

In the second half of March prices be- 

vance again, and the advance continued 
roughout the year. 

atable question is the extent to which the 

the year affects these market movements. 

the season of the year to be important, 

rison is favorable for the market today, 

e preliminary rise occurred two months 

January instead of November, and there- 

nths nearer the time when spring should 

reins. If that is a reasonable assumption, 

there is room for serious doubt whether 

ng to be any parallelism at all, since the 

ent ought to be observable by this time. 

that the season has nothing to do with 

es would not need to show a hardening 

il the middle of May to maintain the 

etween the preliminary and the real 


rt 


the rate of production there is a diver- 
‘ween present conditions and those of two 
for, while prices receded early in 1912, 
did not decrease. Our blast furnace 
nowed a continuous increase month by 
igh the first six months of 1912. In- 
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deed, making allowance for the fact that midwinter 
and midsummer weather conditions usually curtail 
pig iron production, it may be said that pig iron 
production increased with practical continuity fron 
July, 1911, to February, 1913. Production at pres 
ent shows a divergence from the course of 1912, 
therefore, since it has lately been decreasing. 

In a comparison between 1912 and 1914 there is 
room for debate as to what one should expect from 
the fact that 1912 had the support ol fairly heavy 
railroad buying, while today such support is small, 
and as temperaments vary opinion is likely also t 


vary. If all things tend to come back to normal, 
then it is favorable to the present market that it 
scored the improvement it did last January, with 
out railroad support, for later the railroad support 
may be expected to be added Eve week tha 
passes brings this nearer 

As time passes actual events stay in the memo) 
while mental conditions are forgotten. Hence man 
eel today that we now have a burden tha 
was absent in 1912, a pessimistic mental attitude 
he comparison 1s hardly correct Che mental 
titude in 1912 was far from favorablk An elec 
tion was impending and the majority of thinking 
men expected a change in the national admin 
tion. In addition, there were a great many whi 
were confident that, according to cycle, a financia 


panic would occur in 1913. Men had their fea 


then, as they have them now On the whole, the 

omparison with 1912 is encouraging rather thar 

discouraging; the comparison seems favorable, but 
is not conclusive 


Management at Worcester Meetings 


In spite of the indifferent reception common] 
given of late to mention of scientific management, 


} 


ast week’s Worcester conventions, reported else 
where in this issue, will be regarded as marking 
decided step forward in the movement. The en 
phasis comes from the convincing concrete exam 
ples there given of successful experiences with 
phases of management which, though not neces 
sarily called scientific, are, nevertheless, of thi 
character. One of the papers presenting these evi 
dences, which is printed in the account of the co 
vention, lays special stress on a thing of funda 
mental importance, namely, putting the employee 
in business for hirhself. What adds weight to his 
statements is the fact that the author himself was 
numbered among the workmen a few years ago 
The paper is an excellent illustration of the change 
of mental attitude on the part of both employer and 
employee that is essential to the institution of sci 
entific management. The management takes ever) 
measure possible to favor a high level of produc 
tion, by equipment and facilities, and the employee 
not only accepts the new conditions but demands 
them. It stands also as a strong refutation of the 
common notion that some special form of wage 
payment is essential. What is regarded as an easily 
attained day’s work is established, and the worker 
is assured his usual amount of daily wages, except 
when he exceeds the established standard, when 
some arrangement is made by which he takes in 
addition a part of the profits arising out of exceed- 
ing the standard. 


: 
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One vital point about scientific management 
which may well be mentioned in this connection is 
that it solves the union question. The individuality 
it fosters makes a man self-reliant, and the perma- 
nency of this condition is assured by the system, 
owing to the change in mental attitude of which 
mention has already been made. In other words, 
injustices on the part of the employer are unlikely, 
and the employee has everything to lose by not 
There is no deny- 
ing that in spite of the large hold the new methods 
of management are getting in industry, they are 
still comparatively uninfluential and much unrest 
exists among employees. The employers’ troubles 
the flood of 
predicated on the doctrine that 
wards of the state. No good remedies were vouch- 
the Worcester for 
either the pugnacity of leaders or the un- 
bridled the social uplifter, and it 
would seem unquestioned that the manufacturer’s 


taking care of his own interest. 


legislation 
workers the 


are augmented by social 


are 
safed at meeting combatting 
union 
enthusiasm of 


sole recourse is to scientific management. 

For this reason employers will do well to study 
carefully 
week. 


the three unusually good papers of last 
An interesting fact is that they do not cover 
the same ground. One by Professor Kimball, which 
may be printed later in these columns, to give more 
of it than 
tion of fundamental principles that are not always 


well 


is possible this week, was a lucid explana- 


understood. Mr. Spence’s paper, reproduced 


s particularly valuable from the hint it 


at length, 


gives of how changes in management may be 
brought about. The third paper, by Mr. Babcock, 
is a most noteworthy addition to the literature on 
the subject and be put before our readers as 
early as possible 


Secretary Redfield as a Statistician 
It seems almost incredible that Secretary Redfield 
of the Department of Commerce could be capable o! 


committing such 


an egregious error as that whicl 
the before 

Commerce of Columbus, Ohio, Ap 
the “half truths, exagger: 
statements” which he declared 


appears in report of his address 
Chamber of 
Zl After 


tions and misshapen 


stalk 


nomic 


aqenouncing 


over the iand, affecting the progress of eco 


changes to new conditions, he proceeded as 


follows: 


We hear, rol exXa 


1 steel o7 


rr ple, of the importations 0 iro 
who like, pe 


th test 


potn our coasts, and 


the 
evince 


men 


mental labor involved in 
thei 
age by being rather pessimistic in the press concernins 
these They will tell you that 47,000,001 
pounds of iron and steel of various kinds 
the United States in the eight 
ending with February. This sounds portentous, but 

this is 23,000 


( hat ce, to save 


of competition absence of industrial cow 
importations. 
have bee 
months 
the 


net tons, 


imported into 
that about 
the rate for the entire period of less than half a 
day’s work for the United States Steel Corporation. It 
must of course be a threatening matter to have so very 
large a proportion of our iron and steel output as this 
imported. Does one recall correctly that our manufac- 
ture of pig iron aggregates about 29,000,000 
tons a year? This must be seriously threatened by the 
importation in two-thirds of a year of 23,000 tons of all 
sorts. I tremble, gentlemen, for the delicacy of a 
business that is so easily upset as this. I had rather 
imagined that our iron and steel industry was estab- 
lished on more stable foundations. 


unsaid part of it is 
or at 


alone 


Turning to the official documents for a verifica- 
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tion of Mr. Redfield’s figures, we find that seco. 
ing to the February report of the Bureay «+ vp... 
eign and Domestic Commerce, which is ; 
own department, the imports of only suc} 
steel commodities as are reported } 
amounted to 183,519 gross tons in the eig; 
referred to. If all iron and steel imports coyiq 
included, the quantity would be considera! r) 
er. Yet Mr. Redfield says the total qua 


“about 23,000 net tons.” Such an erro; 
will be hard for him to explain. It looks 
should have some competent person ed his 
speeches and verify his figures before givin, ther 


to the public. If such a person had edited 
speech he would probably have erased the 
reference to American manufacturers in the firs 
sentence quoted, as “men who like, percha: 
save the mental labor involved in the tes 
petition.” 





STEEL CORPORATION’S EARNINGS 


Deficit for March Quarter, $6,289,644, Against 
Surplus for Corresponding Quarter Last 
Year of $7,369,600 


The statement of the United States Stee! | 
poration’s earaings for the quarter ended March 
1914, shows net earnings of $17,994,381, against net 
earnings for the corresponding quarter of last year 
of $34,426,801. Thus the earnings this year ar 
barely more than half those of the same quarter : 
vear ago. The usual dividends of 1%, per cent. 
the preferred stock and 114 per cent. on the com- 
mon stock have been declared. The dividend on 
common stock amounts to $6,353,781, so that ali 
the whole of it will be paid from the corporat 


surplus. The statement is as follows: 


191 
Januar $4,941 
et Jal ' ,t 
l } ) , 
xs after ! v 
expe t ncident to operations, 
ng those tor ordi ! re 
rs and maintenance of plants, 
nterest on bonds of the sub 
mpanies 31 
es and appropriatie 
or the following purposes 
Sinking funds on bonds of sub 
companies and depre 
{ t repla n furnids 4.28 
eink funds on lI Ss Stee 
i ry ratior I 
Net income 7 $12.196,3 
interest for the qu t ol 
S. Steel Corporation bonds out 
mn bor lee! 
rs ing’ tui 
I il St 690 
f the ter 
r y nt 6.304,9 
ent @ 253 78 
the quarte $6,289,644 
Surplus for the quartet! 


The earnings for the December quarter 
$23,036,349 and for the September quarter $58,4 
400. The December quarter showed a deficit 0! > 
002,304, while the September quarter showed @ * 
plus of $11,348,778. 


The Kelly Reamer Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 4 
annual meeting April 18, re-elected officers and lirect 
as follows: W. E. Kelly, president and genera! 
ager; W. A. Calhoon, vice-president; H. J. Maxw' 


ry 


secretary; O. H. P. Davis, treasurer; E. B. Jessup, T A. 
Torrance and George Bauer. Officers’ reports showed 3 
large increase in the company’s business, both domes 
and foreign. 








A 


-- 


1914 


yosed National Labor Exchange 


:cton, D. C., April 29, 1914.-—The United 
mission on Industrial Relations has outlined 
ded to “wipe out chronically chaotic condi- 
‘ountry’s labor market and thus strike a 
unnually recurring evils of unemployment.” 
tentative and is made public at this time 
pose of inviting criticism and suggestions. 
\f the proposal is being forwarded to pros- 
nesses before the commission who will be 
ith regard to its practicability. 
mission proposes to establish a 
abor exchange in connection with the De- 
Labor, with a central office in Washington 
offices in other cities, and with a clearing 
ich of several districts into which the country 
divided. The bureau would have power to 
d conduct free public employment offices 
i| bureau would have jurisdiction over all 
ployment offices doing an interstate business 
workmen for shipment to other States. 
cipal and private employment offices would 
co-operate with the national bureau and 
xm methods and regulations. 
important service of the bureau would be 
d distribute accurate information regarding 
narket in various localities. This informatio 
published in the form of bulletins, to be issued 
intervals. One interesting feature of the 
proposed appointment of an advisory council 
tional bureau and for each of the district 
suses. It would be composed of an equal num 
resentatives of employers and of employees, 
ist the director in all matters pertaining 
nagement, would aid in determining policies, 
ee that the bureau was impartial in dispute 
ibor and capital, thus gaining for it the con 
the whole public. The district advisory coun 
e appointed by the Secretary of Labor. 
ope of the functions of the proposed bureau is 
Daily reports of business of each employ 
conducted by the bureau would be required 
the clearing houses of the district in which 
ted. Every private employment agent would 
to make a weekly report to the district 
very State and municipal employment office 
induced to make daily report 


national 


equested or 
gy houses should be distinguished from the 
nt offices which the bureau would establish 
ich offices were necessary. Each district 
ise would compile and publish the informa 
to its district. The central office in Wash 
ild compile the information from the clearing 
publish it in a labor market bulletin, cover 
vhole country, in the English language and 
guages. The bulletin would contain, beside 
ket conditions, other information regarding 
living as compared with wages, tendencies of 
pand or to decay, abnormalities in the supply 
demand for labor, etc. 
ject will be taken up by the commission at 
hearings to begin in New York on May 4, 
imber of witnesses will be examined. It will 
ued at hearings to be held at later dates in 
e industrial centers. This feature of the com 
vork is being directed by W. M. Leiserson, 
ntendent of employment offices in Wiscon 
thor of the bills to establish similar offices, 
icted by the New York Legislature. If the 
eceived with general favor the commission 
bill for presentation to Congress, but in 
e all persons interested are invited to for 


+ 


ions or criticisms Ww. L. ¢ 


to correspondence to The Iron Age of April 
was made of the Eastern Steel Company, 
had acquired the Brown Machine Company, 
the Bailey-Underwood Company, Ltd. The 
~teel Company was spoken of as of Halifax 
error. The main office and works are at 
ow, Nova Scotia. 
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Eastern Iron Makers Against Coke Rate Increase 


The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company, Empire Steel 
& Iron Company, Thomas Iron 
Brooke Iron Company and Worth 
have filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission a 


{ ompany, KE & (sy. 
Brothers Company) 


brief protesting against increases in freight rates on 
coke from the Connellsville, Latrobe and Mountain dis 
tricts of Pennsylvania and the Fairmont region of West 
Virginia to the Lehigh and Schuylkill valleys of easter 
Pennsylvania. This brief follows the formal complaint 
entered during the hearings in the rate advance case 
It is contended that the rates are already in and of 
themselves unjust and that the existing rates on coke 
when compared with the rates on coke to the Pittsburgh 
district are so high as to constitute an unjust di 

erimination against the Eastern furnaces and in favor 
of Pittsburgh. It is also claimed that any increase of 
rates on coke based on a flat per cent ystem will 
inevitably widen the existing differential in favor of 
Pittsburgh to the disadvantage of Eastern furnaces. It 
is stated that a large number of the increases are on 
intrastate shipments by the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
a large number are intrastate shipments by the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie Railroad and other lines. 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 


PROFITS DISAPPEAR 


Working Forces Further Reduced 


Curtailment at Pipe Works — Bar Imports Not 
Formidable 


Two sobering exhibits of the week have given 
a definite measure of the present state of the en- 
tire iron industry. One was the statement of the 
losses of merchant blast furnaces in February, 
as compiled by the American Pig Iron Association, 
and the other the quarterly statement of the Steel 
Corporation showing a deficit of more than $6,000,- 
000, or practically the common stock dividend. 

That many blast furnaces have been selling 
below cost for some time was known, but the 
meeting in New York last week developed the fact 
that the losses were greater and more general than 
had been suspected. There is evidence that in 
some Northern districts the startling data the 
new pig iron organization has brought together 
have checked selling at a loss. At the same time 
it is recognized that more furnaces must stop or 
consumption must increase before the market can 
be cured of its persistent weakness. Alabama fur- 
maces have thus far held aloof from the associa- 
tion movement. 

Steel Corporation profits of $6 to $7 a ton on 
the shipments of the first quarter mean a dismal 
showing for steel companies which normally make 
several dollars a ton less than the Corporation. 
April has been a poorer month than the average 
of the first three. May and June, if there is an 
early rate advance, can do better, but otherwise 
the betterment is not in sight to-day. Wage re- 
ductions are still being made at blast furnaces 
and they may come at steel works any day. 

Not only are steel works shipments cutting in 
rapidly upon contract tonnage, but the rate at 
which material is called for has fallen off. Mill 
forces are reduced and pig iron is accumulating 
at steel company blast furnaces. More stacks will 
be blown out, including three of the National Tube 
Company—one each at McKeesport, Pa., Benwood, 
W. Va., and Lorain, Ohio. 

Manufacturers and consumers have rarely if 
ever been more at sea as to the outlook, and there is 
more of the feeling that even such a movement as 
that of January might require all the stimulus a 
favorable rate decision could produce. 

Complaint grows of the meagre demand for 
plates, shapes and bars, and so little large business 
comes up that the concessions from 1.15c., Pitts- 
burgh, are still exceptional. Bar iron is weaker 
and mills in the Chicago district have gone to 1.10c. 

More has been said of bar importations at 
Eastern and Gulf ports than the tonnage warrants. 
Twisted bars have evidently been the cheapest offer- 
ing of Belgian and German mills. On these as low 
as 1.08c. plus 8 per cent. duty, or about 1.16'2c. at 
Gulf port, has been done. Bent and rusted bars 
have been among the troubles of bar importers, and 
domestic producers have steadily realized $2.50 to 
$3 more a ton than the delivered prices of foreign 
mills with duty added. 

Structural work has lately been disappointing 
and April has not come up to the March record, 
leaving out the elevated work in New York. The 







Lake street bridge at Chicago, 2300 tons. | 
let and 2100 tons for the Alexandria bridve 
Washington & Southern. At Chicago th: 
pier, 6600 tons, is the chief prospect. 

In wrought pipe the demand has held iy jotta. 


it 


than in some other lines, but some slackening 
appearing and the Riverside plant at Benwood. \ 

Va., will be shut down indefinitely. The L, gan N 

tional Gas Company has bought 7 miles each o{ 19 

in. and 16-in. pipe at Pittsburgh and the Ohio F J 
Supply Company is in the market for 25 miles 

16-in. pipe. Line pipe has been reduced $1 4 to 

The sheet trade has developed fresh weaknes: 
and sales are more commonly at 1.85c. for No, 28 
black, while owing to the decline in spelter galyap. k 
ized sheets carry a differential of 0.95c. 
than Ic. 

.n pig iron an inquiry for 10,000 tons of basi 
has appeared at St. Louis and at Pittsburgh some 
business in basic is also pending. The indications 
that the melt of foundry iron is decreasing are the 
disquieting feature of the situation. Some interest 
has been stirred up in the East in the pig iron re- 
quired for the cast iron segments for two subwa 
tunnels under the East River. Bids on the tunnels 
will be opened May 22. Each will require more than 
45,000 tons of segments. 


GAS [es 
On + 


ratner 


A Comparison of Prices 





Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year pre 
: Apr. 29, Apr. 22, Mar. 25, Aj 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1914. 1914 19] 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia. $15.00 $15.00 $15.0 
No 2, Valley furnace 13.00 13.25 13.2 
No. 2 Southern, Cin’ti. 13.75 13.75 14.0 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala 10.50 10.50 10.7 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 14.25 14.25 l4 
fasic, del’d, eastern Pa. 14.25 14.25 14 
Sasic, Valley furnace. 13.00 13.00 | 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 14.90 14.90 14.91 
Matlleabl Bess., Ch'go*. 14.25 14.25 14.2 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh. 13.65 13.65 13.4 
L. S. charcoal, Chicago. 15.75 15.75 l 
Billets, ete., Per Gross Ton 
sess. Billets, Pittsburgh.. 20,00 21.00 2} 
©.-h. billets, Pittsburgh.. 20,00 21.00 21.01 
©.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.. 21.00 22.00 22.01 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 25.00 25.00 25.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 22.40 23.40 23.4 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh.. 26.00 26.00 26.5 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton: Be 
Iron rails, Chicago...... 2.75 12.75 12.4 
Iron rails, Philadelphia. . 15.50 15.50 16.50 
Carwheels, Chicago ..... 11.50 11.50 11.7 
Carwheels, Philadelphia... 12.00 12.00 12.2 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 11.50 11.50 12.4 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila. 10.75 11.00 11.04 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go 10.25 10.00 9.7 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 11.50 11.50 11.51 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 13.00 13.00 13.06 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 10.25 10.25 10.2 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.20 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. 1.20 1.20 1.22 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh... 1.30 1.30 1.35 
Iron bars, Chicago...... 1.10 1.121 1.1 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh... 1.15 1.15 1.26 
Steel bars, New York... 1.31 1.31 1.36 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 1.15 1.15 1.1 
Tank plates, New York.. 1.31 1.31 1.3 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh. . 1.15 1.15 1 1s 7 
Beams, etc., New York... 1.31 1.31 Lo] 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.20 1,20 1.20 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 1.25 1.25 1.2 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. 1,25 1.25 1.2 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, ; 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Certs 
Sheets, black, No. 28, P’gh 1.90 1.90 1.9: . 
Galv. sheets, No. 28, P’gh 2.85 2.90 2.9 ; 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 1.60 1.60 1.66 - 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh... . 1.65 1.65 1.65 
Fence wire, base, P’gh.. 1.40 1.40 1.40 a 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh... 2.00 2.00 2.04 war 
*The average switching charge for delivery to '0U"" 


in the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 
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ellsville, The following table gives the price to retail mer 
Apr. 29, Apr. 22, Mar. 2 Apr ( chants on fence Renan: die ee : o +h tha 
stants veia tie IF aie hant on fence wire ha i is, with the ex 
mt $1.8 $1.8 $1.8 $° O00 tras added o the pase price 
iture oo of 2.0 2 9 
P. , pt i0 94 94 ) VW 
‘ 2? 50 ys ) 2 ¢ Ni ; & 6 
ae : ¢ 
Vie , , : oe 
g suvers Cents Cents Cents Cents . > 
New Yor Lj} 14.7 14.871 15.7 Wire Reds. Bessemer, ope neartn i chal rods 
F pper, N. ¥ 14.12% 14.2 14.50 15.62% $26. 
: Yor SOM) 1 OF Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car 
| pe a. at yor oad discounts the Pittsburgh basing card on ste 
= "Sh. 64 , 19°87 pipe in effect from April 20, 1914, and iron pipe fror 
; Hallett's, N. Y 6.75 6.7 6.7 . June 2, 1913, all full weight: 
: b. box. P’gh $2 30 £2 29 ¢ } 2 ef 
Steel iron. 
Finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 
rates from Pittsburgh, in carloads, per 100 
York, 16c.; Philadelphia, 15c.; Boston, 18c.; : 
lic.; Cleveland, 10c.; Cincinnati, 15c.; Indianap- ig 
- Chicago, 18c.; St. Louis, 22%c.; Kansas City, to 
Omaha, 42%4c,; St. Paul, 32¢c.; Denver, 84%c.; 
eans, 30c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; Pacific coast, 
plates, structural shapes and sheets No. 11 and D 
85c. on sheets Nos. 12 to 16; 95c. on sheets No. ; 
ehter; 65c. on wrought pipe and boiler tubes. 
Plates.—Tank plates, %4 in. thick, 6% in. up to 100 
1.15¢., base, net cash, 30 days. Following are 
ns prescribed by manufacturers with extras: 
plates, tank steel or conforming to 1 
ndard specifications for structural steel 
103, or equivalent, ™4 in. and over on thir 7 
I inder, down to but not including 
wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 I 
‘ plates Plates ovel 7 
thick on edge, or not less 
base price Plates 
; 4 sq. ft. dow to the weig 
ght, whether plates are ordere¢ 
rverned by the standard specif 
American Steel Manufacturers 
le ‘ to and including 3-16 
16 in. to and including No 
No to and including No 
No. 9 to and including No 
N« 10 to and including No 
iding straight taper plates), 
fl ge steel 
\ ind ord I f a 
eel : ee 
Boiler Tubes.—Dis« i 
Rrebox ma ‘ inais ffect trom Jal lary . ] 14 are a OLLOW 
LO in up to 115 in., inclusive We 
n. up to 120 in., ineclus 
0 in. up to 1 in., inelusit 
125 up to 130 in., inclusive 
r 130 in 
lengths, unde ; ft.. to 2 ft inclusive 
ngths, under 2 ft., to 1 ft. inelusiv 
ngths, under 1 ft 
for cutting rectangular plates to lengt . 
Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs, % in. 
: ia ‘ rt} 
1 over, and zees, 3 in. and over, 1.15c. Extras ' alt aebeiee « ine 
hapes and sizes are as follows: g the M 
4 “ } tt } j 
Ceé pe it 
: one 1 ee a 2 Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheet 
over 6 in. on one or both legs lo of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
on one or both legs, less than 4 in r : sahhere chs . » manal « ance for ams ita 
, 428 per steel bar card, Sept. 1, 1909 if which jobber chargé the u — advance for small k 
tructural sizes (except elevator, hand rail, from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 
ruck and conductor rail) . days net or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
Ss and tees, under 3 in. wide, as per steel . . 
rd, Sept. 1, 1909.... 20 to .80 date of invoice 
ims and bulb angles 0 bk I } 
| tees 4 7 ( ‘ 
to lengths, under 8 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive .25 N 
lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive .5 No i 
lengths, under 1 ft 1.55 Nos { 
ee for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and ove Nos { 
. Nos 116 f 
‘ire Products.—Fence wire, Nos. 0 to 9, per 100 Ib., ee os . oho Cold 1 
days or 2 per cent. discount in 10 days, carload a oii ' 
bbers, annealed, $1.40; galvanized, $1.80. Gal- N 
. : ° 9 Nos and 14 1.460 
arb wire and fence staples to jobbers, $2; Wom — +65 
>1.60. Wire nails to jobbers, $1.60. Prices of Nos. 17 to 21 8 
. . . Nos | ! 1.7 
olng wire products to dealers in carload lots es 4 24 80 
higher. Woven wire fencing, 73% per cent. off No. 27 1.8 
ar St - to 28 1.90 
arloads; 72% off for 1000-rod lots; 71% off for + = 1 95 
1000-rod lots. No. 2 2.0% 
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Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 


Cents per Ib 


Nos. 10 and 11 akan ‘ : 1.85 to 1.90 
No, 12 : resiy-h peve ck ee CO 2.00 
Nos. 13 and 14 1.95 to 2.00 
Nos. 15 and lt 2.10 to 2.15 
Nos. 17 to 21 2.25 to 2.30 
Nos. 22 and 24 “ os ceceseetO tO 2.45 
Nos. 25 and 26 i ' 2.55 to 2.60 
No. 27 = ; 2.70 to 2.75 
No. 2 2.85 to 2.90 
No. 29 : Mia 3.00 to 3.05 
No ‘ . 15 to 3.20 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., April 29, 1914. 

The dearth of new business in iron and steel prod- 
ucts is getting worse. Steel works and manufacturing 
plants of all kinds are now running at a less rate of 
capacity than at any time since last December. The 
average is not above 60 per cent., if it is that high. 
While 1.15c., Pittsburgh, on shapes and bars is being 
pretty well maintained, this price has been shaded in 
some instances on plates. Line pipe has been reduced 
$1 a ton, Bessemer and open-hearth billets and sheet 
bars have gone off fully $1 a ton, and prices on gal- 
vanized sheets are lower, due partly to the slack de- 
mand and partly to the lower price of spelter. While 
it is hoped that a buying movement will develop be- 
fore long, there are no signs of it. There is more 
pessimism in the steel trade to-day than at any time 
since 1907. The steel companies are seriously consider- 
ing reductions in wages, and this may be done at any 
time. 

Pig Iron.—A deal is under way involving a good 
quantity of basic iron which may be closed up in a day 
or two, and if this goes through it will be the first 
of importance in pig iron that has been made in this 
district for some time. Small lots of Northern foundry 
iton are being sold at prices ranging from $13 to $13.50 
for No. 2, Valley furnace, the higher price being paid 
for makes which have a high reputation for quality. 
We note a sale of 250 tons of No. 2 foundry at the 
higher price. While practically no Bessemer or basic 
iron has been sold in this territory for some weeks, 
prices are quite firm. We quote: Bessemer, $14; basic, 
$13; No. 2 foundry, $13 to $13.50; gray forge, $12.75 
to $13; malleable Bessemer, $13.25, for delivery through 
first half of this year, all at Valley furnace, the freight 
rate to the Pittsburgh or Cleveland district being 90c. 
a ton. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Practically no new demand 
has come out for either billets or sheet bars. Specifi- 
cations from the sheet mills have fallen off materially, 
and as a result prices on both billets and sheet bars 
have gone off about $1 a ton. We now quote Bessemer 
and open-hearth billets at $20, and Bessemer and open- 
hearth sheet bars at $21, f.o.b., makers’ mills, Pitts- 
burgh or Youngstown, for May and June delivery; 
forging billets, $25 on desirable specifications, embrac- 
ing only one size, and up to but not including 10 x 10 
in., the regular extras being charged for larger sizes. 
On small orders forging billets are held at $26. We 
quote axle billets at $23 for desirable orders and $24 
for small orders. 

Muck Bar.—No sales are reported. We quote best 
grades, made from all pig iron, at nominally $27.50 de- 
livered to buyer’s mills in the Pittsburgh district. 

Steel Rails.—No important orders for standard sec- 
tions are being placed, current business being for small 
lots only. The traction companies are buying some 
fair-sized lots of standard sections, but their business 
this year has been much lighter than usual. The new 
demand for light rails is not heavy, the trouble in the 
coal-mining districts having shut off a good deal of 
business. We quote splice bars at 1.50c.; standard sec- 
tion Bessemer rails, 1.25c.; open-hearth standard sec- 
tions, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We quote light rails 
rolled from billets as follows: 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 Ib. 
sections, 1.10c.; 16 and 20 lb., 1.15¢c.; 12 and 14 Ilb., 
1.20c., and 8 and 10 lb., 1.25c., in carload lots, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. For large lots, these prices might be 
slightly shaded. 

Plates —No important orders for steel cars were 
placed the past week, and no new inquiries of moment 
have come out. The two local steel car shops are 
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Apri! 


short of work and not running to more t} 


per cent. 


of capacity. All the plate mil! 


in need of orders, none running to over 


and some 
plates at 

this price 
recent ord 


at a less rate. We quote 1-in. 
1.15c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but it is 
has been shaded 50c. to $1 a t 
ers. 


Structural Material.—New inquiries are 


Jones & I 


szaughlin Steel Company has tak« 


for a new building for the Jersey Cerea! 


Linden Cr 


structural 
a local in 


oss, Pa. A contract for about 
steel is reported to have been p 
terest, but details are not yet ~ 


quote beams and channels up to 15-in. at 
Pittsburgh. 


Iron a 
and steel 
mills repo 


nd Steel Bars.—New orders fo: 
bars are light and only for smal! 
rt that specifications from larg: 





), 1914 


onsume 


notably the implement makers and wagon builders, ay 


much sma 


for concrete reinforcing bars is active. We quote 


ae at 1.15c. to 1.20c. and common iron bars 
to 1.35c., f.o.b. makers’ mills, Pittsburgh. Re 


ller than usual at this season. TI} 


ane for twisting reinforcing steel bars ove) 


price are as follows: %-in. and over, $1; % to 1 
); under % in., $2.50 per net ton. The 


$1.5( 


e den a 


1 
at | 


gular 
the | 
11/16 j 


se extr 


are not always observed, and mills that roll stee] | 


from old r 


ails sometimes entirely omit them 


Ferroalloys.—There is no new demand 
ferromanganese or ferrosilicon, consumers | 


covered. 


English 80 per cent. ferromangane 


for eltne 
elng we 


ih 


se 18 fhe 


at $39, Baltimore, but this price would be shaded 50 
to $1 a ton if any new business was offering. 
50 per cent. ferrosilicon, in lots up to 100 tons, at $73: 
ons to 600 tons, $72; over 600 tons, $71, de- 
the Pittsburgh district. We quote 10 per 


over 100 t 
livered in 


cent. ferrosilicon at $19.50; 11 per cent., $20 


per cent., 


Ashland, Ky., furnace. We quote 20 per cer 
leisen at $25 at furnace. We quote ferroti 


sc. per lb. 


that all e¢ 
sumers in 


50, and 12 
$21.50, f.o.b. cars Jackson County, 


We quote 


Ohio, o 
it. spiege- 
tanium at 


in carloads; 10c. in 2000-lb. lots and over, and 
12%c. in less than 2000-lb. lots. 


Wire Rods.—The statement in this report last wee! 


ontracts for rods placed by Can: 
this country prior to June 6 w 


adian con- 
ill be 


mitted free of duty into Canada up to June 30, sho 
prior to April 6. There is little new d 


have read 
mand for 
in many 


required in their contracts. 


rods, most consumers being well cé 


rvered a 


‘ases have not taken out the full tonnag 


We quote Bessemer, op 


hearth and chain rods nominally at $26, Pittsburgh, ! 


small lots, 


market a shade less could be done. 
Skelp.—The new demand is light, owing to the { 


that the pipe mills are not running to over 
of capacity. Prices are only fair 
Grooved steel skelp, 1.20c. to 1.25¢c.; 


per cent. 
We quote: 


but if any large business came 


into 


50 or 6 
ly strong 
sheared 


steel skelp, 1.25c. to 1.30c.; grooved iron skelp, 1.60¢ 


1.65¢., and 


sheared iron skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c,. 


delivere 


to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 
—The low prices ruling for spelter, whic! 


Sheets. 
has sold a 


t 4.902. or less, East St. Louis, are 


partly re 


sponsible for the lower prices now quoted on galvanize: 
sheets. The new demand for both black and galvanized 
yuiet, and only for small lots. Specifications 
against contracts are not active, and the sheet mills are 


sheets is ¢ 


running at a less rate of 


The price 
and there 


ceptional cases, 2.80c. has been done. 


capacity thar for some time 


of 1.90c. on black sheets is being shaded he 
about $1 a ton. On galvanized sheets, In &% 


Sheet mills are 


not operating to more than 50 per cent. of capacity, @! 
will soon be running at a lower rate unless the deman¢ 
We quote Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed 2 
No. 28 Bessemer black sheets, 1.90c.; No. =" 
galv anized, 2.85¢.; No. 28 tin mill black plate, 
Nos. 29 and 30, 1.95c. These prices are f 


improves. 
at 1.40c.; 


A., 1.90c.; 


H. Rs 


Pittsburgh, in carload lots, jobbers charging the usua 
advances for small lots from store. a? 
Tin Plate-—While some mills report specification 
as active as ever, others state that there has bee! 
falling off. The leading interest reports that last we°* 
was the heaviest in specifications that it has had f 
Some inquiry is coming out, and 


some time. 


2 


a ms ater jal 
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' 
« business is looked for within the next Old Material—While the scrap market is dull, 
ne from consumers who find they have not prices are without material change. Consumers have 
Most of the leading makers are running a good deal coming to them on old contracts, but they 
mall current orders going we quote 100-lb are not taking it in very freely Bundled sheet s rap 
0 to $3.40 and 100-lb. ternes at $3.20 to s a little firmer. while borit gs have gone off about 25c 
box, f.o.b., Pittsburgh. a tor \ sale is reported of 750 tons of selected heavy e 
\ oducts.—The new demand is dull. Practically steel scrap to a Sharon consumer at about $12, de 
nts going out from the mills are on old __livered; also a sale of 200 tons of cast-iron borings 
ed when prices were lower. On some of $7.50, delivered. Dealers quote, per gross ton, for de 
ts deliveries have been extended, as job- livery to consumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh and nea 
ive the demand from their customers t t ts that take the same rates of freight as follow 
material in the time specified. On th S 1 
of new business being placed, $1.60 0: st 


$1.40 on plain annealed wire are stated 
lly observed, but in some districts, notably 
er points, these prices are slightly shaded 
Wire nails, $1.60; plain annealed wire, 
1 barb wire and fence staples, $2; 
wire, $1.60, all per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pitts 
ctual freight charge to point of delivery, ts . r 
0 days net less 2 per cent. off for cash 
We quote cut nails at $1.65, f.o.b. Pitts 


iZeC 








ints on woven wire fencing are 73% pe ; 
arload lots, 72% per cent. off on 1000-rod ‘ 
per cent. on less than 1000-rod lots, 
Hoops and Bands.—New buying is light and only f 
! imers have covered to July. Spe 
y fair. We quote steel bands at 1.15 
s pe the steel bar card, and steel hoops at 
Pittsburgh. The price on steel hoops 
She fting—The new demand continues quiet. Speci ' 
r : A ean Coke. Bla i ( i expire 
he implement trade and from automo 
a : June have ( S é 1i ast f. but 
e very unsatisfactory. We quote cold : ae a ‘ 
‘ 7 : siness has heer osed num be ot t t turnace 
g at 65 per cent. off, and in small lots fro1 ; a ’ ; 
. . 1 nave rone out ! tne past ont and the onsun tion 
re ent. off, delivered in base territory, de : ; oss impt 
‘ of furnace coke nas pee! cut dow materially Th ? 
he order. ; i 
. : : oi . na esulte ! arg rib ol ‘ n the Cor : 
hant Steel.—Mills report the new demand du . ; ; 
11 1 . ‘o . ‘ regio { owl t ‘ ote tan } 
small lots. Specifications from large co { ¢ . 
. : akes otf blast irnace coke ft pot ipment at $1.85 : i 
the implement trade and wagon builders ; 1 an : ' ey Wy 
: ‘ ; O s1.° pel ne to at ove?! sé eral of the leading > 
lume at this time than for some year 5 as . ' i 
aie makers of standard furnace coke are holding it at $2 a t 
trong, and on small lots are about as ; : : 
:, ; : ton on contract Wi 101 tanda hr. foundr: rt 
nished tire, % x 1% in. and larger, 1.30c., + @9 AD ta 29 FO ; : 
' . ~ . a OKC a ni.4 0 > » per ne tor if en to con imer ; 
x 1% in., 1.45c.; planished tire, 1.50c.; ’ al ‘im 
7 : : The Connellsville Courier eport the output of coke As 
, to % and 1 in., 1.80c. to 1.90c.; 1% 1 a ; 
: , he | ppe and Lowe! (_onne iere Or for the weel . § 
1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90c. to 2c., base; flat 5 in alae a Ds 
1 er ” ded April 18 as 334,655 net tons, a decrease over the i] 
1.65¢.: coneave and convex, 1.70c.; cutte ; Sa Be, 
, z mre O veek of over 20.000 to iE 
| or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring steel, 1.90% Pe 
ery steel, smooth finish, 1.70c. We quote Ed 
: : ; . ee 
p steel as follows: Base rates for 1 1 C . "> ao 
| hicago . 
d wider, under 0.20 carbon, and No. 10 and . f, 
temper, 3.25c.; soft, 3.50c.; coils, hard CHIcaGo, ILbL., Apri Ss 1914 3 
10c.; freight allowed. The usual differe It difficult to recall a situation in which the 5 
lighte Sizes. ake! ar d isers of iron and tee! product were more 7 
Spikes.—The few orders being placed are mostly) at sea regarding the immediate future of the busine 
and smaller lots. The railroads are not ituatior Apathy prevails in every directio Except ‘ 
gy freely on the contracts they awarded earl; or the inquiry which the city of Chicago has out or os 
We quote standard sizes of railroad spikes steel work for a municipal pier, there is really no tor i 
15 and small railroad and boat spikes at nage of moment:in hand or in sight This! pier i ; by 
per 100 lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. ex tea t all for about 6600 tor Contract for f } 
Standard Pipe.—Some new inquiry has developed other fabricated steel }jol tota ibout 2000 tor \ . 
pe The Logan Natural Gas Company of few scattering sales of rails are noted The market ; 
1 > ° . ~ ¢ - toe ar } ] ‘ r 
placed 7 miles of 12-in. and 7 miles of o! shapes, plates and bars i flatly at 1.15 Pitt i 
ocal mill. The Ohio Fuel Supply Com- burgh, and without any improvement as to concessions «i 
the market for 25 miles of 16-in. for a nat for desirable tonnage sheet prices have iffered at 
e The current demand for iron and steel markedly as a result of keen competition for the busi 1 


and the mills are cutting down output. ness offered \ distinctly buyer's market has again 


: 
od works of the National Tube Company at developed with respect to bar iron and considerations a 
vill be closed this week for an indefinite of cost seem once more wholly submerged. The tor ; 
ack of orders. As noted before, several nage coming into the market in the form oO! specifica § 


involving a heavy tonnage of large sizes tions Is meagerness itself . lef period of activity 


being talked of, but it will likely be some in the local scrap market gave a touch of color to an . a 

they actually develop and the inquiries otherwise drab background, but the pig-iron situatior t 
The National Tube Company and other is almost wholly devoid of interest ie 
creased discounts on line pipe one-half Pig Iron.—Comment about the pig-iron market Di pad 
to a reduction of about $1 a ton. No _ must necessarily concern other things than buying and a e 
ade in oil-well supplies or casing. selling, for of these there is not sufficient to warrant 1 Sia 
Boiler Tubes.—The new demand for boiler and mer even idle gossip. Prices both from Northern and * > 
both iron and steel is dull. None of the Southern furnaces remain unchanged. On the basis of ', a 
make tubes is running more than 50 per $14.25 f.o.b. Lake furnace and $10.50 at Birmingham ees 
much, and discounts are being more or for No. 2 foundry irons, no inquiry of importance has ae 
depending on the order. come to light. The following quotations are for iron A 

ec 

7 he 
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delivered at consumers’ yards, except those for North- 
ern foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which 
are f.o.b. furnace and do not include a local switching 


charge averaging 50c. a ton: 
Lake Superior charcoal .$15.75 to $16.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 14.75 to 15.00 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 14.25 to 14.75 
Northern coke foundry, No . 14.00 to 14.2 
Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft 15.35to 1 
Southern coke, No. 2 f’dry a soft 14.85to 1 } 
Southern coke, No. 3 ; ; 14.35 to 14.85 
Southern coke, No. 4 13.85 to 14.3 
Southern gray forge 13.35 to 13.8 
¢ Southern mottled 13.10 to 13.3 
Malleable Besseme 14.25 to 14.50 
Standard Bessemer 17.00 
Basi 13.75to 14.2 
Ja Co. and Ky. silvery, 6 per cent 16.90 to 17.4 
Sanka Co. and Ky. silvery, 8 per cent 17.90 to 18.40 
Jackson Co. and K sil’vy, 10 p ( 18.90 to 19.40 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Some encouragement 
has been taken from the placing during the week of 
several small lots of rails, including one for 500, one 
for 1000 and one for 1200 tons, as well as proportionate 
quantities of spikes and bolts, for immediate delivery. 
The hopeful aspect about these orders is the evidence 
they offer that the railroads are in real need of the 
materials for which the mills are so anxious to receive 


rolling instructions. We quote standard railroad spikes 


at 1.50c. to 1.55c., base; track bolts with square nuts, 
2c. to 2.10c., base, all in carload lots, Chicago; tie 
plates, $26 to $28 net ton; standard section Bessemer 
rails, Chicago, 1.25c., base; open hearth, 1.34c.; light 
rails, 25 to 45 lb., 1.25c.; 16 to 20 lb., 1.30c.; 12 Ib., 
1.35c.; 8 lb., 1.40c.; angle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material—The municipal pier for which 
the city of Chicago will receive figures on April 30 is 
expected to require about 6600 tons. Aside from this 
the work in has no great importance. Con- 
tracts awarded last week include 250 tons to the Mod- 
ern Steel Structural Company for the Pacific Aero- 
scope Company, San Francisco; 299 tons to the Morava 


prospect 


Construction Company for the University of Chicago; 
379 tons to the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Com- 
pany for the Kansas City Stock Yard Company; 142 


for the 
400 tons to the Ralston 


tons to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company 
receivers of the Frisco System; 


Iron Works for a bank building at Stockton, Cal.; 286 
tons to the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Company 
for the Uneeda Bridge Company, Austin, Tex., and 368 
tons to Frankman Brothers, Minneapolis, for the Du- 


luth, South Shore & Atlantic Railroad. While some of 
the Eastern mills continue to report the taking of car- 
basis of 1.20c., Pittsburgh, almost 
placed at prices equivalent to 1.15c. 
and specifications are exceedingly 

We quote for Chicago delivery, from mill, 
shapes, 1. 


load business on the 
any 
Both 
light. 
plain 


order can be 


new business 
for 
»., 
oot. 


We quote 


for Chicago delive out of ste 


still 
market as regards plates. 
is the taking of figures 
tral on 3000 box cars. 

able to 
concessions they 
1.33¢c., Chicago. 

Chicago delivery, 


Plates.—Tonnage is lacking to support this 
The single item of interest 
this week by the Illinois Cen- 
The closeness with which users 
the extent of the 
from the basis of 


business we 


are buy is represented by 
are able to secure, 
For ordinary 


from mill, 1.33¢c. 


quote, for 


For Chicago delivery of plates from store we quote 1.75« 


Sheets.—Although the sheet mills do not appear to 

be aggressively seeking business, every inquiry is the 
the keenest competition. As a result 
suffered severely, particularly for galvan 
ized sheets, the strength of which is undermined by the 
low price of spelter. The general market is about 
1.90c., Pittsburgh, for black sheets and close buyers are 
able to do 1.85¢c. Beyond that concessions are matters 
involving a sacrifice of freight advantage. There ap- 
pear to be fewer irregularities in blue annealed sheets. 
We quote for Chicago delivery from mill: No. 10 blue 


occasion for 


prices have 


annealed, 1.53c.; No. 28 black, 2.03¢. to 2.08¢.; No. 28 
galvanized, 3.03c. to 3.08. 

For sheets out of store we quote for Chicago delivery as 
follows, minimum prices applying on bundles of 25 or mors 
No. 10 blue annealed, 1.95c No. 28 black, 2.45¢. to 2.5 


3. 60¢ 


No. 28 galvanized, 3.50c. te 


Bars.—F ailing to secure business in the brief period 
of firmness during which the local bar-iron mills ad- 
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vanced prices as high as 1.17%c¢., 
ing the buyers’ views as to price and sal: 

made at 1.10c. in a number of instances. | 

level there is no evidence of greater firn 
chant mills still have a fair tonnage of a 
their books, but new business is lacking in featy, 
interest. We quote for mill shipments 

Bar iron, 1.10c. to 1.15¢.; soft steel bars, 

steel bars, 1.30c.; shafting in carloads, 65 p 

less than carloads, 60 per cent. off. 


they are n 


We quote store prices for Chicago deliver 
bars, 1.65¢ bar iron, 1.65¢ reinforcing bar 
with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes % in. and « 


rd extras for smaller sizes; shafting 60 per 


Rivets and Bolts.—The trade in these 
purely routine. Makers of rivets, while they 
fair amount of business in hand, are unable 
stand for more profitable prices. We quote fron 
as follows: Carriage bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thre: 






t 

















80-5; cut thread, 80; larger sizes, 75-5; machine bolts 
up to % x4 in., rolled thread, 80-10; cut thread, 80-5 
larger sizes, 75-10; coach screws, 80-15; hot pr 
nuts, square head, $6.20 off per cwt.; hexagon, §7 of 
per cwt. Structural rivets, % to 1% in., 1.73 
1.78c., base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, | 
additional. 

We quote out of store: Structural rivets 
rivets, 2.55c machine bolts up to 4% x 4 in., 
sizes, 70 10-5 carriage bolts up to % x 6 ir 
sizes, 70-10 off hot pressed nuts, square hea: 
hexagon, $6.70 off per cwt 

Old Material.—The price of heavy steel continu 
reflect the influence of buying in this market fo the 


account of the principal consumer. Several 
material, 
the week and small advances in quotations are not 
accordingly. At the end of the week such strength 
appeared earlier had largely disappeared. 
were also held at somewhat higher figures. 


grades 


mand but is an indication of the premium, rolling mi 


Turning 
This co 
dition arises not so much because of an improved d 


in fact, developed a degree of activity during 


ed 
as 
rS 
r 


e- 


are being asked to pay where this material is to be di- 


verted from steel furnace consumption. 

as a whole is very restricted in its activity. 
practically no new offerings of railroad 
quote, for delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and \ 
ity, all freight and transfer charges paid, as follov 





Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails : ' : $12.75 to$ 
Old steel rails, rerolling 11.50 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft B 10.50¢t 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub 
ject to Inspection . 
Old carwheels ‘ : : . 11.50 to 
Heavy melting steel scrap 10.25 to 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 10.25t 
Shoveling steel 9.50 te 
Steel axle turnings 6.7 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars.... $12.25 to$l- 
Iron arch bars and transoms ; 12.25 to 1 
Steel angle bars : s ‘ 9.00 to 
Iron car axles . 17.50 to 
Steel car axles .... ae 12.50 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought 4 00 to 
No railroad wrought s 75 to 
Cut forge : 8.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers 9.20 te 
Steel springs ..... 9.50 te 
Locomotive tires, smoot h 10.00 to 
Machine shop turnings : 9.25 to 
Cast borings ...... ; ie ae ae aed 4.50 to 
No. 1 busheling ; 7.50 to 
No busheling ; : 6.00to ¢ 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 6.50 to 
Boiler punchings ; d 9.25 to 
No. 1 cast scrap . ‘ jae 10.25 t 
Stove plate and light cast serap..... 9.50 to 
Grate bars : ‘ : 9.00 to 
Railroad malle: able : j 9.25 to 
Agricultural malleable 8.00 to 
Pipes and flues ; ; vad 6.75 to 
Hoops ¢ New business in these produ 
is meager and micldiniilend are light. The placing 


some carload orders for shipment at once and a !o 
300 tons for delivery in 60 days are noted. 


The market 
There we 
scrap. We 


re 


+ 


Concession 


do not seem to be as radical in these lines as are repo 


ed for 


bands, 


other forms. 
1.33c. to 1.38c., and for hoops, 1.43c. to 1.45¢- 


Wire Products.—The 
wire continues almost insistent and some of 
pendent mills are still five and six weeks behind in 
Wire nails are still below par in volume 


deliveries. 


demand for manufacture! 
the inde- 
their 


We quote for Chicago deliver) of 


ol 
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fencing tonnage is hardly better than 
to jobbers as follows: Plain wire, No. 
vase, $1.58; wire nails, $1.78; painted 
78: galvanized, $2.18; polished staples, 
ed, $2.13, all Chicago. 
Pipe.—The contract for 200 tons of pipe 
Mich., was awarded to the Lynchburg 
ny. At Carpentersville, Ill., an award 
been made. Bids are being received at 
2700 tons of 24-in. We quote as follows, 


cago: Water pipe, 4 in., $26; 6 to 12 in., 
, ; | up, $23.50, with $1 extra for gas pipe. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 28, 1914. 


ials and finished products the market i 
atisfactory. The attitude of furnace and 
tatives is one of waiting, and this they 
th far more than present comfort if they 
ny encouragement in the outlook. Some 

to when the present uncertainty of the 
terminate would do wonders in bolstering 
When war with Mexico seemed immi- 
imstance was seized as affording a stimu- 
ron and steel trade, much as war was de- 
/ ti But this possible activity which was to be 
suught has dissolved with the general un 

With it all, hints of labor trouble are heard. 

more active. but prices hold up which they 

pected to do in view of recent demonstra 

ts. The market for structural material is 

t 1.15c., Pittsburgh, with plates and bars on 

evel, and steel mills do not care to enter 

contracts. Old material is _ practically 

Pig Iron —The bulk of sales and inquiries—and the 
either is not large—continues to involve 

ies ranging from 25 to 100 tons, with 
transaction in which more than the latte: 

and the larger transactions stand out 

prominence. In totaling up all its sales fo 

ne representative firm finds that the sum 

: t equal to the business of one good day in 
The largest inquiry before the trade is 

y a Delaware River cast-iron pipe com 

s for estimates on 1500 tons of No. 

and 1500 tons of gray forge, May and June 
Trenton iron works is inquiring for 200 
‘o. 2 plain. These inquiries as regards size, 
of requests for estimates, other inquiries, 

loads, are for No. 2X, charcoal and 
Sales included 1000 tons of charcoal 
quarter delivery to a central Pennsyl- 
the full price. A Trenton firm is be- 
ve closed on at least 1000 and possibly 

f malleable. Another purchaser, a ma- 
ifacturer of Wilmington, took 1500 tons of 
; 1 No. 2 plain for nearby delivery. There 
1000 tons of Lebanon low phosphorus at 
red. Virginia irons are even less active 
brands, and requests to withhold de- 

oming more frequent. One large Penn 
lucer which sells its surplus has sold 
production for the month, although it 
orders on its books to ship against. 
nimpaired as a rule, $15 being the minimum 
Pennsylvania No. 2X, although one or two 
be bought at perhaps 25c. off. The fol- 
of prices about represents the market 
very in buyers’ yards in this district, with 
probably more general: 


¢ 


1 


No. 2 X foundry; $15.00 to $15.25 
No. 2 plain 14.75 to 15.00 
X foundry 15.55 to 15.75 
plair 15.230to 15.55 
14.00 

; 14.25 
phosphorus 21.00 


} 


re.—Imports in the week ended April 25 
‘mounting to but 9900 tons of Cuban ore. 
ss is nil, as might be expected under exist- 
s. Now that transportation on the Great 
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Lakes is being resumed, the trade is hoping to get some 
word of action on Lake ore prices. 

Ferroalloys.—No interest has developed, and prices 
are without change at $39, seaboard, for English 80 


per cent. ferromanganese and $38 for German. Quo 
tations for 50 per cent. ferrosilicon are $71 to $73, 
Pittsburgh, accordnig to quantity The carload of 11 


per cent. ferrosilicon, referred to a week ago, has been 
purchased. 
Cast-Iron Pipe—wWhile the pipe foundries here 


abouts are running fairly full, new business running 
nto good tonnage is lacking. Business in the South 


reported as poor and not really good in other se 


tions, but bond issues various cities and towns point 
tc increased expenditure before long for water supply 
purposes. While price cutting is not entirely ove 
steadiness is probably a little neare: The average 
quotation for 6-in. pipe is about $21.50 per net tor 
standard weight, in carload lots, at the foundry, wit! 
i-in $2 higher, and larger sizes 50 
Billets —Inquiries are few and for small lot 

Prices are weaker, in keeping with the easier base at 
Pittsburgh. Consumers of billets who are feeling the 
decline in the prices of their produ ts have asked for 
price concessions, which in some cases have been turnes 
down with not a little emphasis, the steel makers de 
claring that they would rather close their mills thar 
accept the price offered For ope! hearth billets, quo 
tations are $22.40 to $23.40, according to specifica 
tions, with forging steel running 1 to $5 per ton 
higher. 


Structural Material.—The recent flurry has passed 


and minor propositions are all that are discernible in a 
market of extreme quiet. The running of one Easter: 
mill four days a week and single turn is indicative of 
the situation The Delaware, Lackawanna & Wester: 
Coal Company has asked for revised bids on its coal 
breaker. which is to be erected near Wilkes-Barre and 
will take about 1000 tor The general quotatior 
1.30c., Philadelphia 

Plates.—Small and miscellaneou order make ip 
the present unsatisfactory trend of busin There 
nothing in prospect promising a good demand. Plate 
can be had at 1.30c., Philadelphia, any reasonabik 
quantity, and desirable business might be taken at least 
le points lower. It i only In sma lot that | 


Philadelphia, is done. 


Bars.—The demand for iron bars is light at 1.12 %4« 
to 1.17%c., mill, or 1.20c. to 1.25c., Philadelphia. For 
steel bars, which are quoted at 1.30c., Philadelphia, ther 
are occasional inquiries only and they are not of enough 
importance to single out for mention. 

Sheets.—The general weakness has affected sheet 


While the shading of prices is not general, desiral 


specifications would bring out lower than 1.55c., for 


No. 10 blue annealed, which has been the base fo yme 
time. Probably 1.50c., could be done. 

Old Material.—The entire market is more or k 
nominal. What little buying is reported has bee 
carload lots. The following quotations about represent 


the market for deliveries in buyers’ yards in this di 
trict. covering eastern Per nsylvar ia and taking freight 


rates varying from 35c. to $1.55, per gross tor 
N 
Old ateel ra rerol v 
‘ | - 
‘ r ‘ 
Old ste x le ‘ t 
Old ‘ f ¢ 
Old r ] ) 66 
i) ' ¢ +A] 
Ne iilr I £ f 
Wr £ 
Br neet ' 
No ght 
Ni is} ' 
Wrous ‘ ' 
Cast hk Ht 
Machine 
Gy } >t " 
Se, to 9 
Railroad lleable (nominal) 100 to 


Coke. 


it $1.90 per net ton at oven for prompt and $2 on cor 


‘ 





tract. Connellsville foundry coke is about $2.50 per 
net ton at oven. Freight rates to this city from the 
producing districts are as follows: Connellsville, $2.05; 


Mountain, $1.65: Latrobe, $1.B5. 


Standard Connellsville furnace coke is quiet 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 29, 1914.—(By Wire.) 

Pig Iron.—The reported impending purchase of 10,- 
000 tons of basic in St. Louis territory for last half 
shipment is probably the most interesting item given 
out by iron merchants. Local and nearby sales are 
confined to carload lots and there is practically no for- 
ward buying of foundry iron. Consumers are awaiting 
developments. While it is generally believed that pres- 
ent stagnant conditions cannot exist for any extended 
length of time there is no tendency among buyers to 
cover last half requirements. Operating at the current 
low standard of capacity much foundry iron will have 
to be purchased to carry melters through the remainder 
of the year, but inquiries now received for any quantity 


over 100 tons are somewhat skeptically considered as . 


bids for information as to market conditions. The most 
extended sale reported was made to a northern Ohio 
consumer, who bought 500 tons of Southern No. 2 foz 
July-December shipment. It is reported that producers 
in the Lake district and in southern Ohio are seriously 
considering curtailing production until there is some im- 
provement in both the demand and prices. No changes 
in quotations have been made, but it is rumored that a 
small quantity of Southern iron was recently bought at 
$10.50, Birmingham basis, for shipment through the re 
mainder of the year. There is no inquiry for malleable 
and no sales have been made lately in this territory. 
Based on freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and 
$1.20 from Ironton we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as fol- 
lows: 


Southe oke No. ] I ind sol S14 »> to $14.7 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry nd soft } te 14.2 
Southern coke, No. 3 fou \ l > te 13.7 
souther! No t toundry l2.45 to 
Souther I forge lZ.22 to 

Ohio silvery, S per cent. silico 17.20to 17.70 
Southern Ohio coke, No 70 to 6.20 
Souther Ohio coke, No 2 i170 to ] 0 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 3 14.45 to 14.70 
Souther Ohio n eable Bessemer . 14.70to 16 
Basi Norther? 0% . 14.70to 1 ) 
Lake Superior charcoal - 16.2 1 7 
Stand | Souther? irwhee 


(By Mail) 


Finished Material.—The market shows no improve 
ment, with the possible exception of a limited quantity 
of reinforcing concrete bars that were bought in this 
territory lately. Sheets are holding up fairly well, the 
demand for galvanized sheets appearing to be ahead of 
any other class of finished metal products. However, 
prices are no firmer. Mill agents report that the rail- 
road supply line, as a rule, is very quiet. Track sup- 
plies are only bought in quantities to take care of im- 
mediate needs. Store quotations on steel bars are 
1.75¢e. to 1.80c. and on structural material 1.85c. In 
carload lots, No. 28 black sheets remain around 2.05c. 
and galvanized 3.05c., f.o.b. Cincinnati and Newport, 
Ky. 

Old Material.—Practically no business has been 
transacted the past week. The foundries are not buying 
any scrap, and the rolling mills are only drawing on 
contracts previously made. The minimum figures 
given below represent what buyers are willing to pay 
for delivery in their yards, southern Ohio and Cincin- 
nati, and the maximum quotations are dealers’ prices 
f.o.b. at yards: 

Per Gross To 


Bundled sheet scrap : $7.00 to $7.50 
Old iron rails p 12.00 to 12.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up 20 00to 20.50 
Rerolling steel rails j 11.00to 11.50 
Melting steel rails 950to 10.00 
Old carwheels ; ‘ . 10.50to 11.00 
Per Net Ton 

No. 1 railroad wrought ce $9.00to $9.50 
Cast borings ; 1.75 to 2 
Steel turnings .. Se 1.75 to 5.50 
Railroad cast scrap b 950to 10.00 
No. 1 machinery cast scrap : 10.50to 11.50 
Burnt scrap : 6.25 to 7.00 
Old iron axles ; ; 17.00 to 17.50 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) . 10.00to 10.50 
Pipes and flues . : 6.50 to 7.00 
Malleable and steel scrap : : 7.58 to 8.00 
Railroad tank and sheet scrap 5.50to 6.00 
Coke.—Furnace operators in southern Ohio are re- 





ported not over-anxious about the delivery of coke 
contracted for, although there has been no late appreci- 


able decrease in the amount consumed i: 
Foundry coke is very dull, and this mark 

be somewhat stagnant until the foundries 
ations on a more nearly normal basis We 
Connellsville 48-hr. brands around $1.85 fo) n 
$2 for future, per net ton at oven, with ' C 
and Pocahontas brands a trifle higher. 

in all three districts is quoted at $2.50 
prompt shipment, with 25c. a ton added 
shipment. 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 2s 


Iron Ore.—Buyers and sellers continu 
waiting game and the uncertainty about 
tinues. Ore shippers are having trouble 
cargoes for their own boats and there yw be 
business for outside boats for some tim: ¥ 
boats of the Pittsburgh Steamship Company aij 
Monday. We quote 1913 prices as follows: Old ; 
3essemer, $4.40; Messaba Bessemer, «$4.15: old 
non-Bessemer, $3.50; Messaba non-Bessemer. $3.4 

Pig Iron.—A St. Louis steel company has : 
out for about 10,000 tons of basic iron for de j 
ing the next five months. The market is lifeless 
this immediate territory, although some foundry 
inquiry has sprung up from outlying districts 
few inquiries continue to come from far eastern px 
While the foundry situation has not improved, consu 
ers generally are taking all the iron they have bo 
Although there has not been enough business ree 
to test the market, sellers seem disposed to hold pr 
at the recent level. The importation of English he 
atite has had some effect on Eastern prices o1 
phosphorus iron, but these importations have not 
fected low phosphorus prices further west. A fev 
small lot sales of Southern iron for spot shipment 
reported at $10.50 Birmingham for No. 2. We quot 
delivered Cleveland as follows: 


Bessemer i : ce : oif 
Basi , ca $13.90 to 

Northern No. 2 foundry ; d 
Southern No. 2 foundry 14.8 


Gray forge ey heen 

Jackson Co. silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 

Standard low phosphorus Valley Fur- , 

nace 2 ‘ 20.50 to 

Coke.—Many consumers are holding back o1 
ments of foundry coke, resulting in a surplus 
market and more ovens will probably be blow 
Producers are asking $2.05 to $2.15 for standard ! 
nace coke for the last half. For earlier delivery 
tations range from $1.85 to $1.95. The better grades 
foundry coke are held at $2.50 to $2.75. 

Finished Iron and Steel——While the dema! 
finished lines is quiet, conditions are no worse 
they have been and one or two of the mills repor' 
slight improvement in current orders. Mills ar 
hering firmly to 1.15c., Pittsburgh basis, on bars 
structural material. The 1.15c. price for plates 1s 
ing maintained by the larger mills, but some o! © 
small mills are shading this price $1 a ton. Busin 
has improved in a local plate mill, which now has 
ders to keep it running full about five weeks. Prac 


Co 


cally no specifications for steel bars are coming 
the implement trade. The demand for bar iron Is “' 
dull and both the local mills are shut down. Quo‘ 
tions on bar iron are 1.20c. to 1.25c. Cleveland, but “ 
market is weak. The structural situation shows s 
improvement. A fair amount of work is being fg! 
on and contracts have been placed as follows: Bi 

at Lorain, 305 tons, and three bridges at Barber 
Ohio, 150 tons, to the American Bridge Company; ' 
don apartment house, Cleveland, 150 tons, to the Ste 
Iron Works & Fireproofing Company; bridges 1° 
Lake Shore Railroad, 800 tons to the Mt. Vernon Bris 
Company. The Childers Construction Company, ©° 
bus, was low bidder for 500 tons for a bridge in Za 
ville. The John F. Casey Company, Pittsburgh, ™ 
the contract for the filtration plant in Clevelan® 
Charles Fath & Co., the low bidder, having declined 
take the contract. This plant will require 2100 tons” 
soft steel bars for reinforcing. There is little act 








1914 





narket, but some mills are able to tuke 
for No. 28 black and 2.90c. for No. 28 
However, some of the mills are shading 
a ton. We quote warehouse prices at 
bars and 1.90c. for plates and structural 
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road’s finances are settled The 


action of 6000 tons has been formally closed 
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recent Frisco trar 


Old Material.—Recent lists of the railroads are b« 


lieved to have been held by the roads to come out agair 
when demand is better. 


Dealers are don gr no rading 


their own account and none of the consuming 


on 
nd Rivets-—New demand for bolts is not terests is taking anything more than the minimum o 
specifications are holding up fairly well. their contracts. There is not enough business to make 
hanged at 1.55c. for structural and 1.65c. quotations and the figures given are purely nominal 
ets for desirable orders. We quote dis We quote, therefore, dealers’ prices f.o.b. St. Lou 


ws: Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in. 
orter, rolled thread, 80 and 5 per cent.; 
30 per cent.; larger or longer, 75 and 5 pe. 
e bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller 
olled thread, 80 and 10 per cent.; cut 
d 5 per cent.; larger or longer, 75 and 10 
h and lag screws, 80 and 15 per cent.; 
blank or tapped, $6.30 off; hexagor 

or tapped, $7.20 off; c. p. c. and 

lank or tapped, $6 off; hexagon, % in. 
7.20 off; 9-16 in. and smaller, $7.80 off; 

| hexagon nuts, % in. and larger, 85, 10 and 
.and smaller, 85, 10,10 and 5 per cent 


+ 


-1on 


purchased 
mostly i 


mills have 
few days, 
prices 


Youngstown 
past 
‘ which brought 
25. Locally the market is extremely dull 
The embargo 


Vaterial.- 
rap in the 


of about 


sumer is taking scrap freely. 

een on at the Upson plant for several weeks 
be lifted in a few days. Most quotatio 
although iron axles have declined about 

plate are weakel 


ast scrap and stove 


Cleveland as follows: 


t “to 
te 
} rm te 
t 
ie to 
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ri ‘ 
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7 to ¢ 
gs 0 te 0 
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St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., April 27, 1914. 


‘ig Iron.—Shipments under contract continue to be 


{ 


ord with the original allotments under the 

d there is enough new business of the minor 
ppearing to show that the iron is being used 
quantities or special analyses for mixtures 
required to meet needs. The market has 

ther heartened by the appearance of an inquiry 
' tons of Northern basic which is likely to be 
Another inquiry appearing was 
of Lake Superior charcoal iron for car- 
No. 2 Southern is held here at $11, 
basis, on quotation. No. 2 Northern, lIron- 
about $13.25 and No. 2 X Chicago, $14 to 


ympeted for. 


poses 


oke.—Demand is for small lots and few in number. 
oke is quoted at about $5.30, St. Louis de- 


hed Iron and Steel.—The business moving cor 
nall lots for immediate shipment and the 
strate that there are little or no stocks o1 

ry shows that prices for structural mate- 
below 1.15c. Pittsburgh, and in 
immediate shipment 1.20c. is no barrier. 
inquiry reported for this territory is one 
he Kansas City Southern. In standard sec- 
ils the Wabash made a purchase of 2000 
between two interests, and the Missouri 
to talk about 10,000 tons, but this is 


Oo case 


ikely to develop into a contract until the 


Vw 


noted 


ith the reservatio 


( 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Ay lv14 

Pig lron.—One company sold about 1000 ton lu 
ng the week at $11 and below, pecific figure for 
grades being unobtainable. Other report a dearth of 
business. The iron output of Alabama is now repr 
sented by 17 active tacks, of which 6 are on basi 
The Woodward furnace which sustained an accident 
still out, but a Sloss-Sheffield stack at Sheffield which 
has been idle for some time, it i understood, i to he 
blown in this week, giving the company four active 
ones again. The railroad buying is exceedingly scanty 
and this makes it difficult to keep steel plants in opera 
tion. The 50 per cent. rate of operating is still on and 
billets are piling high in the yards. The probability i 
however, that the steel plants will not be obliged to cur 
tail operations further than is now the case and hence 
will keep their forces intact. It was with considerabl 
surprise that at the close of the month of March it 
was ascertained that pig-iron stocks in Alabama fui 
nace yards had diminished by about 25,000 tons, the 


decrease belr g represer ted Dy 7000 tons of foundry and 


the rest basic. The heavy orders for basic booked by 


the leading interest early in the year are responsible 


fora portion of the movement. Stocks will probably be 


increased this month. Foundries are not working at 
over 50 per cent. of capacity. We quote, per gro ton, 
f.o.b. furnaces, as follows: 

\ to 

i 

Cast-Iron Pipe.—No improvement is seen the pipe 
situation. Some pits have beer closed down, a ex 


pected municipal contracts did not mature. Operations 
are from 50 to 70 per cent. of capacity, with enough 
filling-in prevent The soil- 
pipe plants are still at work on regular spring trade, 
but anticipate an early return to less brisk conditions. 
We quote, per net ton, f.o.b. pipe yards, as follows 
4-in., $21; 6-in. and upward, $19, with $1 added for ga 


pipe. 


orders to accumulation 
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Coal and Coke.—The coal trade shows no gain. Op- 
erations are on a basis of 60 to 70 per cent., with 
number of small mines closed down. The output is 
somewhat larger than it was a few weeks ago, but is 
still below normal. Coke is holding its own. The 
small production is finding an outlet in well-sustained 
prices, which are, per net ton, f.o.b. oven, as follows: 
Furnace coke, $2.75 to $3; foundry, $3.25 to $3.50. 

Old Material. is dull, in sympathy with pig 
iron and steel. Small quantities for immediate require- 
ments represent all the business going. Nominal quota- 





tions, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ yards, remain as fol- 
lows: 
Old iron axles $14.50 to $15.00 
Old steel axles 14.50 to 15.00 
Old iron rails .... ; 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 10.00 to 11.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought & 50 to 9 00 
No. 1 country wrought 9.00to 10.00 
No country wrought Ss OO to 9 On 
No. 1 machinery cast 950to 10.00 
No. 1 steel scrap 8 00 to Sof 
Tram carwheels .. 9.50to 10.00 
Standard carwheels 10.50to 11.00 
Stove plate ¥ S ON to ROO 
Boston, MAss., April 28, 1914. 
Old Material.—The dealers have little to ag about 


the market. No intelligent estimate can be made on 
values here, for transactions between the collectors and 
producers and the large dealers, and between the deal- 


ers and the mills, have been reduced to about the 
lowest limit. Prices are wholly nominal. The quota- 
tions given below are based on prices offered by the 


large dealers to the producers and to the small dealers 
and collectors, per gross ton, carload lots, f.o.b. 

and other New England points which take Boston 
from eastern Pennsylvania points. 


Soston 
rates 
In comparison with 


Philadelphia prices the differential for freight of $2.30 
a ton is included. Mill prices are approximately 50c. 
a ton more than dealers’ prices: 
Heavy melting ste $$ 25 to $8.50 
Low phosphorus 75 to 14.75 
Old steel axles Ls »to 13.75 
Old iron axles 21.25 to 21.75 
Mixed shafting ] ‘ to 13.00 
No. 1 wrought nd ft stee +00 to 9 
Skeleton (bundled) 75 to 6.25 
Wrought-iro pip 7.75 to 8.00 
Cotton ties (bundled) 6.00 to O.2 
No. 2 light >. 4 to ‘2 
Wrought turnings 00 to a.00 
Cast boring oot » oO 
Machinery, cas 11.25 to 11.50 
Malleabl s.00 to 8.2 
Stove plate 7.75 to 8.00 
Grate bars 6.25 to 6.50 
Cast ( to 11.25 
Buffalo 
BuFFALO, N. Y., April 28, 1914. 
Pig Iron.—New business totals not over 2000 tons, 


all grades, but inquiry seems to be coming out a little 
better than in recent weeks, although still rather light. 
It is an indication that buyers are reaching the point 
where they find it necessary to cover for further needs. 
Most producing interests report a fair volume of ship- 


ments going forward on contracts. Prices remain as 
follows, for first half shipment, f.o.b. Buffalo, 25c. per 
ton being added for Buffalo city delivery: 
No. 1 foundry . .$14.00 to $14.2 
No. 2 X foundr; 13.50to 14.00 
No. 2 plain 13.25 to 13.75 
No. 3 foundry 13.00 to 13.25 
Gravy forge : J 13.00 
Malleable . 18.75 to 14.2 
Basi ; 13.75 to 14.25 
Charcoal, regular brands and analysis 15.75 to 16.75 
Charcoal, special brands and analysis. . 20.50 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The principal activity 


shown is for material going into building construction, 
reinforcing and corrugated bars and structural shapes. 
One selling interest reports a very good week for bars 
for manufacturing lines. Prices are being held as 
closely to 1.20c., Pittsburgh, as possible, but 1.15c. is 
reported on orders covering desirable specifications. 
Moderate business in steel sheet-piling is reported. The 
Great Lakes Dredging & Dock Company has received 
a $230,000 contract from the United States Government 
for guide piers for Black Rock harbor, this city, for 
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which 160 tons of stay-bolts and screw will 
required. The Monarch Engineering Comp:ny, poe 


* 


has the general contract for the Connec: » eae 
Railroad elevated, Blackwell Canal, Butiilo, t.. 
about 600 tons of structural steel, 250 tons of corm, 


gated bars and 350 tons of twisted ba: Bids yj 
soon be taken on revised plans for the J. W. (lay... 
Company printing plant, this city, invol\ 
Metz Bros., contractors, Buffalo, have the 
tract for the Poppenberg store, office and loft pyjjqi, 
Buffalo, taking 1100 tons. The American Bridge (yp, 
pany was low bidder for 2700 tons for rebuilding : 
Chicago street viaduct, Buffalo, and the Buffa| 
tural Steel Company was low bidder for 200 ; 
the Order of the Eagles, Buffalo. 

Old Material.—Few transactions are reports 
ings and turnings lead, the trade in these com 
consisting of minor placements going into the Pi 
burgh district. There has been no changes jn » 
We quote as follows, per gross ton f.o.b. Buffalo 


leMment 


100 to 


gh * a ears ae $10.00 1 
Low phosphorus steel 


Boiler plate sheared ...... ee teal 11 

No. 1 railroad wrought scr: ip. a aia any 11.0 

No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 11 

Re SE OOD fel i elem a Wale ah e Caen eee 13.7 

Conk WON, MI 65s 5d.ce ne cee Syes 21 t 
Ce! GRP. at kv bd en cee ken eae aes 11.5 
tatiroad malleable .......cccceccsa. 10.2 
Machine shop turnings ............. 

2, ie Te ga. i 

CeO GOR WE scccwicv end bern : 6.0 

Cee, SEOUL POO 56 ano as weep bi 15.4 
Locomotive grate bars 9.5 

Stove plate (net tons)............ 9.7 
Wrought pipe os De ee ee 7 ‘ 
Bundled sheet scrap ‘ ae. Ua aie 6.25 t ' 
No. 1 busheling scrap a ; 8.50 to ' 
No. 2 busheling scrap 6.00 t 4 


Bundled tin scrap 


New York 
NEw YorK, April 29, 1914 

Pig Iron.—The pig iron inquiry heard 
selling offices is more in eastern Pennsylvania territ 
than in that naturally tributary to New York Cit 
Locally considerable interest is shown in the purchases 
of pig iron that will be made by the foundries 
contracts for the cast iron segments required 
two new East River subway extension tunnels. Bids 
the tunnel construction will be taken May 22. Per 
sistent reports of Buffalo iron being offered at $15 
$13.25 at furnace for No. 2 X foundry are consid 
traceable to some re-sale iron in the hands of 
which has figured in New England reports for s 
weeks. Inquiry is meager. Several small lots ar 
tioned in connection with New England and th 
report of one inquiry for several thousand tons ‘f 
Connecticut which, however, seems to be identica 
one of three weeks back which has since bee! 
drawn. A report of one basic iron purchase 
from eastern Pennsylvania, but there is 
confirmation. The business is said to have bee! 
by an important seller which has been making 
offerings of iron each month. Pending inquiry 
district involves deliveries for May and June 
some cases in the third quarter and second half 
tone of the market is certainly weaker, but tx 
centive to cut prices is less rather than greater, 0“ 
present indifferent state of the market. Furnace 
show no interest in ore, all having either considera” 
stock piles or outstanding contract obligations We 
continue to quote Northern iron for tidewater delve 
as follows: No. 1 foundry, $15 to $15.25; No. - 4 
$14.75 to $15; No. 2 plain, $14.50 to $14.75; Sout! 
iron, $15 to $15.50 for No. 1 and $14.75 to $15 for § 

Finished Iron and Steel—Scarce are any eviee’™ 
of improvement in this market. Some represent! 
insist that the situation has been a little better In 4?" 
than it was in March and that business now sinted , 
a tendency to slight improvement. It was aoe 
however, that the present abnormal state in which 
little can be done at almost any price cannot long g & 
dure and that a decided swing to normal conditio"s | 
inevitable. New undertakings are few and eve? ve 
cisions and projects already before the market * 
slow in materializing. In structural lines, only ™ 


no 
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y was learned of and this a small one, British Business Still Small 


' tons of signal bridge work for the central 
New Jersey. Since last week the Hay 
Iron Works has been awarded contracts for Pig Iron Is Lifeless and Semi-Finished Steel Is 
gs: 900 tons for the Backer loft at Seventy- 
eet and Park avenue and 650 tons for the 
on Sixteenth street. The Levering & Gar- (Bu Cable) 
any has also received contracts for two x 
150 tons for an apartment hotel at iifty- 


Easier, with a Poor Demand 4 


LONDON, ENGLAND, April 29, 1914 














and Fifth avenue and 900 tons for the The volume of business is very small. rhe 
on Nineteenth street. The Knickerbocker markets are affected both by the Mexican and the 
Sixty-third street, 300 tons, is to be built U!ster questions. The Cleveland pig-iron trade is life 
tern Steel Company, while the 3000 tons for €ss- Semi-finished steel is easier with a poor demand. 
of the Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Com- Continental steel is weak. The January-March output ; 
ton. Pax is to be furnished by the Lacka- of the Cleveland blast furnaces was 630,000 gross tons, 
dge Company. Awards for steel cars have being a decrease of 79,000 tons. The number of fu ? 
few since the comparatively large number "@¢eS in blast is 168, against 210 at the same time last ty 
for last week. The American Car & year. Last week’s receipts of tin plates were 134,000 ; 
Company is to build 50 coke cars for the boxes ; hipments were 99,000 boxes, and stocks are 4 
c rocess Company and 1000 box cars for the °?=)900 boxes. A cargo of Tofo ore is nearly due at 
Rad Railroad. At the close of April the number Glasgow and others are following. Stocks of pig iron 
nder negotiation amounts to 6000 freight cars Connal’s stores are 102,592 gross tons, against 109, ; 
passenger, a few of which may be awarded ‘”! tons a week ago. We quote as follows: “a 
the end of the month. Of the passenger cars _ Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 Ib., f.o.b ; 
ted 107 are for the Union Pacific. While no Wales, 12s. 7Yed. ($3.07), against 12s. 9d. ($3.10) a ' 
weakening in prices was noted it is evident week S50. 
petition for the small amount of business The following prices are per ton of 2240 lb.: 
» market is becoming keener. We quote mil! Cleveland pig iron warrants (Tuesday), 50s. ll ‘ed us 
of steel bars, plates and structural ma ($12.59), against 50s. 642d. ($12.29) a week ago. F 
1.15e., Pittsburgh, or 1.31c., New York, and No. 3 Cleveland pig iron, makers’ price, f.o.b. Mid ; 
at 1.22%c. to 1.27%c., New York. dlesbrough, 51s. 3d. ($12.47), against 50s. 9d. ($12.34) : 
1 . . i WeeK avo. ’ 
rroalloys.—Sales of small lots of 80 per cent. Hematite pig iron, f.0.b. Tees, Gls. 6d. ($14.96) t 
ganese constitute the only business moving Sheet bars (Welsh), delivered at works in Swanse: 
narket. Reports as to 50 per cent. ferrosilicon Valley, £4 10s. ($21.89). 
. while most of the sales made have been of Steel bare, export, f.o.b. Clyde, £6 ($29.20) 
ts, business has been better in April than for Steel joists. 15-in.. export, f.0.b Hall or Crimean 
ne. English 80 per cent. ferromanganese can £5 12s. 6d. ($27.37) ; 
ned at about $39, seaboard, with the German Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £5 : 
selling at $38. There is no change in quota- 7. ¢4q ($28.59). , : ; 
50 per cent. ferrosilicon, carloads being ob- Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.0.b. Liverpool am 
$73, Pittsburgh; 100 tons at $72, and 600 6g ys. . (e405). oa 
er at él. Steel rails, export, f.o.b. work port, £5 1 6d 4 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—Yonkers, N. Y., opened bids on ($27.37). i 
\pril 27, on 1600 tons. Prices submitted The following prices are per export ton of 101 Heid) 
ow, indicating that competition continues kilos, equivalent to 2237.669 Ib.: Rie 
lhe lowest bid was at a delivered price about German sheet bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, 75s. ($18.25) “hing 
g cost at some of the best conducted Fast- German 2-in. billets, f.o.b. Antwerp, 73s. ($17.75) i 
lries. Harrisburg, Pa., will open bids May 4 German basic steel bars, f.o.b. Antwerp, £4 4 0 "oe 
ns of 6, 8,12 and 16 in. The private demand £4 5s. ($20.43 to $20.68), against £4 5s. to £4 | ; 
but the volume is larger than in the month ($20.68 to $20.92) a week ago. . ae 
Quotations on carload lots of 6-in. continue German joists, f.o.b. Antwerp, £5 2 to £5 5 ty 
$23 per net ton, tidewater. ($24.82 to $25.55) : 
Old Material—Local transactions have included Freight rates from Antwerp to New York, Boston, 
of cast scrap and a moderate movement in Philadelphia and Baltimore, per 1000 kilos (2204 Ib.), 
ght pipe. Steel scrap appears to be in no demand are about as follows: Billets, blooms and bars, up to 
sumers, but dealers are purchasing conserv- 20) ft.. 9s. to 10s. ($2.19 to $2.43) Iron and steel! sheet 5 : $ 
fill old contracts. Rejections by steel com lis. to 12s. 6d. ($2.68 to $3.04). Beams up to 30 ft., os 
ntinue too numerous to be pleasant. The fol- 12s. 6d. ($3.04) ig 
otations, per gross ton, New York, are made : (By Mail) ie 
but they are largely nominal: Continental Finished and Semi - Finished Steel te 
dT rails for melting $8.25 to $8.75 Lower—Hungry Rail Mills fs f 
aa "* 91:50 to 22.00 LONDON, April 17, 1914 ” mf 
a Bass oa oe = i. 50 The pig iron position has been considerably affected te 
x een eeas eee on i. a by the stoppage of the colliers in the South Yorkshire Ee 
n track scrap. o* . 98.00to 9.5 district, and prices of warrants have been raised by pt 
wrought, long S 50 to 2.00 this influence, but the top prices were soon lost when a 
a , — Sa oe 335 te 9 4 it appeared clear that the trouble was nearing its e 3 
ngs 5.75 to 6.25 end. There is no doubt that but for the restriction eat os 
pipe a et g 25 to 875 of output which is going on in the Cleveland district iy i 
. ok ‘Neca ae ciate 7 zs prices would be shillings lower than they are today, fat +. 
7T.50to 8.00 and it remains to be seen how they are to be kept 2B , 
grate bars 6.00 to 6.50 up when once things in the fuel line become normal. ed 
; roe So long as coal is kept up and coke is consequently un a A 
duly inflated in price, blast furnace owners will not § 
ium, an alloy of aluminum and magnesium, put furnaces into operation. There is general com iE 4 Es 
fully used for cylinders for gas engines, is plaint made of the dearth of new buying of pig iron, “ - 
rporated in the pistons of automobiles. Cast and certainly the export centers are very quiet and ne 
pistons has a tensile strength of 18,000 to have been for a long time. Stocks of warrants in the ie 
- per sq. ft. with a specific gravity of 7.50, public stores, however, remain at a really perilously iis £ 
gnalium is claimed to have 23,000 Ib. tensile low level. At the same time, with the wretched trade i 
per sq. in., with a specific gravity of 2.5. reports coming from all parts of Europe and America, a 
ul 
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there is not the least inclination to bull the market. 
Hematite has not participated to any extent in the 
firmer feeling affecting foundry iron, and the steel 
makers of the Sheffield district who buy very largely 
of Middlesbrough hematite, have been forced in some 
cases to postpone deliveries because of their inability 


to secure supplies of fuel. The position is now, how- 


ever, better in this direction and prices may rally a 
trifle when the strike ends. 
In the market for semi-finished steel the tone is 


very poor, and it is really a question as to the price 
which needy works would accept for decent lines. 
Buyers are nibbling, but at prices which make the 
hair of producers stand on end. One consumer is 
out for a five figure lot of sheet bars, but his ideas 
as to price are somewhere around 7As. f.o.b., a figure 
which so far has not tempted any one. The French 
and Belgians would, however, accept about 76s., f.o.b., 
and some of them would be glad to get hold of the 
business. On the whole there is practical stagnation in 
the market as regards semi-finished steel. Fortunately 
the Americans have not come into our markets to sell 
billets and sheet knows what might 
not have happened to prices, low as they already are. 

The tendency of finished steel is quiet but without 
the weakness, so far as British material is concerned, 
which is to be seen in foreign stuff. The falling of 
prices on the Continent is most persistent and there 
seems no stemming the tide of depression which neces- 
sarily has a reflex influence on what British makers are 
forced to accept. Barely anything is doing by the rail- 
road companies in the matter of supplies of permanent 
way material, and the rail mills are anything but well 
provided with orders, while for the which 
comes forward there is a hungry crowd of makers in 
the international rail pool countries, all eager to have 
their mouths filled. It now appears that the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company in Nova Scotia took a much 
larger slice of the South African order than was re- 
ported at the time and that the company has now re- 
linquished part of it, owing to inability to give deliv- 
ery as required. 

Ship plates are weak, but the disruption of the 
Scotch Association has not yet brought about the col- 
lapse of the North East Coast Association in England. 


bars, else no one 


business 


German Structural Trade Improves 


BERLIN, April 16, 1914.—It appears that the im- 
provement in the structural steel trade, previously 
mentioned in this correspondence, has been more con- 
siderable than reports had indicated. The March ship- 
ment statistics of the Steel Works Union show that the 
movement of such products reached 201,033 metric 
tons, being the largest for any one month since July, 
1912. It was 67,000 tons more than for February and 
23,000 tons more than for March, 1913. The shipments 
of semi-finished steel were also somewhat greater than 
previously, but steel rails dropped to a lower level than 
had been touched since December, 1912. 

The general iron trade has been quiet and the re- 
views still have a pessimistic tone, while the remarks 
made at company meetings are of the like tenor. 

Market reports from Belgium are of a very discour- 
aging character. 


Metal Market 
NEw YorK, April 29, 1914. 
The Week’s Prices 


Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New Yor! Lead Spelter 
Electro Tin, New St New St 
April Lake lytic New York York Louis York Louis 
Ze eee | 14.25 35.50 2 20 . 70 10 19 
23. 14.75 14.25 35.05 3.80 10 = 4.95 
~4 14.7 14.2 54.30 3.80 5.10 19 
2” oa 14.624, 14.2 34.40 3.80 3.70 5.05 4.94 
oe 14.12% 34.7 , on 2 20 O05 i an 
28 . 14.50 14.1244 44.60 a0 2 a0 » 00 1 8 
Copper is lower and there has been at least fair 
buying at the reduced prices. The decline in tin has 
continued and some cheap lots have been bought. 


Lead is 10 points higher and quiet. 
dull. Antimony shows no change. 


Spelter is lower and 
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New York 

Copper.—For several days prior to ss A 
siders or those other than the produce nd th 
agencies had been making the market and 
of light demand prices of resale lots stead 
On Monday the large sellers determined to 
and with a rush brought their price fo 
from 14.75c., 30 days, delivered, to 14.25c., 
livered, or 14.12%c., cash, New York, wh 
to-day. The reduction brought about bu: 
reports saying that as much as 20,000,000 
between American and foreign buyers, alt! 
is conflicting opinion as to the amount ’ 
There is no evidence, so far as can be learned. ¢) 
buying has been sustained. Yesterday, on th 
of the better demand, an effort was made 
price up again %c., but without success. It is p 
out that the business of the mills which consum 
per hardly justifies any advance at this time. Fey 
them are operating on full time and they hay 
orders ahead. Lake copper is about 14.50c., cash. wi: 
high grade brands up to 14.87%s. The price in Lo: 
to-day is £64 5s. for spot and £64 7s. 6d. for { 
Exports this month total 38,901 tons. 

Tin.—Since the last report there has be 
activity, especially on Thursday and Friday, whe: 
was a good turn-over for future delivery. There wa 
little doing on Saturday and nothing on Monday, 
consumers took hold again yesterday. While no « 
tremely large amounts were purchased in the week + 
total shows up respectably. Prices have declined stea 
ily, the quotation to-day being 34.60c., and to the 
level is ascribed the buying which has taken plac 
Consumers show no tendency to plunge despite the 
quotations, their attitude being that they will bu 
little now and more later. Deliveries this month ar 
estimated as between 4300 and 4500 tons, which is ey 
cellent, but it does not entirely represent, of cours: 
buying of this month inasmuch as many of the de 
eries are against old contracts. Arrivals in April tota 
4741 tons and there is afloat 1090 tons. The quotations 
in London to-day are £158 5s. for spot and £160 f 
futures. 

Lead.—The American Smelting & Refining (| 
pany on Monday advanced its price $2 a ton, or to 3.9 
per lb. The advance has given the market a bett 
tone, but not so much as would be the case under n 
normal conditions. Consumers are well supplied, ha 
ing bought heavily at the lower prices of recent we 
and the market at present is quiet. The St. Louis p 
is 3.80c., having advanced 10 points on Monday. 

Spelter.—Quotations are lower, those of to-day rang 
ing around 5c., New York, and 4.85c., St. Louis. 1 
market is quiet and a further weakening influence | 
the accumulation of stock in producers’ hands. 

Antimony.—Quotations are unchanged at 6.75 
6.95¢e. for Hallett’s, 7.20c. to 7.25c. for Cookson’s a! 
5.75¢e. to 6.25c. for other grades. 

Old Metals.—Business continues dull. Dealers’ s 
ing prices are as follows: 


Copper, heavy and crucible... 13.7 
Copper, heavy and wire...... 13.25 tol 
Copper, light and bottoms. . 12.50 to 
Brass, heavy rier LOOT 
Brass, light . : ries jap te 
Heavy machine composition 12.25 t 
Clean brass turnings .......,. 8.751 
Composition turnings = ae 11.251 
Lead, heavy 
Lead, tea 
Zine scrap re whee 

Chicago 


APRIL 27.—Quotations to which currency has — 
given suggest a weaker situation in the copper mar 
than has been developed by actual buying inqu!' 
Purchasers have found the market little changed ! 
the status of a week ago. During the week | 
perienced a pronounced slump. Lead held with 
firmness. The spelter market is decidedly weak. | 
quote as follows: Casting copper, 14.50c. to 14 
Lake copper, 15c., for prompt shipment; smal! lots, 
to Yee. higher; pig tin, carloads, 35.50c,; sma ' 
37.50c.; lead, desilverized, 3.85c., and corroding, +*" 
for 50-ton lots; in carloads, 2%c. per 100 |b. higher 
spelter, 5.05c. to 5.10c.; Cookson’s antimony, ‘90°: ' 


W 
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ther grades, 8c.; sheet zinc, $7, f.o.b. La 
:. Ill, less 8 per cent. discount in carloads 
ks. On old metals we quote buying prices 
carload lots as follows: Copper wire, 
pes, 12¢e.; copper bottoms, llc.; copper clips, 
brass, 11.25c.; yellow brass, 8c.; lead pipe, 
50c.; pewter, No. 1, 6 


23c.; tinfoil, 26c.; 


ne, 29c. 
St. Louis 


Further weakness has developed in the 
etals. The close of the week found lead 
_ with holders asking 3.70c. In spelter the 
elow 5c., being quoted at 4.95c. and dull at 
Other metals are 
Lake copper, 15.35c.; electrolytic, 


some holders asking 5c. 
follows: 


.. tin, 35c. to 35.20c.; Cookson’s anti- 
In the Joplin ore market the basis range 
cent. was $36 to $40 per ton, with top settle 
$43. Purchases were not heavy and re 
production is spreading through the camp. 
vas stronger, with the range for 40 per cent. 
and the best settlements about $25 to $26 
vas weak, although the quotation was held at 
1ote miscellaneous scrap metals as follows: 


Sy 


lead, 3.50c.; tea lead, 3c.; pewter, 26c.; ti: 

6.50c.; heavy yellow brass, 8&c.; 
rass and light copper, 10c.; heavy copper an 
e, lle. 


ight brass, 


Iron and Industrial Stocks 
NEW YORK, April 29, 1914 


influences continued to dominate the 
most of the past week. An improvement 

yn Monday, when announcement was made 
gentina, Brazil and Chile had proposed medi 
etween the United States and Mexico. The 
prices on active iron and industrial stocks 
Wednesday of last week to Tuesday of this week 





ollows: 
2 ™% Pressed St'l, com 6 
114 l R’y Spring, com 
5 =~0 52 Republic, com 2 
SY Republic, pref. 82%, 
Rumely Co., com 61, 
i) Rumely Co., pref. 20% 
Mdy., pref. .117 Sloss, com 6 
: =S = 30% Pipe, com : 
9644- 97% l S. Steel, com. 56 
indries - 30 { S. Steel, pret LOT% 
! $4! 16 West’gh’se Elec 71 
07-108 %, A1m. Ship, pref 
IT ly 10%, Chic Pneu. Tool 49 
SoM 54% Cambria Steel. 16 . 
Of 5 Lake Sup. Corp.. 18 § % 
ef - 29 Pa. Steel, pref 
rel Ve W irwit k 
c.14] 144 Cruc, Steel, con 
t ; 31% Cruc. Steel, pref 7%, 
‘ Ue Harb. Wk. Ref., pref 
100% La Belle Iron, 
s con 
LO%- 10% La Belle Iron, 
S7 pret 


Dividends Declared 


Warwick Iron & Steel Company, regular semi 
i per cent., payable May 15. 
Pressed Steel Car Company, regular quarterly, 
ent on the preferred stock, payable May 20, 
per cent. on the common stock, payable 
International Harvester Company of New Jer- 
e International Harvester Corporation each, 
iarterly, 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, 
june 3. 


tr 


wkawanna Steel Company, regular quarterly 
nt. on the preferred stock, payable June 1 
ited States Steel Corporation, regular quar 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable May 

per cent. on the common stock, payable 


Pennsylvania Public Service Commission has 
ne request of the railroads to be permitted 
hanges in rate agreements with industrial 
or individuals or industries on five days’ 
Che effect of the order is that 30 days’ notice 
juired, as heretofore. 
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JOHN M. ARTERS, president Ajax | 


ford, Pa., died at his home in Pittsburgh, April 11, aged 


x years. He was born in Pittsburgh, served thie 


ivil War, 


and at its close engaged the sale 


well machinery in western Pennsylva) I ne pa 
26 years he had been identified with the Ajax | 
Works, having his headquarters Pitt or H 
eaves a widow, one daughter and one 

WILLIAM B. BURKE, president W B. I 


lron & Steel ¢ ompany, Rocheste - N ‘ , cle Ap 


aged 73 years He was bor Rocheste ind L864 
engaged in the iron and steel business with | the 
nd at the latter’s death in 1881 became hea 
mpany. He was unmarried 

Davip E. TITSWORTH, vice-president a ene 
nanager of the Potter Printing Pre Company, Plai 
field, N. J.. died April 21, aged 64 vears H Vas the 
designer of a number of special mac} ‘ the 
United States Government Printing Office and _ the 
Bureau of Engraving. 

ROBERT J. FORMAN, proprietor of the Bro Wir 


Works, Brooklyn, N. Y., and trea ’ New 
York Wire Work Manufacture \ t died 


April 2 


0, aged 62 vears He a NN Yo 
{ Ty 


Proposal to “Prove” Imataca Ore Deposit 


\t Montreal the committee of dholde the 
Canadian Venezuelan Ore Company has drafted a re 
port recommending that $100,000 more be expended i 

irthe proving the property at Imataca on the Orinoco 
River. Lack of thorough work in this respect 
the reasons assigned for the unfavorable results of the 
first operations, which ran quickly into low grade o 
It is the opinion of the bondholders’ ommittee that 
nore complete testing must be resorted to if anything 
to be realized on the investment There ome ul 
villingness on the part of bondholders D oO 
oney, but there has been as yet no forma le 
tion of the committee’s report 
“Gear Accidents and Their Prevention” the title 
the latest bulletin issued by the Industrial Commi 
ion of Wisconsin It covers investigatior ince Sep 
tember 1, 1911, and shows that 208 gea idents 
occurred. Unguarded gears caused 140 accidents; 
partly guarded gears, 22 accidents, and guarded gear 
16 accidents. Those of the last named class were com 


paratively slight. The bulletin refutes the frequent 


assertion of employers that there o necessity of 
guarding gears located 7 ft. or more above he floor 


Paul J. Watrous, 
commission. 


Madison, Wis., i ecretary of the 


\ patent (1,088,818—March 3, 1914) has been grant 
ad to John E. 


tering apparatus. In a pan turning on hollow trunnions 
which the ore i 


Greenawalt of Denver, Col., for ew sir 


is a grate or placed Ignition appa 
ratus, consisting of a tank of oil and special burners, 
is stationed over the par The roof of the ignition hood 
is perforated, permitting of a down draft through the 
yre and out by way of the trunnior Unusua form 
ity in ignitior claimed. The original general] patent 


overing the Greenawalt process wa 
1913. The one just granted is the first of a series cov 


ering details 


The general offices of the United Stat Light & 
Heating Company, now at 30 Church street, New Yor 
City, will be moved May 20 to the company’s plant at 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. This transfer will result in brine 
ing together the administrative, 
departments. 


sales, engineering 


productior 


granted March 24, 


-.” —oe 


—- 


; 
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IRON CONTENT OF LAKE ORES 


THE IRON 


AGE 


TOTAL OF BESSEMER AND NON-BEsSE) 
Old Range 


Year Tons 
3 3 ‘ RINEMR < ic:5.0.6 sin show Puch mento atm 12,923,833 
Further Decline in the Average Percentage in LOIS wwe seeeeenneseressns 13,482,235 
. OO “o.atn eee eas ee alee »7 64,887 


1913 Shipments 


Mesaba Range 


913 33,461,455 
W. L. Tinker, secretary of the Lake Superior Iron Ore me. oe 
Association, Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, has made L902 vee eee eee eenes - ++ -13,165,814 
a compilation showing the average iron and phosphorus Total Bessemer and Non-Bessemer, Al 
content of the iron ores shipped from the various ranges it + inten ale ates telat rar ee ee e-ees 
in 1913, and a comparison with similar statistics for SOOO: sca bik a wwe danas cees ee 


Apr 


ot Qis 
) ), 1914 


preceding years, as far back as 1902. The percentage 
of Bessemer ore shipments on the various ranges for 
each year are also given. Below are presented Mr. 
Tinker’s figures for total shipments, for average iron 
content (natural) and percentage of Bessemer ore for 
the years 1913, 1912 and 1902. It will be seen that 
there was a small decrease in average iron content last 
year, though 1912 showed an increase upon 1911, after 
a practically continuous decrease since 1902. The net 
average decrease in 1913 for all ranges, which was 0.33 
per cent., is not as large as might be expected from the 
large tonnage shipped and taking into consideration the 
fact that the percentage of lean ores is much greater 
when the mines are shipping well up to the maximum 
than when production is somewhat curtailed. The ta- 
bles below take no account of the low grade, silicious 
and manganiferous ores, only Bessemer and non-Besse- 
mer grades being considered: 


A feature of the table is the great ck 
percentage of Bessemer ore shipped last : 
pared with 1902, This is particularly notic: 
Mesaba range. 


Turbines vs. Gas Engines for Steel Plants 


Speaking before the Chicago section of the Ap 
can Institute of Electrical Engineers on “Power P 
lems in Steel Mills,” Monday evening, April 27, | 
Gasche, Illinois Steel Company, made pointed ref 
to the shortcomings of the gas engine as an exelysiy 
prime mover for steel-mill service. Mr. Gasche’ 
erences were directed particularly to the fou 
twin tandem type of large capacity, driving alter 
current generators. The unsuitability of this typ 
prime mover for exclusive use, granting that 
steady load conditions the gas engine has « 
Range advantages to warrant its supplying a part 

— power required, was based in part upon the folloy 
16 {2071 68.0 facts: 

1.23 4.1 Investigation has not yet given sufficient data { 
wee determining accurately the extent of the loads throw 
suddenly upon the prime movers in steel mills, part 
ase os ularly motor driven mills. Supplying sufficient spa 

, capacity in gas engine units to carry these peak loads 
a is accordingly a matter of guesswork and especially s 
because the regulation of the gas engine of the typ 
under discussion is hopelessly inadequate to the instan- 
taneous character of the mill load variations. Th 
weight that is required to be put into flywheel 
rotor parts to equalize the load is entirely out of 
portion to the effective capacity of the units 
drag resulting from the inertia of these moving 
en makes the question of adequate regulation imposs 
of satisfactory solution. The variation in tor 
herent in the gas engine of this type as a prime |! 
esaba Range even under ideal conditions of constant load, is a 
60 2644 11.5 essential handicap to its harmonious adaptatior 
* 7 ' 30 use of the storage battery for the absorption 
peak loads, while conceded to be an essential aux! 
to the gas engine plant as installed at some 
9 steel plants, does not provide a sufficiently flexibl 
: economical regulator of the load to offer a solutio 
the difficulties. 

In contrast to the gas engine, the steam turb! 
offered as an alternate, the regulation of whic! 
much more closely adaptable to the conditions of ste 
mill service, both as to economy of operatio! 
normal average load and under peak loads. 

Mr. Gasche ventured the suggestion that a desig 
52.7308 of prime movers for a steel mill might provide 7 
99.1082 cent. of the capacity in gas engines and 30 per ce 
Panne in steam turbines, in which proportion the probabil 
527,423 50.8530 of the power plant’s adapting itself to the load cond 
$4 veoliare cane tions would be improved in every respect. Against © 
ae , future development promised in the field of the gas ' 
gine, the possibilities to be realized in the use 
212 157°332 <8 7775 perheated steam, in the range of temperatures 20" 


BESSEMER ORES 


Goagcbi« 


1 106,784 61.9984 700 deg. F., were regarded as even more attractive. 

I Old Range 
oo. See eee a enee The Simon process for making ferromanganest ’ 
1902 | 6,188,459 14.9995 an electric furnace is reported to consist in dissolvi" 


manganese ore in a flux of fluospar and reducing " 


Mesaba Ranae 


oa . 19.584.395 19.3445 metal in the presence of carbon. Since the temper 
+4 Sv eoataas eae ture can be easily controlled and as the loss of ™ 
902 2,546,936 53.553 . . rocess 
90d 12.00: ay —-s ganese is claimed to be consequently small, the ut 
Total Non-Bessemer Ores has an advantage where current is cheap. The pr 
’ 191 27,829,653 50.1958 uct is said to be lower in phosphorus and silicon tha 
TT) : . 25,346,575 50.5043 
See ee "$735,395 54.5778 that produced by the blast furnace. 








rATIGUE IN INTENSIVE WORK 


How It Was Reduced in One Case—Improving 
Boiler Room Operation 


session of the Efficiency Society held Janu- 
to discuss methods of introducing scientific 
nent in the foundry, Arthur Brewer, super- 
Bridgeport Brass Company, Bridgeport, 
entioned the following instance of the value 
lering the fatigue factor in intensive work: 
Ve had constructed a large Hurley cumulator. 
of this cumulator was some 40 or 50 ft. up 
he railroad track. We first figured on put- 
an elevator; and then we decided that it 
e best to put up an incline. We began a 
line from the foot to the top of the cumu- 
| haven’t the precise figures for the grade. 
Ve made a premium rate based on the information 
das to the length of time it took the men to 
hee! a barrow from the bottom to the top; the 
th of time it took to roll on the level, going up 
Lin incline, and the time it took them to turn 
and come back. We arranged a premium 
that we deemed was correct, and the men were 
work. I may say that all our men are now 
med to the premium rates. 
started on this particular work and by) 
hey were exhausted. In short, they had not 
good, and it was very evident that their rate 
ad. A man, who was well versed in these 
ers, investigated, and in 5 min. he discov- 
he difficulty. The men were working too hard. 
lv we arranged with the foreman on the 
tor to blow a whistle at certain intervals, 
set a clock where he could see it, and at in- 
iis—I believe it was 12 min.—he blew the 
tle, and the men on the work would stop where 
were, sit down on the wheelbarrow and rest 
min. When the foreman blew the whistle 
hey would resume their work for another 12- 
period. The first hour’s work showed a re- 
ible change, and the second day they made a 
good premium allowance, and the third day 
ade some 40 per cent. premium. 


We found that if a man is allowed to go ahead 
own pace he does not realize how much rest 
requires. He is anxious to get the premium, 


works so hard that by night he is exhausted. 
have two boiler plants of 1000 hp. each, and 
ilar boiler of some 600 or 700 hp., and three 
vater-tube boilers. I was very anxious to improve 
r service, and my first difficulty was to get the cor- 
information as to heating capacity. Our 
showed that our heaters failed sometimes 

<0 per cent. Our first move was to put in a 

boiler meter. We finally got in a position 

we were able to make a comparison, and we 

ited that we had effected a saving of some 3!» 

ent. That was merely an estimate because our 

is records were incorrect. 

\iong in March or April of last year we started 
me in the boiler house of giving cigars to 
when they attained a certain fixed standard 
my, and they were given three cigars a 
they attained a certain standard, and six 

a week if they attained a higher efficiency. 
e away 12 or 13 boxes of cigars in the year, 
ade a saving of about 714 per cent. in coal, 
represented $3000 in money. We simply 
ip the results on the blackboard so that the 
vould know daily how they were coming out, 
got so that they very rarely missed their 
and were piqued if they did not get them. 
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W. H. DONNER AS CHAIRMAN 


Impending Change in Penna. Steel Company 


The probability of changes in the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company was referred to in these columns a week 
ago. It can now be stated that W. H. Donner, president 
of the Cambria Steel Company, will become chairman 
of the board of directors of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, and he will probably be elected at a meeting 
of the directors to be held in Philadelphia this week. It 
is understood that Mr. Donner was strongly solicited to 
assume this position by Pennsylvania Railroad and 
Philadelphia & Reading Railroad interests, the two rail 
roads together owning most of the stock of the Penn 
sylvania Steel Company, while the former alone has 
more than a controlling interest. It is expected that no 
important changes of officers of any of the interested 
companies—namely, the Cambria, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland Steel—will be made for the present at least 
Later there will probably be a consolidation of the Cam 
bria Steel Company and the Pennsylvania Steel Com 
pany, which also owns the Maryland Steel Company. 
This is not assured, but has been talked over only in a 
tentative way. The Pennsylvania Steel and Maryland 
Steel companies are large buyers of plates, shapes and 
bars, and naturally under the proposed conditions most, 
if not all, of these needs would be ipplied by the Cam 
bria Steel Company. 


Steel Corporation Exhibit at San Francisco 


l‘urther announcement is made concerning the ex 
hibit of the United States Steel Corporation and its 
ubsidiary companies at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
in San Francisco next year. This will begin with the 
ore fields and carry on an educative picture of opera 
tions in ore mining, rail and water transportation, dock 
operations, coal, coke and pig iron production, steel 
manufacturing in its various lines, and will also present 
in a materially displayed way the processes of manu 
facturing of many of the subsidiary companies’ prod 
icts. The utilization of by-products will be shown, with 
1 display of many of the uses in which the corporation’s 
general products are employed, typifying the advance 
ment in the development of this country’s resources. 

In addition to the material exhibits, the corporation 
intends to illustrate in a comprehensive way, by moving 
pictures, its operations in all departments. It is pro 
posed to set forth the work which the United States 
Steel Corporation has done toward the social welfare 
of its employees and those depending upon them. There 
will be an exhibit of many forms of safety device 
developed by the corporation officials and employees, 
and in the installation of which large sums have been 
and are being expended. In this social welfare depart 
ment will be shown the methods employed in the aid and 
care of the injured, in providing for the welfare of em 
ployees while at work and in their home surroundings; 
also the voice that is given employees through thei: 
committees in bringing about these improved working 
conditions. 


The Western Scrap Iron & Steel Association held it 
regular monthly meeting at the Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, 
on the evening of April 21. An increased number of 
brokers and dealers from the Middle West was in 
attendance. The proposed 5 per cent. advance in rail 
road rates was discussed, and a resolution in support 
of it was passed. A committee was appointed to com- 
municate with the various local railroads and consumers 
with reference to standardizing the manner of quoting 
prices on scrap. While no very well defined reasons 
exist for quoting on a basis of gross or net tons, there 
are many reasons why uniformity is desirable. This 
committee will report at the next meeting. 
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The Worcester Conventions 


(Continued from page 1079) 


Wheel catalogs show wheels having virtually the 
same shape and size, yet differing slightly but suffi- 
ciently in some way as to prevent their universal use. 
This is brought about by the machine makers so de- 
signing their machines as to require a special shape 
wheel. In most of these cases, the points of differences 
in design are non-essential, hence, not called for. A 
standardization of the grinding machines so as to use 
standard shape of wheels with standard size of ‘spindle 
hole would greatly benefit all parties concerned, and 
permit of quicker wheel deliveries. 

Consideration of this recommendation by your asso- 
ciation is earnestly urged. 


Standard Rul s fo) Prope ; Condition of G) inding 


Mach ines 


The condition of a grinding machine materially 
affects the grade of a wheel required. Wheel manu- 
facturers have seen gradual changes in wheel require- 
ments for the same machine because of the gradual 
change in the condition of the machine. Wheel manu- 
facturers supply a large variety of.grade and combina- 
tions of abrasives in wheels for the same work, due to 
the differences in the machines and their mountings in 
different shops. The condition of the machine and its 
mounting, positiveness of drive and original rigidity, 
etc., are as positive factors in causing variety in wheel 
specifications as are the difference in the materials to 
be ground. If the National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation could affect standardization of grinding ma- 
chines, the wheel makers would be in a very much bet 
ter position to supply the wheel required. 

This committee thoroughly believes that a stand- 
ardization of the requirement in shapes and holes of 
special wheels, and an adoption of a set of rules for 
maintenance and care of machines would do much to- 
wards clearing away many of the troubles found in the 
use and operation of grinding wheels. 


The convention committees follow: 

Auditing—J. G. Oliver, Bardons & Oliver, 
Cleveland; M. A. Coolidge, Fitchburg Machine 
Works, Fitchburg, and F. G. Harrison, the Mas- 
sillon Foundry & Machine Company, Massillon, O. 

Resolutions—Paul E. Thomas, the Kempsmith 
Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee; George I. 
Alden, Norton Grinding Company, Worcester, and 
Charles E. Bilton, the Standard Manufacturing 
Company, Bridgeport. 

THE SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 

A Good Fellowship dinner was given in the 
ball room of the Bancroft Thursday evening, by 
the local manufacturers in honor of the visitors. 
To use a slang phrase, it was “some time.” There 
was no formal speaking, beyond a word of welcome 
from George I. Alden. The room was attractively 
decorated. The music of a band and of a splendid 
chorus of Swedish singers was interspersed with 
songs by soloists, and by the ox-dance given by a 
group of young Swedes. And finally came the min- 
strel show, at which many were “knocked.” The 
Norton employees maintain this troupe of some 20 
men year after year and their work equals that of 
many good professionals. 

The stage in the beginning was set as the 
office of a small machine shop, and a discouraged 
owner was seen, complaining of his troubles. His 
visitors proved to be the end men, and when the 
drop goes up the interior of the shop is seen with a 
group of workmen. The manager goes out and the 
men “lay off’? and rehearse a minstrel show, and do 
it well. Finally, an inventor appears, and demon- 
strates to Mr. Worcester the machine shown in the 
half tone. He sets the dials for a radial drilling 
machine. (He could have made any other type.) 








The Watt machine of the Machine Tool Bi 

convention, which builds any type or size 

machine while you wait—product and wireles 
auxiliary shown on top 


The wireless is working, receiving orders. The 
dials are adjusted, the hopper is filled with scray 
metal, old leather, etc., taken from “stores,” the 
crank is turned, and presently a fully equipped ra- 
dial drilling machine is produced, and is shot out 
on an aeroplane an its way to the customer. The 
programme tells a good deal of the plot: 


High Speed Steals 


Not Too Brittle 


Tempered to Suit the Ladis 


SCENE (ON? 


OFFICE OF THE WORCESTER MACHIN} 
REUBEN WORCESTER, I’ ROP 
Enter “Bat Nelson of the “Stone Age 
James Watt, who invented steam 
Hans Schumacher, sole agent for everything 
kmerson Taylor Brandeis—Sufficiency Said 
Wilson Jennings Bryan—just colored ot 
Way 
(Scene One is simply an excuse to get rid of the °O 
If it is “dru.” don’t leave for any lenati 


ScENE Two 
TYPICAL WORCESTER MACHINE TOOL ( 
WORCESTER SMITH LEARNED TO “PLANT 
“What's the Use in Workin’? The Old Man A 
The bovs decide to rehearse a show the ) 
pays by the hour 


SCENE THREE 


“(Cheese it, the Boss.” 

“Old Man” is unreasonably peeved and decides to ® 
modern ideas a chance. 

Orders taken by wireless. 

Machines made from scrap iron, old shoes, « 

“Six Dollars per day and a house and lot 

“Hurrah for the Old Man.” 


WHISTLE 
Patent rights reserved on all inventions disclose 
meeting. 

One of the pleasantest, and in a sense most 
usual feature of the convention, was a luncheo! 
Friday noon, given by the Norton Company. The 
members were taken to Greendale in automobiles 
and chartered electric cars, and were received wit! 
supreme hospitality. The Norton administration 
building—one of the finest in the country has 2 
great hall, and there luncheon was served, ™ 
guests sitting at small tables. President George L. 
Alden briefly welcomed the visitors; Louis ©. 58 
ders, manager of the company’s Niagara Fas 
plant, gave a talk, illustrated by lantern slides, de- 
scribing the processes of manufacturing the com 
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materials; and John C. 
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Spence, Charles 


Charles H. Norton each contributed to 
making in which humor was a pre- 


ctor. 


committees which had charge of the 


t¢ illow ; 


e. J. N. Heald, Heald Machine Company, 
George I. Alden, Norton Company; A. 
- Reed-Prentice Company; A. W. Beaman, 


ve Machine 


Company; A. 


fford Company. 
tainment Committee: Carl F. Dietz, Nor- 


anv. chairman; J. C. Spence, 


J. Gifford, 


Norton 


Grinding Company; John Nelson, The Jron Age. 

Publicity: Harry W. Smith, Reed-Prentice 
Company, chairman; George N. Jeppson, Norton 
Company; Ernest T. Clary, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Ma 
chine Tool Company. 

Reception: E. M. Woodward, Woodward & 
Powell Planer Company, chairman; Charles E. Hil 
dreth, Whitcomb-Blaisdell Machine Tool Company ; 
Charles L. Allen, Norton Company; Charles H. Nor 
ton, Nortdn Grinding Company; Harry W. Smith, 
Reed-Prentice Company; F. E. Reed; George 
Crompton, Reed-Prentice Company; G. P. Taylor, 
Robbins Machine Company 


How May We and Our Men Earn More Money?’ 


BY J. 


he record of the recent past, and the known 
es as to the immediate future point out the 
it if the American machine tool industry is 
nete for the best class of workmen, there must 


inge in our methods. 


Competition wi 


th 


d with each other precludes the possibil- 
great increase in the selling prices of 


j + 
sUCLS 


anges, then, must happen within our or- 
ns; we must get more salable goods per 
nvestment, and this result must be at- 

ed, not by a decrease in the earnings of all con- 
it by an increase, else we will gradually 


the best of our men 


+ 


to such other 
at present, a larger margin of profit. This 


industries 


vement has already made inroads into the field of 
hinists, and every cne of you 
statement that “we can’t get the kind of 


suld some years ago.” 


is familiar 


This lack of 


en is, of course, not due entirely in our line, 


+ + 


fact that other industries are offering better 


+ 


ties, but is more or less influenced by the 


the growth of industry in general is faster 


the supply of tri 


ained men would 


warrant. 


heless, it is a known fact that one industry 
ilar is taking from us many of our bright- 
ng men, and is taking them almost entirely 


t | wages. 


‘ 


ng, then, that conditions will remain prac- 


they are, the only method by which we 
the personnnel of our particular industry 
yhest class is by the offering of greater 
(he mere act of holding a job has ceased 
e all-important inducement. 


fF FICIENCY LARGELY FAULT OF THE EMPLOYER 


never the word 


efficient or inefficient 


has 


! as applying to our line of work, the nat- 


y 


ency has been for all minds to turn to the 


the business, especially to the man who 
achine. Practically all of the illustrations 
of which our eminent experts have ar- 
attention and gained a permanent lease 

s of managers and boards of directors, 
to do with such perfectly awful incidents 


2 


tool taking a 5-in. stroke when a 3°.-in. 


ild have been sufficient. 


I hold no brief 


an who cuts air when he should cut metal, 
mind it is no more than right that we 
look to ourselves to see wherein we fall 


ne mark of 100 per cent. 


If the workman 


cient just what is our share of the cause 


weg a 
ciency : 


before the Nationsl Machine 
‘orcester, Mass., April 23 Mr 
I t Norton 


Grinding Company, 





Srence “ 


Tool Builders’ 


su 


Worcester 


SPENCI 


First, let me say, that it is my firm belief that 
the large majority (if I were to state a percentage 
[ would say 90 per cent.) of all machinists em 
ployed by members of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association, are endeavoring to give you 
an honest day’s work. That they do not give you 
more work than at present is largely your fault 
so much your fault that it is going to take the whole 
of your attention to certain details before you can 
induce your men, and hence vourselves, to earn more 
money. 

I am saying this from a mind that only a com 
paratively few years ago looked at the workman’ 
side, only, of this question. I am not so far away 
from the operation of a machine that my memo! 
has become dulled to what went on when I was try 
ing to produce against obstructions allowed to stand 
in my way by my foreman and by his superiors. 
The metal cutters, or chip makers, on the simpler 
class of work, may be assumed to be fairly efficient 
in most of our shops. It has been a comparatively) 
easy matter to set standard times or prices on these 
operations. 


MORE ENGLISH NEEDED ON SHOP DRAWINGS 


There is still a good field for improvement in 
the making of drawings, especially for the work 
man’s use. I'll venture to say that in every one of 
our shops to-day there are blueprints that the “old 
man” himself would not recognize as showing a 
part of his own inventions, if some one should cut 
the title corner off, and as for settling where the 
machining should begin, he would have to lose a 
good many minutes in study. Even the simple 
drawings are a puzzle to the beginner and the fore 
man cannot be in all places at once. We should 
point out, on our drawings, by copious use of Eng 
lish and by means of routing sheets, just what the 
workman is expected to do. 

I have not had the pleasure of visiting all of 
your shops, but the most of those that I have seen 
are open to this criticism. We are all drifting 
along, to some extent at least, in the old way of leav 
ing a workman to his own initiative to find ways 
and means of doing a great share of the operations 
The draftsman who learns to make drawings with 
the idea of saving time in the shop, gradually makes 
of himself an engineer in the true sense of the 
word, because in order to tell how a piece should 
be made, he first has to learn by consultation with 
those who do know. He is inducing himself to earn 
more money. 

The foreman, who is fortunate enough to have 
his blueprints come to him in such form that the 
more intelligent of his men need little personal in 
struction and supervision, has more time to devote 
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to the weaker members of his gang and his depart- 
ment output is higher—consequently, his own value 
increases. 


PUTTING EMPLOYEE IN BUSINESS FOR HIMSELF 


Right in line with this plan I recently tried an 
experiment that is interesting because it is illus- 
trative of exactly what is going on in many shops 
and is causing the loss of a lot of money. A quan- 
tity of a certain small piece was sent to fs by an- 
other firm to be ground. We had quoted on the 
work and there was a price we had to meet. As 
usual, in such cases, before letting the work start in 
the shop, we sent along with the pieces a routing 
sheet, which told how many pieces per hour we had 
estimated to be a fair production. The pieces were 
produced inside of the time limit and the net cost 
per piece was 1!» cents. 

Several months later a lot of the same pieces 
came in and these were put into the shop and 
ground by the same man, but without anything to 
tell him what was expected of him. The second lot 
cost 2 cents each. Now the operator was not dis- 
honest. I do not believe that he intentionally held 
back. He simply wasn’t in business for himself. 
He would have produced those pieces for 1'5 cents 
if there had been any means supplied for concen- 
trating his mind on the job. Even if he had run 
into an obstacle that he couldn’t overcome, he would 
have called for help, quickly, in order to protect his 
own record. As it was, the time drifted by without 
his having a very clear idea of anything in particu- 
lar. 

You’ve got to get the man interested, and there’s 
only one way—put him into business for himself. 
How this is to be done, whether by premium or by 
piece work, matters little, provided you see to it 
that more product means more wages. There is just 
this much about it—those of you who stick to a 
straight day-work system, unless you devise ways 
of periodically rewarding increased efficiency, will 
lose your men to the shops that succeed in putting 
every man into business for himself. 


RESULTS OF THE MODERN METHOD 


I know of a shop that has reduced the cost of 
erecting its machines as shown by the following 
table, by doing two things: first, giving up the 
old, slipshod method of starting to erect before 
everything was ready, and second, by putting the 
assemblers into business by giving them a generous 
bonus for speed. 

Old Cost New Cost 


Machine Average Average 
No. 1 $43.73 Pos ee 
vo, 2 $5.01 1 
No. 3 45, 91 1] 


ot 


fDves 


44 
18.25 
18.84 
18.97 


, 41 2h 
No. 6 ar 


The bulk of this elesilain: was due to the fact 
that all of the parts were ready before the erecting 
was started, but a lot of the saving came from put- 
ting the men into business. Where they were form- 
erly paid $3 per day, at day rates, they now earn 
about $4.50 per day, and the rest of you would 
have a difficult task in trying to hire one of those 
men to go back to the old $3 job, even if you guar- 
anteed less exertion per 10 hrs. 

An incident reported to me by the foreman of 
that job shows how it works out. He overheard 
one of the assemblers using rather forceful lan- 
guage to a truckman. It seems that the truckman 
had been sent to the stores to get a certain mechan- 
ism that was to be the next one to go onto the 
machine. He arrived at the stores at about six 
o’clock, and, as the mechanism was covered with an 
anti-rust compound, the stores boy, not wishing to 
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again wash his hands, put him off with some ex. 
cuse. The truckman went back with a1 emp, 


truck and the conversation overheard by tho ¢ 


man was the result. I cannot, for obvious regs, ra 
quote verbatim what he told the truckman, but the 
gist of it was to get back to the stores with wor 


that the mechanism had to be at the machi; 
to be used at 7 o’clock the next day or s 
unpleasant would happen to both the truc! 
the stores boy. That assembler was in 
for himself. 

Another incident: a lot of gears wer being 
machined at the turret lathe. The operator 
ordinarily, make good pay at 10 cents each. The 
foundry had evidently made the gears of iron tha; 
was intended for larger work. They were hard 
Under the old methods, it would be only by acei- 
dent that this fact would be discovered before the 
job was completed. In this particular case the 
workman appealed to his foreman who took the m; 
ter up with the superintendent. The result wast 
the foundry acknowledged its error, paid for the 
amount the operator ran behind and the expense 
was put where it belonged. That man was in busi- 
ness for himself. 

An operator noticed that some bars in a lot 
tool steel machined much more rapidly than others. 
His insistence on having all the bars good ones led 
to a thorough investigation of the whole question, 
and the formulation of specifications on tool stee! 
that now enable that firm to form 3-in. 
tool steel bars with tools 3 in. wide at 
speed of over 100 ft. per minute. 


read 
4 
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A RATE-SETTING DEPARTMENT ESSENTIAL 


The firm, from whose experience these incidents 
have been cited, believes that the best way to put 
a man into business so that he can share profits on 
each job he does is to have a rate-setting depart- 
ment that is made up of good operators, under the 
leadership of a man who is, himself, capable of tak- 
ing hold of any productive job in the works. It is 
almost always found to be a fact that a caref 
study of a job, not by the stop watch, but by act- 
ually doing it, leads to improvement. 
there is only a slight gain. In other cases the time 
has been reduced to one-third of its former time. 

The rates are set on the principle that since 
has been found possible to reduce the cost and the 
concern was satisfied with that cost before this dis- 
covery, then the new rate can be placed well above 
what it actually can be done for. This is contrar) 
to the old spirit of mangement, but is right in ! 
with what most machine tool men at least belie 
and is the only way you can get your men 
business for themselves. ,; 

In this connection I do not wish to be uncer 
stood when I mention the stop watch, as not agree 
ing that oftentimes facts can be learned and ga'ns 

made through the medium of so-called efficienc! 

workers, who are themselves perhaps inc apable 0! ot 
performing the operations, but who are intelligen 
observers. What I do mean is that, personally, 
believe the greater savings are to be made by having 
a skilled man study the job from an inventor's 
standpoint rather than from that of a recorder - 
historian. All interferences with production aren 
evident to a mere observer. Most of them har k 
back to the design or to conditions imposed by the 
relations of a given piece to others in the same 
machine. 


Sometimes 


THE NEW METHODS SHOULD PAY EARL‘ 


The efficiency movement, like many other Ce 
movements, has its quacks who seize the time” 
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lay upon the credulous ignorant. But 

us should be thankful for the impetus 

r minds by the crusade definitely started 

favlor. The obtaining of the benefits 

nmon sense scheme need not cost any- 

et it can be made to pay almost from 

ng. One good man can do enough for a 

nen in so short a time that the extra 

of the group will pay not only for the 

nt on them, but also for further work 

groups. The scheme, properly conducted 

ion sense basis, without frills, soon is 

ng its gains. Such a movement, to be 

requires the hearty backing of the man- 

for there will always be men in every 

m, perfectly honest in their views, but 

inable to see beyond the tips of their own 

vhen it comes to making a change from the 

ed order of things. 

A management that will accept, without consid- 

, personal affront, the statement that it is 

efficient as it could easily be made, and at 

e time be so constituted mentally that it is 

er to share with the producer in any saving that 

e made, will easily find ways to reduce cost 

eed have no fear of either being unable to 
od men or to hold them loyal. 


rEACHING THE COST OF SPOILED WORK 
Men are more often careless through ignorance 
nature or intent. The man who spoils a 
work knows that he has destroyed value, 
him the time lost is usually the item that 
pears to be the most important. Men should be 
ated in the total value of the goods they handle. 
should know the cost of materials and ap- 

ately the shop burden. 

ow one superintendent who has adopted the 
having all spoiled work reported to him 
ard that states the fault and the number of 
spoiled. Whenever the case is of enough im- 
to attract his attention he makes it the 
for a friendly talk with the man who did the 
He talks the affair over in a way that brings 
sides of the case. Before he lets go of 
dent he has taught that man a whole lot 
vhat it costs to carry the burden of a busi- 
He has done more good than any “call down” 
lo, and he has strengthened the workman’s 
the firm, and this, without saying, in- 
letermination to spoil no more if he can 


harge should be the last resort, and a fre- 
ise, under ordinary conditions, of the power 
charge. for any reason other than the lack 
rk is the sign of a poor shop management. 
‘he management that finds its main corrective 
arge the new man will be at a still further 
tage because he will not have had the ex- 
rience that caused the downfall of his prede- 


MAKING THE FOREMAN AN EXECUTIVE 
and then you will find a foreman who is a 
rn business man, but this kind is rare, as 
are usually promoted to their positions 
they are good workmen, and not because 
er qualities that a foreman should have. 
lot of difference between being a good 
nd being a good executive. Most fore- 
no definite idea of the cost of anything, 
labor, and it is not their fault either. 
ent rarely interests itself in a foreman 
ent of trying to make a real business man 
Yet the returns are well worth the 


Just start a scheme whereby each foreman 
really runs his own department and knows exactly 
where every cent is spent for which he is responsi- 
ble, and you will find a most interested and watchfu: 
lot of men. You will find that having the entire 
list of officers on the alert for economy is away 
ahead of trying to do all of the worrying yourself 
abert..the time the cost department reports the 
fact«? which is several weeks after the damage is 
done. 

At the Norton Grinding Company we keep an 
account against each foreman and gang boss of all 
of the expenses for which he is directly responsible, 
that is, repairs and replacements, supplies, non- 
productive labor, spoiled work, ete. Such items as 
taxes, rent, power, etc., are, of course, not consid 
ered as he has no direct control over them. The total 
of his expenses divided by the total of his productive 
labor gives what we, for the sake of comparison, 
call the overhead of his department. At the end of 
the month he is given by the cost department all 
of his supply requisitions with the costs marked in, 
and all through the month, if another foreman does 
for him any non-productive job, such as repairing 
a machine or grinding a cutter, a duplicate of the 
time card is sent to him with the total money cost 
showing. This system has aroused more interest 
among the foremen than any scheme we have yet 
found. 


INSTANCES OF INTEREST AMONG FOREMEN 


One foreman found that he was being charged 
$10 per week for trucking, the truckman, up to that 
time, being responsible to the head inspector, and 
responding to calls much the same as the bell boy 
plan in a hotel. The foreman kept careful record 
for a few weeks and then made the announcement 
to me that his trucking was worth only $6 per week 
and that he didn’t want to pay $10 for it. The re 
sult was that we took one truckman away from the 
inspector and put him at productive work in the 
casting department, and the foreman hired a 
cheaper man to do simple productive work some of 
the time and trucking when it was needed. 

Another foreman came to me with a milling 
cutter and said “We make cutter grinders for sale. 
How much time would you tell a customer that it 
would take to grind this?” I knew something was 
up, so I was conservative. My estimate was that it 
ought not to take over 2 hr. He thereupon pro 
duced a charge by another foreman of 16 hr. for 
the job. We both made a trip to see the other fore- 
man with the result that the charge was reduced 
to 2 hr., which all agreed was ample. The foreman 
who had done the job was charged with 14 hr. of 
spoiled work, and the grinder operator was given 
his notice because his foreman said this was sim 
ply the climax of several such incidents, and he 
had failed to show any interest. 

Even second-hand belting suddenly assumed 
great importance. I did not, at first, foresee that 
hairs would be split so fine, but it did not take long 
before a foreman wanted to know what became of a 
certain belt that was taken out of his department 
and replaced by a new one. I told him the good 
part of it would be spliced to another piece and 
used again. He wanted to know if I didn’t think he 
ought to have credit. So now, when we take an old 
belt out, if the man in charge of belting says the 
bulk of it can be used again after cleaning and re- 
pairing, we credit the department with one-half 
the price of a new belt. When we use that belt 
again we charge the department getting it with 
one-half the price of a new belt. 

Cotton waste is down to ™% lb. per week per 
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man using waste, and belting is down to $18 per 
month, average, for the whole shop, where there 
are 1160 belts in almost constant use every work- 
ing day. 

The foremen are enthusiastic over the scheme. 
One foreman said, “Sure, I like it. It teaches me 
so much about my job that if you don’t treat me 
right, I can go to some one else and tell him far 
just how much I can run a department, incliill#ing 
my own wages.” That is just the position we want 
him to be in, because we, being on the inside, know 
all about him and ought to be able to keep him, if 
we consider him worth keeping. If, by poor judg- 
ment, on our part, he leaves and is really worth 
more, then we can rejoice with him that he has 
benefited. 


SHOP LOYALTY AND THE SUPERINTENDENT 


The superintendent should never be 
to take care of any matter that the foremen or 
workmen think is important, whether or not it is 
firm’s buusiness or personal, and he should be a 
man in whose word the men have confidence. His 
training ions should be such that the 
men will know that he is not asking for anything 
unreasonable, or that he would not do himself. He 
must be an enthusiast in his business. He must be 
with the boys, in fact, he must never forget 
to be a boy at heart. All first-class enthusiasts are. 
He must always be on the lookout for good qualities 
in men. He must campaign for loyalty, a shop’s 
best asset, just as the nation, through the public 
schools, campaigns for patriotism, for both are the 
result of plan and not of accident. Loyalty, like 
patriotism, is spontaneous only in times of intense 
emotion. It has to be created and fostered by well- 
laid plans that have for their fundamental princi- 
ple, the giving of value for value received. 

The superintendent must have the co-operation 
of the management in teaching the so-called non- 
producer that the capital is to make 
dividends, and that the only excuse for his particu- 
lar non-productive existence is to help productive 
labor to make more chips or to get something as- 
sembled faster or better, and that the closing 
of his day’s at a certain hour is merely an 
unimportant incident instead of being the 
event that tradition has made it. 


too busy 


and his act 


a ho. 


business of 


duties 


great 


COMBATING UNIONISM 


Before we leave this subject of loyalty it seems 
necessary to me that I should broach a subject that 
is usually tabooed in open meeting, but a subject 
that, to my mind, should be discussed openly, as it 
has to do directly with the earning power of all 
workmen who become infected. I refer to union- 
ism as it is now conducted. What are we doing to 
combat or counteract it? Practically nothing that 
will have a permanent effect. The opposing of 
strikes by means of strike breakers and by any 
other combative means within our power is simply 
the expedient of and both 
sides. 

We must get at the question through the edu- 
cation of the individual. Practically nothing is be- 
ing done in this line. The machinist who knows 
absolutely that there is nothing for him in union- 
ism, as it is to-day conducted, learned it only by 
costly experience. It is going to take too long for 
all of your men to be educated by that method. 
The manufacturer has thus far stood between the 
union and the public, and has been discredited by 
the public because the public has been left practi- 
cally ignorant of the employer’s side of the ques- 
tion. The other side of the question sells more 


necessity is costly to 
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newspapers, the people hear all about t} 
and many untruths about the other. 

Now, I know enough of the owners 
agers of the firms in the National Ma 
Builders’ Association to state that ther: 
fairer minded lot of men on earth in th: 
with the employed. If all of your work 
know, to-day, the burden that shop ow 
been carrying and are carrying in the yp; 
how to keep their men at work during t! ’ 
of depressed business, there would be a great ma) 
men who would not stop to listen to the agitas 
when he starts in again. That your men do | 
know such facts as this is your misfortune 
is my belief that you have every right t 
such facts and especially to educate you 
such an understanding of business conditio: 
they will cease to listen seriously to man 
wild statements made on the street. 

For instance, in Fitchburg, during the machip. 
ists’ strike, the daily papers quoted a union leader 
as saying something like this: “You fellows aver. 
age to get $2.50 a day. You average to produce $10 
a day. The man in the automobile gets $7.50 4 
day out of each of you.” Now that statement was 
allowed to stand, and I believe that many of that 
man’s hearers accepted it as being practically true 
Those of you who can remember back, if you were 
so fortunate as to have the privilege of learning a 
trade, can also recall a time when that man would 
have arrested your attention, and if you had not 
followed him it would simply have been because 
you had other ideas about what you were after and 
not because his statement appeared to you to be so 
very far wrong. 

The employer has not taken the trouble through 
well-planned intelligent means to teach the work- 
man that net labor is not the great item in an in- 
dustry. He thinks it is a serious sin to mention 
the word overhead outside of the office. He has not 
actually proved to anybody, but himself, that 
machinist gets $2.50 per day and only produces 
$10 of salable goods in the heavy lines of machinery, 
such as are made in Fitchburg, in a good mar 
cases the “man in the automobile” would | 
money. This kind of education should be spread 
broadcast. It is not a dream to think that it would 
be good for a high school boy to know something 
the overhead of education and of business Just 4s 
the engineering schools, notably the Worcester 
Polytechnic Institute, are teaching it. 

Trained men should address workmen, in [ro! 
of the shops, if you like, and the public at ever 
possible opportunity, in an endeavor to clear the 
workman’s mind of the ignorance that continual) 
works against his own advancement. Employers 4! 
ready issue several very good papers for this pur- 
pose, but those papers are confined, in their circu: 
lation, almost entirely to men who already believe 
in that side of the question. These papers nen 
be put into the hands of every man in your shops 
and would do a whole lot of good in the hands 
men outside of your own calling. The printed mat 
ter should be followed up by intelligent, enthus 
astic effort to convert men to the right wa) 
thinking. } 

Even the Bible, as a book, would never av 
Christianized any country if it had not been 10! 
the enthusiasts behind it. Men must be taugt 
that although they have rights, every right ental 
a duty to the community, and the service must . 
rendered before the right can be justly claimee 
It’s about time that the sane men of this count?) 
who hire labor, took hold of this question in 
honest endeavor to get together with the sane men 
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»trvy who have labor for sale, instead of 

; important duty to labor leaders who 
their jobs if they ever really did suc- 

ng what they claim to be trying to do 
is together. 


Discussion 


WeBER, Sloan & Chace Mfg. Company, 
\. J.—I think that the point that Mr. 
i ide about giving more definite instruc- 
ployees is well taken. Within the last 
| had a special job calling for beveled 
about 30 teeth and another for 60. 
am to pass by the workman to whom this 
een given I found that the method he 
would have made the work cost more 
agreed to sell it for, and it turned out 
rkman had totally misunderstood his 
as they had been given verbally instead 
ng, and it also transpired that neither 
an nor the superintendent had the right 
nding of what I had in mind as to the best 
turning out this job. 
» A. GererR, Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
On the question of shop management, I hap- 
he past few days to have been told confiden- 
it an investigation that was made for one 
ggest concerns in the country as to what it 
hem to try out men whom they eventually had 
harge. It cost them $35 per man to hire 
| put him on long enough to try him out be- 
charging him for inefficiency. We have a 
ghly developed system of industrial activity, 
ere is constantly a greater and greater need 
re efficient industrial workers. 
some reason or other the cost of living is 
therefore higher wages are almost a necessity) 
th it all there comes social legislation leading 
rts of experiments. And unless we our- 
anufacturers and employers take a real 
rt in an effort to solve the conditions that 
nd us, the experience of the past will not 
is because we in the present age are readjust- 
od many things. 
H. NORTON, Norton Grinding Company, 

Worcester, Mass.:—I think we ought to give seri- 

deration to the question as to whether our 
drawing for shop blueprints does not 
nendment in practical particulars. We have 
surance that present methods are right simply) 
ise they have always been so taught in the 
| have a dim idea that all of the blue- 
that go to our shop are lacking in the respect 
they do not give the information they should 
tely and understandingly give. A draftsman 
ndicate everything by some symbol which 

een taught is the proper thing to use. 

LIAM LopGE, Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool 
The great difficulty is we teach a work- 
to do a certain thing and by repetition 

e him expert. He will succeed in doing it 
ng it quickly provided only that his 

ees to it that he does it. It is, therefore, 

rtant, I think, that we have men in charge 
groups who can and will watch each move- 
each man and correct him when he is not 

“ach individual man must be taught how 

dle each particular part and control his 
as to get the best possible performance 
(he man must be taught before you can 
m the kird and amount of service that 

easonably cxpect and at the cost at which 
done, 

ENT VIALL:—During the reading of Mr. 
per I have had my father in mind more 
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than at any other convention that I have ever at 
tended. My father was always harping on the 
very same principle Mr. Spence brought out. I used 
to maintain that from his observation in the shops 
he was certain that instead of the workmen being 
called to account in many cases for failures, the 
men in charge were the ones that should have been 
called, for failing properly to instruct the men. H: 
used to say that if proper instructions were give) 
three-fourths of the mistakes would be avoided 
believe that you will all agree with me that what 
Mr. Geier has said about the cost of trving out 
men’s efficiency, if it runs up to as much as $35 
man, is well worth studying to remedy, as $35 a 
man ina plant employing 500 men will soon run up 


into money 


The General Electric Company's Year 


The twenty-second annual report f the G era 
Electric Company, covering the operatic: f th ea 
ended December 31, 1913, states that the busin oO 
the company in that year exceeded in volume the or 
( any previous yeal The value of orders ree ‘ wa 
5111,819,142, and the amount of sales billed was “106 
:77,438.76. In no previous year had the Li¢ imounted 

$100,000,000, The profits fron ale ! Lo] wa 
$10,269,605.45 and the income from othe ) e wa 
$5,796,184.43, making the tota et neon S140 

RUSS In 1912 the company’s tota et on wa 

>15,110,823 After paying dividends of & pe ent 
“4,908 ,674.64 was carried to irplu wccount, bringing 
the total surplus at the close of th ea ip to Sl moe, 
819.50 

The expenditures during the year i iditions and 

nprovements to manufacturing plant aggregated 

$11,573,118.10 and the amount written off wr deprecia 
tion was $6,502,060.40. As heretofore, the expe liture 

the purchase of patents, for applicatior ind 

enses inde? patents and for miscellaneou expense 

connection therewith, amounting to $662,92 1) fo 
the year, has beer charged to income account, a t tne 
patent account is carried at $1 in the balances h 

Chairman C. A. Coffin informs the sharehold hat 
the $8,000,000 issue of note put out last Julv had bee 
paid off on April 16, leaving the company without a 
floating debt His report furthe) ay that more thal 
600,000 separate orders had been received during the 
year. The tendency toward a reduction in their ave 
age value has continued, and this, with reased com 
petition, has added to the expense ol ecuring in¢ 
filling orders The number of emplovees on the 1 
roll when the year ended was in « e of 65,001 

Several foremen and other employed in case 
hardening and heat treating departments of plants in 
and near Detroit have organized the Steel Treating Re 


search Club which is to be addressed at mor thly meet 


ings by metallurgists and men who can impart scien 
tific knowledge of case-carburizing and heat-treating 
of carbon and alloy steels, and ariou grades of tool 
steels, with a view of helping the members in solving 


the problems that confront them from time to time 
The membership will be limited to foremen and assist 
ant foremen of case-hardening and heat-treating de 
partments, tool smiths and tool hardener H. J. Law 
son, Cadillac Motor Car Company, is president; J. B 
Ethier, United States Metal Products Company, vies 


president, and D. W. Bauer secretary and treasur 


Electric current from waste heat alone, to the 
extent of about 1,750,000 kw. per week, is being gen 


erated in the Cleveland district, England, according to 
J. H. Harrison in a paper, “Manufacture of Iron and 
Steel,” read before the Cleveland Institution of En- 
gineers at Middlesbrough on March 23, 1914 He 
stated that this power was being generated for sale 
at a lower cost than anywhere else in tt United 


Kingdom. 
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Papers for the New York Steel Meeting 


A strong programme has been prepared for the 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute, to 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on Friday 
May 22. The tentative order of papers as given out 
by Secretary James T. McCleary is as follows: 


Address of the President 


Elbert H. Gary 

‘Modern American Blast Furnace Practice,” by Hermann A 
Brassert, Illinois Steel Company, South Chicago, I] 

discussion by John N. Reese, Republic Iron & Steel Com 


Youngstown, Ohio: Arthur J. Boynton, National 


Tube Compan Lorain, Ohio: Edward B. Cook, Pick 
ds, Mather & Co., Cleveland, and Richard V. McKay, 
Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa 
“Son Developments By-Product Coke Ovens,” by William 
H. Blauvelt, Semet-Solvay Company, Syracuse, N. Y 


Discussion by Carl A 
rn, Ne W 


Meissner, United States Steel Cor 


poratic York City 


Sel gz Poli is Influenced by Modern Cost Accounting,” by 
Thomas J. Bray, R publie Iron & Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio 

Discussion by Charles S. Robinson, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, and H. D. Westfall, 
La Belle lron Works, Steubenville, Ohio 

“The Practical Importance of Heat Treatments in the Steel 
Wire Industry,’ by John F. Tinsley, American Steel & 
Wire Company, Worcester, Mass 

Discussion by J. W Smith, Wyman & Gordon Company, 
Worcester, Mass 
“Transportation,” by J. Fred Townsend, National Tube Com- 
pany, Pittsburg! 
discussion b Delos W. Cooke, Erie Railroad Company, 
New York City, and Thomas O. Cole, Bethlehem Steel 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa 
“Recent Progress in the Building of Large Steam Turbines,” 


Franeis Hodginson, W 
st Pittsburgh, Pa 


I) ussion by H. G 


Machine 


stinghouse 






Comp inv, 
Stott, Int 


erborough Rapid Transit Com 


Sanitatior | nal and Alabama, by Dr 


Tennessee Coal. Iron & 


Lloyd Noland, 


Railroad Company, Birmingham, 


iney McCurdy, Youngstown Sheet & 


Tube Compal Youngstown, Ohio 


Steel Manufacturers’ Association 


The A American Steel Manufacturers 
held its eighteenth annual meeting at the Hotel Schen- 
ley in Pittsburgh on Tuesday, April 21. The following 
officers were elected: 

President—P. E. Carhart, 
Illinois Steel Company, Chicago. 

Vice President—F. E. Abbott, inspecting engineer 
Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Frank A. Robbins, Jr., Penn- 
sylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa. 

The retiring president, A. A. Stevenson, of the 
Standard Steel Works Company, was presented with a 
silver centerpiece filled with flowers, in appreciation 
of his three years’ service as vice president, 1908 to 
1911, and three subsequent years as president, 1911 to 
1914. Mr. Carhart, the new president, has been con- 
nected with the association almost from the beginning 
and has served as vice president during the past three 
years. The association now numbers 34 members. 


Sssociation ol 


inspecting engineer 


Iron and Steel Institute Members 


The following were elected to membership in the 
American Iron and Steel Institute at the directors’ 
meeting, held in New York on April 24: Active Mem- 
bership—Joseph D. Fraser, general manager Atikokan 
Iron Company, Port Arthur, Ontario, and J. Frater 
Taylor, president Lake Superior Corporation, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Ontario. Associate Membership—Leon A. 
Beeghly, Toledo, Ohio; Joseph T. Ryerson, vice-presi- 
dent Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, 30 Church street, New 
York; Charles E. Willard, president Willard, Sons & 
Bell Company, South Chicago, III. 





After May 1 Armand Alexandre, broker in iron and 
steel scrap, now at 1925 Peoples Gas Building, 122 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, will be located in suite 
1253 in the same building. 
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March Automobile Shipments Ma 


March was a record month for th 
automobiles in this country, and April \ 
similar month of past years, according t 
by Alfred Reeves, who has returned to New \ 
visiting 41 automobile plants in Ohio, \ higar 
diana and New York, in connection wit} vork 
general manager of the National Automobile Chan... 
of Commerce, which includes 91 factories the 
bership. The figures supplied by Mr. Reeves a) 


Record 


from the records of the freight and traffic office ». 
tained by the chamber at Detroit. They show ¢ 
March shipments in the Western district 
than 60,000 cars, for which 13,510 freight a 
required, which is the largest single month of whis 
the industry has any record. There is a demand fo 
14,000 freight cars for April deliveries. If auton. 
bile freight cars alone were used there would hay 
been a shortage, but the Ford Motor Company a, 
number of other manufacturers are able to utili, 
36-ft. cars, which has avoided a shortage. He point 
out that in Detroit there are 114 factories produ ng 
automobiles or automobile parts, of which 35 ay 
making pleasure cars or trucks complete. 


were n 


Cars 


Smith-Booth Usher Company Improves Facilities 


The Smith-Booth-Usher Company, Los Angeles 
Cal., has completed reorganization plans which 
better enable it to answer the demands which increas. 
ing trade are imposing upon its facilities. In various 
departments will be handled, as heretofore, irrigati 
machinery, steam boilers and power plant equipment, 
pipe, fittings, valves and mill supplies, transmission 
machinery, machine tools and wood working machir- 
ery. The Lambert Steel Hoof tractor for farm and 
read work will be taken over and handled directly by 
S. J. Smith, with offices and warehouse at the same 
address. The officers of the Smith-Booth-Usher Com- 
pany are as follows: H. P. Usher, president and man- 
aging director; J. R. Hoffman, vice-president; F. P 
Duncklee, treasurer; J. A. Nickell, secretary; L. 
Shockley, assistant secretary, and E. H. Breidenbach 
general manager of sales. 


A new form of apparatus for sintering finely divide 
ores and similar materials is embraced in a patent 
(1,089,153—March 3, 1914) granted to Albert F. P! 


Pittsburgh. A thin bed of material, spread on herring 
bone grates in specially designed cars, is ignited and 


sintered while passing over a receptacle from which th 
air is being exhausted. Each car has its own separat 
air chamber and the operation can be intermittent 
continuous.. The ore-carrying units can be transported 
any distance from the sintering machine. The proces 
resembles that of Dwight and Lloyd. 


Iron and steel manufacturers in the Ironton, M9, 


and Ashiand, Ky., districts have organized the Ironton 
Ashland Manufacturers’ Association for the purpose “ 
acting together on freight rate questions. T. M. A¢- 
ams, president of the Norton Iron Works, Inc., Ashlané. 
is president of the association, and R. D. Meacham, 
Union Furnace Company, Ironton, is secretary and 
treasurer. I. P. Blanton, heretofore of the Caroll’ 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railroad, will be the association T* 
fic manager. 


The Seattle Car & Foundry Company, vom 
Wash., operating a plant at Renton, has secured une 
sharp competition a contract for $50,000 worth e* 
ging equipment for the Red River Lumber Comp*” 
which is building one of the largest lumber mills in 
world at Westwood, in northern California. The : 
includes 60 logging cars of special type, each ae 
dead weight capacity of 80,000 Ibs. Delivery § °" 
completed within the year. 


dor 
roe 
Oru 


The office and factory of A. J. Cropp & Co., or" a 
facturers of concrete mixers, will be located at 
new plant, 1840-42 Carroll avenue, Chicago, *” 
May 1. 
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PERSONAL | 


Carnegie is a visitor in Pittsburgh this 

iesday he was entertained in Homestead 

way to inspect the public free library in 

hich he gave to that town some years ago 

seen. On Wednesday he attended a cele- 

Braddock commemorating the twenty-fifth 

of the free library given by him to the 

.ddock, and mainly for the employees of the 

mson steel works. There was a dinner in 

» at which he, Charles M. Schwab and others 

esses. On Thursday Mr. Carnegie attended 

Day exercises at the Carnegie Institute of 
Tec! vy, and made the principal address. 

R. Robinson, general manager of sales 

kawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, is in 


Bradner, vice president of the Lees-Bradner 
Cleveland, Ohio, sailed April 25 for a tw: 
siness trip to Europe. 
Sir Robert A. Hadfield, who has been in the country 
nonths, sailed for England on the Mauretania 
ay. 
rd C. Thomson, who for a number of years 
onnected with the Philadelphia office of 
, Brown & Co., has resigned and accepted a posi- 
Swayne & Mills, dealers in coal, pig iron and 
Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
ckman, for seven years past the repres 
the Hoppes Mfg. Company, in Pitts 
, has become district sales manager for the 
Evans Mfg Company, for Pittsburgh and 
, With an office in the Oliver Building 
Morris Bush, general manager of the Woodward 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., is spending some time 
California for the benefit of his health which has 
ed by several years of arduous duty. Du! 
ence, which will be of some duration, his 
be filled by John J. Shannon. 
Woodward, founder and president of the 
" | Iron Company, is in feeble health in Florida 
that he cannot live long. Mr. Woodward 
Birmingham district from Wheeling, W. Va.., 
‘eighties and established what has been the 
essful iron manufacturing concern in the 
States. 
R. Cohn, secretary-treasurer of the National Iror 
npany, Houston, Tex., has resigned, effectiv« 
ng joined the selling force of Sonneborn 
New York and Germany, lubricating oils, to 
estern Texas. 
Gould, who recently resigned as sales man- 
lenry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, will 
president May 1 of the Bishop Company, which 
incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 
vill take over the business of George H. Bishop & 
manufacturers, Lawrenceburg, Ind. Charles 
) is retiring, while Charles E. Bishop, Jr., will 
to take an active part in the business. Mr. 
been in the employment of the Disston house 
time he was 11 years old, starting in as an 
He has taken great interest in association 
| served on the executive committee of the 
Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 
se Swasey, president Warner & Swasey Com- 
and, Ohio, sailed to-day for Europe, where 
ain about six weeks. 
k. Custer has been appointed superintendent of 
plate department of the Homestead steel 
e Carnegie Steel Company, succeeding S. S. 
‘Mr. Custer was formerly assistant to Mr. 


I 


r 


Wal 


a - \. Corey, brother of W. E. Corey, former 
; ©" Of the United States Steel Corporation, has 
inted general superintendent of the Home- 


were to succeed Col. Azor R. Hunt, who 
May 1. 
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Manganese Flour as a Super Hardener 


A new use for metallic manganese has recently beer 
introduced by the Goldschmidt Thermit Company, 90 
West street, New York. The metal in the form of a 
powder, known as manganese flour and containing 98.5 
per cent. manganese and free from carbon, is now being 


extensively used for facing steel castings which in 
service require a soft steel center and a very hard sur- 
face. The majority of these castings are used ir 
rolling mills, flour mills, cement mills and in situations 
where grinding and crushing machinery, dredging and 
ore lifting buckets are employed. The castings are 
principally wabblers, gears, pinions and bucket bot 
toms, all subject to severe service. 

Manganese flour is mixed with linseed oil to the 
consistency of a wash and then applied to the mold to 
a depth of 1/16 to % in. Silica wash is applied as 
usual before the manganese. The mold is then baked 
and the steel poured, the manganese being absorbed on 
the surface. On cooling, the surface of the casting is 
said to be so hard that it cannot be machined. Several 
large steel companies are using this process on gears 
and pinions in particular. Reports are to the effect that 
such gears wear from 400 to 500 times longer than 
formerly. The process in principle is quite old, but 
ferromanganese was used in former attempts which is 
said to have caused the trouble, the 6 to 8 per cent. 
of contained carbon making the surface of the casting 
rough and blowy. 


Sixty Per Cent. Operation in Chicago District 


The mills of the Chicago district are operating at 


about 60 per cent. of capacity. More new business than 
is now offering will have to materialize or even this 
rate will be difficult of maintenance. The situation at 
the South Works of the Illinois Steel Company is re 


1! 


ieved by the flexibility of its mills, which in the ab 
sence of rail tonnage can be turned to sheet bars for 
the Gary plant of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com 
pany and billets for the Bay View bar mills. The Wa 
bash Railroad recently placed 2500 tons of rails with 


the Illinois Steel ¢ ompany 


The annual meeting of the Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Company was held at the company’s office in Jersey 
City, N. J., April 20. There was a large attendance 
of stockholders, who expressed their satisfaction with 


the management and re-elected the board of director 
as follows: George T. Smith, William Murray, George 
E. Long, E. L. Young, William G. Bumsted, J. H. Scher 
merhorn and Harry Dailey. The officers elected by the 
board of directors are: President, George T. Smith; 
vice-president, George E. Long; treasurer, J. H. Scher 
merhorn; secretary, Harry Dailey; assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer, Albert Norris 


Manufacturers of the Naugatuck Valley, Connecti 
cut, are making preparations to carry out a plan, which 
has been under contemplation for some years, to create 
a great reservoir to store the flood waters of the basin 
for use in dry seasons, to create power at dams lower 
down the stream, and especially to flush the river bed, 
that any nuisance that may exist will be eliminated 
The engineers’ plans call for a reservoir that will con 
tain 15 billion gal., a capacity which has few equals 
in the East. The location is in Thomaston, where the 
dam will confine the waters of three important feeders 
of the Naugatuck River. 


The bulletin of the American Railway Association 
shows that on April 15 the net surplus of idle cars on 
the lines of the United States and Canada was 212,869, 
against 139,512 on April 1, an increase of 73,357. 
Since January 1 there has been a net increase of 
about 24,000 in the idle car surplus. A general slow- 
ing up in the demands of shippers is indicated by the 
last statement. The surplus of box cars increased in 
every section of the country except Montana, Wyoming 


and Nebraska. 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad has bought 
the machine shops of Bollinger Brothers, Inc., at Newell 
Station, Pa., together with 8% acres of ground. It is 
understood that the railroad will operate the shops. 
Announcement is made by R. W. Cooke, industrial 
agent of the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh, 
that Bollinger Brothers, Inc., have purchased five acres 
of ground at Economy, Pa. At the new location two 
buildings of steel and brick construction, 120 x 240 ft. 
each, will be erected, also a foundry building with a 
25-ton cupola. About 300 tons of structural steel will 
be required in the erection of this plant. Construction 
will be started at once and it is expected that the build- 
ings will be ready for occupancy in less than six 
months. Coal tipples, coal washers and coal-handling 
machinery will be manufactured. 

Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburgh, have re- 
ceived a contract from the United Steel Company, 
Canton, Ohio, for a large universal slabbing and plate 
mill to replace a present smaller mill which is to be 
torn out. The machinery builders named have re- 
ceived several other large contracts for steel-works 
equipment and are running their shops full time, with 
work ahead for some months. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has made tentative plans for the building 
of several more finishing mills and may possibly take up 
the manufacture of one or two new lines of product. 
The building of these new mills, however, depends 
largely on business conditions. If there should be an 
improvement in the near future, work may commence 
late in the summer or early in the fall. No definite 
decision has been made as to the character of the con- 
templated extensions. 

W. W. Shilling, president Sharon Foundry Com- 
pany, Sharon, Pa., has secured an option on about 100 
acres of land at Wheatland, Pa., and it is possible 
that a large manufacturing plant may be built on the 
property. 

The Flinchbaugh Mfg. Co., which is to remove its 
gasoline engine factory from York to Greencastle, Pa., 
has begun construction work at the new location. The 
main manufacturing building will be 80 x 200 ft., and 
the foundry building will be 60 x 100 ft. Considerable 
new equipment will be needed for the foundry and the 
company will install a new gas producer plant. 

The Morse Iron Works, Erie, Pa., is being reor- 
ganized and will be taken over by former stockholders 
but they will not operate the plant. 

The citizens of New Castle, Pa., have decided to 
erect a water works. 

The Riverside works of the National Tube Com- 
pany at Benwood, W. Va., will close this week for an 
indefinite period on account of lack of demand for steel 
pipe, and about 2500 men will be thrown out of em- 
ployment. The company will also blow out one blast 
furnace at McKeesport, Pa., and one at Lorain, Ohio. 

The Allegheny Steel Company, Pittsburgh, has 
closed down No. 1 department at its plant at Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., containing eight sheet mills, owing to the 
poor demand for sheets. 

The Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has 
received an order from the Southern Car Company for 
1500 flexible galvanized transmission towers and 500 
strain galvanized transmission towers for shipment to 
Charlotte, N. C., requiring about 1500 tons of mate- 
rial; also a tankage order requiring about 500 tons of 
plates for shipment to M. G. M. Luykx, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; also an order from the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany, South Chicago, for the plate work for four hot- 
blast stoves and for the relining and piping for one 
of its blast furnaces, the job requiring about 600 tons 
of plates. 

The Mesta Machine Company, Pittsburgh, has re- 
ceived an order for a 28-in. x 38-in. twin tandem hori- 
zontal double acting natural gas engine to be direct 
connected to a 1250-kw. a.c. generator to run at 120 
r.p.m., from the Sistersville Electric Light & Power 
Company, Sistersville, W. Va. It is larger but of similar 
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design to the other two Mesta gas engines ina 
by the same company in 1911. The Whit er-Cleae: ; 
Company, Wheeling, W. Va., has ordered » Moests 9 :. 
x 48-in. simple Corliss steam engine of . 
rolling-mill type. 


The hearing in the matter of reducing tho ee 
rate from Lake Erie to Pittsburgh and Wheel, 9 ; 
tricts, scheduled to occur in Pittsburgh 0; thes 
April 27, before Examiner Myron A. | ‘aan 
called off. Representatives of both the steel intoros 
and the railroads united in a motion to adjourn ea 


the hearing could be taken before the Interstate Cy», 
merce Commission at Washington. 


In the past week the Carnegie Steel Company ph 
out No. 4 blast furnace at the Ohio works, Young 
town, No. 4 Duquesne stack and No. 6 Carrie stack ad 
present the company is operating 37 of its 59 blew 
furnaces. 


ittison, was 


The Greenville Metal Products Company, Gree 
Pa., has changed its name to the Greenville & 
Company. 


e 


ee 


The Youngstown Chamber of Commerce has ». 
pointed a publicity committee of which James A. (Ca) 
bell, president Youngstown Sheet & Tube ( 
chairman. 


mrnar 
a ) 
liva 


The Allen S. Davison Company, recently jy 


rated, has opened an office at 2512 Oliver Build 
Pittsburgh, to handle raw materials for the mai 
ture of iron and steel products. George S. Davison i: 
president, Albert P. Meyer, secretary, and Allen § 
Davison, treasurer. 





At the annual meeting of stockholders of the 
American Spiral Spring & Mfg. Company held in Pitts. 
burgh last week, directors were elected as follows 
William McConway, Jr., John Pfeil, L. L. Wolfe, J. 8 
Thomas and Robert E. L. Bailey. 

Nearly all the railroads centering in Pittsburgh 
have prepared tentative tariffs for spotting cars 
private switches. The roads propose a rate ‘of 5% 
ton, with a minimum charge of $2 a car. 


The General Electric Company has recently 
electric apparatus as follows: Pennsylvania Stet 
Company, Steelton, Pa., at 450 kv-a. regulating set, | 
hp. induction motor and switchboard; Detroit Seamles 
Steel Tube Company, Detroit, Mich., two 300-hp. indu 
tion motors with control equipments and switchboard 
Indiana Steel Company, Gary, Ind., 27 15-hp. inducti 
motors; Worcester Pressed Steel Company, Worcester, 
Mass., three 300 kv-a. transformers and a 500-hp. in 
duction motor with control equipment and switchboaré 
American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company, Lebanon, Ps. 
a 4000 kv-a. two-unit three-bearing motor-generator set, 
with combined exciter aad blower set; John Wood Mfg 
Company, Conshohocken, Pa., two 200-kw. rotary ¢ 
verters, four 110 kv-a. transformers and a switchboard 
Jeanesville Iron Works Company, Hazelton, Pa., thre 
200-hp. induction motors, with compensator. 


Duriron is an iron alloy containing 12 to 1 
cent. silicon, other ingredients being kept secret 
is considerably lighter than cast iron, having a spe 
gravity of 7 and weighing 0.252 lb. per cubic inch 
can be incorporated in chemical apparatus, sinc 
greatly resists corrosion and is not attacked by 4 ; 
and alkalis of any strength. Machines or parts there 
can be cast of it and finished by grinding, it beige ° 
hard to be machined. Its tensile strength is 12,0" 
per square inch, with a compression strength of 70,0" 
lb., and a melting point of 2550 deg. F. It takes 
polish like nickel and has a heat conductivity highe 
than cast iron. 


While the conventions of the allied foundrymer* 
associations at Chicago this year will be held in 
week beginning Monday, September 7, the exper 
which is under the auspices of the Foundry & M: ach . 
Exhibition Company, will be open, as heretofore, ° 
Friday before convention week, and the exposit 
period is therefore September 4 to 11 inclusive. 


ne 











The Machinery Markets | 


1 


lly every section of the country the trade appears to be marking time pending the anx 


for revival of demand. In some cities the quiet is even more pronounced than it has been 


e 
ire there indications of a sustained change for the better. Spring buying appears to have 
the various uncertainties which are confronting the country. In New York the last week 
.s brought another slump. Conditions are not good in New England, but a cheerful note is 
inv dealers and manufacturers. The Cleveland market is more unsatisfactory, it being evi 
sumers are holding up every order they can. Both export and domestic business is dull in 
iobbing foundries are operating only about one-half of capacity. Conservative buying 
makers has impaired the spring season in Detroit so far as machine tools are concerned, 
al equipment is in good demand. Detroit foundries are operating between 50 and 60 per 
ile. with those making automobile parts doing a little better. In Chicago there has been 
ent in trade, and more workmen are being taken on. The machine tool market in Mil 
neven, but small power units and electrical machinery is in good demand In the central 
South t est call is for farm power equipment. St. Louis looks for a big movement when the cd 
t present there is little tendency to buy. The only active lines in Birmingham are cot 
and agricultural machinery, and it is pointed out that the districts given over to farming 
ts of depression, as do industrial centers. Crop prospects are good in Texas, but mucl ’ 
ip pending the solution of the Mexican difficult The best activit n the Pacific Nort] 
the lumbering districts. 
New York not later ~ April 1, 1915, when th ent pla 
op ingnelk ivenue Wi ie i Wandoned ne 
NEw YORK, April 29, 1914 juipment to be installed includes pows 
- t haftir ind hang ece then 4 
are restricted to one or two type ; 
: ; : uli! irnace ind a ge i iry equi} 
.dmit freely that with them busines ; aes ry 
s : ‘ i r¢ imou rie ‘ 
finding almost none. On the other 7 he 
; : ater cost ofl the new buildings | 0.000 } 
s of sellers become more extensive ' > ' . ' 
2 lickes, Pittsburgh, Pa., tne arc! ‘ 
to be obtained. Houses which carry Reenwdin & Jihacen. Willcatt R b 
nachinery say that while trade is far : hitect Sere: ae 
orders are obtained now and then plant, 1 ” : 
: ; = ) ? > th () ‘ : i , 
yurces, such, for instance, as an ordet ail Pin ae 
er $7000 from the Loose Wiles Biscuit built at Riieanit Lord and Seymour street aa the J. W : 
ng Island City, another from a firm of ' 
Le leme ‘_ompal . ! ne i printe it n estir ited ‘ 
nounting to ovel a9000, and others of st of $100,000 \ irge : int nrint 
These would not excite much comment hi 
3 machinery wi re tal 


+ 


yut just now it is from such source 
of the present business is coming 
ily are regular purchasers of machine 


time being out of the market to 


Pacific Company is one of the few 
is issued inquiries of late. Its pu 
165 Broadway, New York, have in 
yr the following machines, it having 
! that bids should be in by to-day: One 
ring machine, one 2%4 x 26-in. com 
the, one 37-in. cap shears for tin shop, 
nent for planing links, one oil rivet 
ocomotive valve setting machine, one 


/ chine, one 14-in. x 8-ft. engine lathe 





ment, one locomotive rotary valve seat 
nd one flue cutting machine 
raised frequently among machine 
the Mexican embroglio will stimulat 
general opinion is that better busine 
pointed out in this connection that 
idy passed a war bill appropriating 
ovements at the New Orleans navy 
indeniable that the Government will 
antities of materials of various kind 
ndustry generally. One such require 
the form of an inquiry, involves ove 
eet zine for lining ammunition boxe 
im Goods Mfg. Company, Springfield 
th Nineteenth street, Newark, N. J 
entire block bounded by Belmont and 
ies and Peddie and Runyon treet 
ring 270 x 575 ft. Plar have been 
erection of a concrete and steel factory 
ft., four stories and basement, with 
lition, 50 x 150 ft., which will be used 
zs 


ompany plans to occupy the new build 


‘he 
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Excavation will be begun in two or three 


Contract has been closed with the Monarch Ei f 
eering Company, Buffalo, for the ere iL a concrete ’ 
pany | 4 


elevator of 1.048.000 


the city ship canal u 1 Pe vivania Rai aad, Buffalo f: 
: 


The Buffalo Copper & 1 | Mill Comp “ 
y Oo. 1 ine ° : 
1,000 10 000 pla e 
p . . ove | a 
ment : 
lr} C: B ( pol ( | ¥ 
110 N \ na re yrrated ipita ; ' 
, 0.000 KE. Wattl W.A. M i F. G. Da i 
ind other I t he the G % 
Mi { ( i j 
Add ‘ oat 
| I Wattle preside! ; 
The New Yo State P i! lo {ompal | : 
Buff na een ince 0 ‘ ! ipitalizatio 
100.000 to manufacture pneu! tic hamme nd othe ; 
tools and machinery The directo e John G. Doste 
William Bender and Her ry Cutting For the present : 
the offices are in the Elect Building, Buffalo. The L 
hamme! and other product or the comy] : 
made under contract for the time eing 5 
The Northwest Aluminum & Bra Foundry Cor ‘. 


pany, Rochester, N wu recenth' corporated br ] R 
Loysen, G. A. Hetzler and C. Teppe formerly inter 


ested in the Sill Stove Works, of that city, is completing a 
foundry building 50 x 100 ft., for the manufacture 

aluminum, brass and bronze casting ; 
The Common Council of Ventnor City, N. J., wil De 





receive bids until May 6 for centrifugal pumps, sewage 
lisposal works, etc 
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k. T. Williams, industrial agent for the city of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., announces that the Santo Rubber 
Company, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, is completing 
plans for the building of a plant at Niagara Falls. The 
first buildings to be erected will cost about $60,000. 

lhe Electric Dishwasher Company, Buffalo, capital- 
ized at $100,000, has been incorporated by Eugene and 
Richard Cary and George W. Hewitt, of Niagara Falls, 


N. ¥., and arrangements have been made for-a factory. 
the municipal board, Lyons, N. Y., Clyde W. Knapp, 
chairman, has approved plans for the construction of a 


ewave 
$125,000. 


plant, etc. The estimated 
Witmer & Brown, Buffalo, are the engineers. 
The Philip Christmann & Sons Company, Buffalo, 


disposal cost is 


has filed incorporation papers to manufacture metal 
ceilings. It has factory at Virginia and Orange 
streets. Philip W. L. and E. M. Christmann are the 


directors. The capital stock is $20,000. 
Johnson & Fuller, New 

preparing plans for a sewage disposal plant for 

of Middletown, N. Y., to cost $100,000. 

The board of contract and supply, Albany, of which 

Isidore Wachtman is secretary, is receiving bids until 

May 18 for the construction of a sewage disposal works. 

t. Lanagan is city engineer. 

The Carley Heater Company, Inc., Olean, N. Y., has 

incorporated with 


York City, engineers, are 
the 


C1t\ 


Krank I 
heen a capital stock of $75,000 to 
conduct a general machine shop and foundry business. 
It will build and equip a plant. F. L. Gleason, William 
Abrams, Jr., and C. W. Wallis, Olean, are the directors. 

The Nial Brothers Construction Company, Troy, has 
received the contract for the four-story 
factory, 100 x 100 ft., to be built on River street, by 
Hall, Hartwell & Co. 

The Schmeer’s Paper Box Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
is building a factory, 50 x 100 ft. 

The Public Service Commission, Second District, has 
authorized the Orange County 
Middletown, N. Y., to issue 


erection of a 


Lighting Company, 
$73,400 of bonds for addi 


tions and improvements to its lighting system. 
The Poughkeepsie Foundry & Machine Company, 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y., iron founder 
making minor additions to its plant. 
W. E. Sexton, Mineola, N. Y., has completed plans 
for a one-story pumping station, 48 x 55 ft., for the 
board of trustees, Riverhead, L. I., to cost $100,000. 

The pumping station of the Mt. Morris Water Com 
pany, Mt. Morris, N. Y., was destroyed by fire April 25 
and the pumping machinery entirely ruined. Work is 
under way on the new pumping station, for which the 
‘omvany had completed plans some time since. 


The 


and machinist, is 


sewer commissioners, Brighton, N. Y., will re 
ive bids until May 12 for disposal plant, etc. 
New England 
30STON, MAss., April 28, 1914. 


It is difficult to analyze the situation from the stand- 
point of the machinery trade. Men are not communi- 
cative as to the good things which come to them, speak- 
ing more freely of unfavorable circumstances. Inquiry 
of those in attendance at the conventions of the Nation- 
al Metal Trades Association and the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association last week developed the un- 
doubted fact that business is somewhat better than it 
has been. This information came both from the manu- 
facturers and the dealers. Conditions are not yet good, 
but there is some improvement. Orders are more nu- 
merous and from a greater variety of industries. The 
Connecticut manufacturing stocks quoted on the Hart- 
ford Stock Exchange .are reported in active demand, 
with a tendency upward. 

The Union Twist Drill Company, Athol, Mass., is 
preparing plans for two additional buildings at Athol— 
one 60 x 120 ft., three stories; the other 25 x 100 ft., 
one story—and two buildings to be erected at Derby 
Line, Vt.—one 60 x 180 ft., three stories; the other 
80 x 137 ft., one story. All the structures will be of 
brick and concrete with steel sash. 

The Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of textile machinery, will build an addi- 
tion, three stories, with some 2000 sq. ft. to each floor. 
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A lighting plant will be erected at | \ 
Conn., at a cost of $25,000, by a committe. 
thur Waldron is the chairman. 

Work has started on the addition wh 
able Iron Fittings Company will build 
Conn. The building will be 68 x 265 ft.. 
brick, steel and concrete. 

The American Chain Company, Bridg: 
preparing plans for an addition to the 
cently occupied. It will be 30 x 100 ft.. ; 
stories, of brick, steel and reinforced co 

The Johns-Pratt Company, Hartford, 
facturer of electrical specialties, has iner: 
tal stock from $300,000 to $450,000, the 
devoted to meet the expense of the recent 
large block of the stock of the Hart & H: 
Company. 

The Buchanan Bolt & Nut Company, H 
will build an addition, 26 x 57 ft., two sto 

Additions to general manufacturing 
New England include the following: Electric | 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., addition to 
Lyman Mills, Holyoke, Mass., addition 60 
and eight stories; Taconic Mill, Pittsfield, 
tion 20 x 8@ ft.; Willimantic Developm: 
Willimantic, Conn., building to be occupied 
S. Box Company. 

The engineering department of the Warner B 
Company, Bridgeport, Conn., has brought out the W 
ner silent tilting tumbling barrel, No. 2, desix 
the grinding and polishing of small stampings, forg 
and castings. The barrels are polygonal in for 
of cast iron, brass or wood, and are adjustable f 
ning at the desired angle. The drive is by w 
gear, running in oil, from a single pulley equipped \ 
an internal expanding friction clutch, operated from t 
same side of the machine as the tilting crank 
driving mechanism is inclosed to minimize the ris 
accident. 

It is stated that improvements are being plann 
the water system in the city of Waltham, Mass. 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., April 27 

The Williamsport School District, Willian 

is contemplating the installation of the fol 

chine tools in the manual! training departn 
public schools of that city: 


One planet 

One 12-in. x 6-ft. lath 
One drill press 

One mery tool grinde 
One shaper. 

12-in. x 5-ft. lathes 
One milling machine 


One 10-in 


Five 


speed lathe 


Four forges, one power hack saw, eight 
blower and machinists’ and blacksmiths’ small t 
be wanted also. Catalogues, photographs and | 
should be sent in triplicate to the secretary of 
liamsport School District. The selection of ma 
will be made and sealed bids advertised for late: 
season. 

The Eynon-Evans Mfg. Company, Philadelphia 
is making additions to its foundry at an estima! 
of $4000. 

The Marietta 


Wi- 





Hollow Ware Company, Mariet 


Pa., is building a foundry, 112 x 120 ft., one si 

and other structures to increase its manuta : 

facilities. — 
The Waynesboro Metal & Foundry Comps 


ear 


Waynesboro, Pa., manufacturer of brass and | 
castings, etc., is building a foundry, 60 x 150 1%," 
care of increased business. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, © 
mington, Del., ship and car builder, is erese 
steel and concrete factory, 180 x 410 ft. II wn 
equipped throughout with machinery for hull const 


Wil 


j 


tion. The details of machinery requirements #6 
complete, but will consist of punching, sne® 


planing and drilling machines. 
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Company, Camden, N. J., is build The ¢ Rrothe Handle M ( a 
123 ft., two stories and basement g plant MeGre lowa. whe ver facilitic 
; mong the requirements. Electric é ble Ally , ew pla ‘ 
vs & Forbes Company, Camder he | : Tra ‘ : rit Be, 
* wall board, is building severa e Met R ling. Chica nam " 
ires as follows: One brick build heating svster ‘ ) Moing 
e brick building, 52 x 55 ft., and lowa, at 00. 
: building, 55 x 158 ft W. M. Tho e? S . low 
f Mav he ‘ 
. ‘ of ~ “ee btie 
Chicago 
CuHIcaGco, IuuL., April 27, 1914 ° : 
ipucietult i UN stidiiiltinaaBanan Indianapolis 
that a slight betterment is to be nots ANAPOLIS. ID 
rade as the result of equipment b , 
irged industrial plants, a situati p 
ecurs in the spring, is borne out . . 
mber of machine-tool makers’ plant = ; 
additional men are being hired and ' Io , 
ew orders in April are rul : 
than in March. There is, howeve1 ; 
e in the permanency of this improve ' 
the best is said of it busines till re 
and attended by unprofitable pric : é' 
the plant of the J. Thompson’s Sor bh BI : 4 . 
F esting the promise of its enla hes Q . N, 
iture and of its aggressive operat r 1 ; a4 
R & Lewis Mfg. Company, Fond du Lac. , é: Th aa 
talled a number of machine as HY ae wie 
turing a new type of turret lathe Pp & J , ' 
process of preparation for the Pul \ R a A ; : ' 
ide two shops, each 50 x 100 ft " ; 
er and engine houses. ry 3 1s & R 
Wheel Company, Chicago, is buying ' atl . 000 canita 
for its new Los Angeles plant. The : : - 
. » « his plant is not a manufacturing shop RB J 7 a 1 | ' 
: ent required includes a Bullard vertical The | uA , 
hydraulic wheel press, radial drill, boring » Ind oy” aid SOA | 
; iuxiliary tools with drive py 
th Brothers Smelting & Refining Con : 
Throop street, Chicago, has taken out : 
a factory, two stories, 40 x 60 Detroit 
Mine Equipment Company, Chicago, ha — MICH, A 
th a capital stock of $15,000 to mar he loca I irket hil 
hinery. The incorporato: are er ' 
: Warren avenue; H. A. Gardne1 1 tot 
Tool & Specialty Company, Chi ; f Phe ‘ iu I y 3} 
porated with a capital of $25,000 by nine | aditi 
R. Barry and R. H. Liedtke. The con ff ead the ik le Phe 
2 essed in care of the latter, TO8 Wes ! ene I f nave e! 
; lron Works, Quincy, Ill., suffered a er ( t 
512,000 as the result of a fire which n t irk ‘ ) » OV 
dry department. The machine shop ( 
damaged. mot p ewr ecte T 
: n Cycle Car Company, Joliet, Ill, has ver repo e1 ( 
to occupy a plant on McDonough ( 
ts to be equipped by June for opera The George T. Wa es ‘ I 1 P 
ecessitating the employment of 100 t Build Detroit ened el et 
( ret t : ) ‘ ‘ ry 
Iron & Metal Works, Kewanee, IIL, ricks, pumps, et ind which be fitted t ‘ 
ler, has acquired a new and larger immediate repairs or ! h nece ry part 
stall scrap manufacturing machinery The Joseph Mack Printi ( Detroit 
tylene welding and cutting plant. rect a five-story re reed et ling, 100 120 
Machine Company, near Hammond, I1I., t., for its use 
estimated at $75,000 by reason of a The Holihan Mfg. Company, 1506 West Fort street 
hich destroyed the major portion of the Detroit, which recently took over the plant former 
ction will be undertaken at once. ipied by the Anguish Mfg. Company, for use ii 
f the J. Thompson’s Sons Company, the manufacture of gasoline tan! radiators, hood 
l., was purchased at receiver’s sale by fenders and stampings, has outgrown it apacity I 


manager of the Dodge Mfg. Company, 
for his personal account. He plans 
present plant in the near future and 
e equipment. 
' f Nickerson, Kan., has voted $26,000 of 
struction of water works. 
have declared the recent election of the 
\an., to be legal, and steps will be taken 
truet the contemplated municipal light 
estimated cost of $50,000. 


| 


will soon look for additional quarter 


The (C‘folumbi1a Western Mills, Sagir AW, Mich.., ry 


- | . | . 
ifacturer of shade rollers, is enlarging its indust i 
the removal to the Saginaw factory of the Bay ‘ 


branch of the same concern. Work in connection wit} 
this removal will be completed nex week and the 
The Parker-Spencer Company, Howell, Mich., ha 


dissolved partnership, H. P. Spencer having purchased 


the interests of 4. J Parker. Mr. Spencer will add 


= 


7 
alg eo tine 


> 


™ 


ERE RRS < 


me Pr Nelle nm ae pe 
_ 
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more machinery and manufacture the goods of the 
Howell Machinery Company under contract. 

The Fenn Mfg. Company, Charlotte, Mich., manu- 
facturer of scythe snaths and post hole augers, is ne- 
gotiating with the Improvement Association 
relative to moving its plant to Owosso. The company 
will establish a sawmill in that city also if it locates 
there. 

The Oxygen Decarbonizer Company, Albion, Mich., 
has been organized with a capital of $10,000 to manu- 
facture apparatus for removing carbon from motor 
cylinders. Arthur Noble, Harry Richards and J. A. 
Rathbone, of Albion, and J. Walter Drake, Ned Denby 
and C. D. Hastings, of Detroit, are those 
interested. 

Announcement has made that the American 
Malleable Company, a branch of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company, will occupy the plant re- 
cently vacated by the Reliance Motor Truck Company, 
at Pontiac, Mich. The company manufactures 
parts and miscellaneous supplies, and it 
the old factory and erect buildings. 
already 

The J. H. 


has peel 


Owosso 


among 


been 


auto 

will enlarge 

more Work has 

commenced. 

Weir Company, Benton Harbor, 
incorporated to manufacture electric 

It is capitalized at $20,000. 

The Fenton Cyclecar Company, Fenton, Mich., which 
was organized a few months ago, has been reorganized 
with Henry S. Koppin, who formerly owned and oper 
ated the A. J. Phillips plant, at the head. 
has been secured in the Koppin plant for the manufac 


peen 


Sign 





} loor space 
ture of the cars 


The Lakey Foundry & Machine Company, Muskegon, 


Mich., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$60,000, e 
The Flagler Cyclecar Company, Cheboygan, Mich., 


has been 


incorporated with a capitalization of $150,000 
E. S. Flagler is president; A. M. Gerow, vice-president; 
Ward Hagadorn, secretary and treasurer. 

The Valley City Milling Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., will start this month on the construction 
of a new plant which will double its capacity. New 
installed, including 


work 


machinery of the best type will be 


a iton ati 

The Hayes Ionia Body Company, Ionia, Mich., has 
its plant will put in 
The new factory will be ready June 15. 


packing and weighing scales. 


started $20,000 addition to its and 


new equipme! t 


The capita stock of the Copeman Electric Stove 
Company, Flint, Mich., has been increased from $200, 
OOO to @ 00 000, 

Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, April 1914 

( dition the machinery market appear to be 

e unsatisfa y than they have been for some time 
Early in the dnth there was an improvement in the 
demand, but this change for the better was short lived 
and the market now duller than before. Since the 
first of the year there had been a steady and moderate 
demand for single tools, but single tool orders have now 
fallen off materially. Shops are withholding orde 


manage to get along with 


fair 


for equipment that they ca 


out Makers of turret lathes report a volume of 


HNusiness. General conditions are not seriously affecting 
building operations 0 itside of factory constructio! i and 
there i a good demand for heating and ventilating 


equipment. 

The Faeberhill Mfg. 
organized with a capital 
the market a machine for bundling cement and plaster 
sacks. The company, of which John Hillenbrand is 
manager, has opened an office in the Columbia Building. 
For the present it will have its machines made outside, 
but it plans eventually to establish a factory of its own. 

The Massillon Electric & Gas Company, Massillon, 
Ohio, will enlarge its factory to three times its present 
capacity in order to supply electrica)] current for the 
new steel plant of the Massillon Rolling Mill Company 
and other industries. It is proposed to install two new 
turbo-generators, one of 1500 kw. capacity and another 
of 2000 to 3000 kw. capacity, two 650-hp. boilers, super- 
heaters, condensers, etc. 


Company, Cleveland, has been 


stock of $10,000 to place on 
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The Gum Products Company, Troy, h on 
porated with a capital stock of $25,000 ie 
chased the plant of the Pioneer Pole & S| Cor 
It will make rubber products. 

The city of Akron, Ohio, will receive bids May 
equipment for a garbage disposal plant. , 

The Selas Company, New York, has of, 

agreement with the Canton Chamber of 
the terms of which the company will m from } 
York and locate in a building in the Ault 
Market avenue, Canton. This, however, 
only as temporary quarters, The compa: 
a capital stock of $100,000, has been do la 
acre site on which it will erect a factory building 
400 ft. It manufactures a patent air a: 
for lighting and heating apparatus. Eri 
is president and treasurer, and Robert Box 
tary. 

The Girard Machine & Repair Company, ¢ 
Ohio, has been formed to engage in gene: 
and repair work and to manufacture no 
proprietors are Fred Wilson, D. L. Eva: 
Williams. 

The Metal Post & Culvert Company, Niles, 0} 
been organized with a capital stock of $20,000 a 
establishe a plant adjoining that of the De Forest § 
& Tin Plate Company. W. R. Thomas, sales ; 
the De Forest Company, will be president 
Thomas, vice-president and secretary. 

The city of Kent, Ohio, will construct a s 
posal plant and system, at an estimated 
000. R. T. Bailey is the engineer. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 27, 1914 


Considerable speculation is heard in manufacturing 
circles as to the probable effect the impending Me 
can war will have on business. The general opinior 
that nearly all lines will be stimulated, at least f 
few months. At the moment business is quiet, although 
a few orders for lathes and shapers were reported 
week, most of which came from domestic custom 
The export trade does not appear to be improving 
though this is the season for it to show some r 
Second-hand machinery of all kinds is dull. Ek 
equipment continues in fair demand, but 
machinery is not now so encouraging. Ther 
change with the jobbing foundries, and 50 pe 
capacity is probably a high average of activity, t 
them all into consideration. 

Work on the large warehouse for the Intern 
Harvester Company, on Eggleston avenue, Ci! 
has been commenced. It will be five 
reinforced concrete construction. 
contractors. 

The large addition to the plant of the United Sta 
Can Company, Norwood station, Cincinnati, 0! 
cently mentioned, will be supplemented by 
building that will be 22 x 24 ft., one story and 
construction. B. L. Baldwin & Co., Cincinnati 
architects in charge of the plans. 

The Andrew Nessner Company, Cit 
founder, is having plans made for remod 
foundry on Patterson street. Very little new 
ment will be required. a 

The Stewart Iron Works Company, Covington, * 
has been incorporated with $1,000,000 capital stoc 
R. S., R. C. and Charles T. Stewart. No addit 
the company’s present plant are planned. as ad 

Albert Bess, Hamilton, Ohio, is in the market I . 
30-hp. horizontal boiler and a 15-hp. horizonta! engi 

It is rumored that William Rigling, Hamilton, u 
is planning to erect a factory building on Hanov 
street, to be used for the manufacture of housé -* 
and hardware specialties. No details are yet avaue®” 

The Mitchell Wheel Company, Miamisburg, ¥™ 
whose fire loss was recently mentioned, has plans = 
der way for rebuilding its hub and spoke departme 
that were destroyed. as 

The Concrete Steel Construction Company, Day SG 
Ohio, has commenced work on a new plant on * 
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: approximately 80 x 120 ft., one story. 
: own as to equipment needed. 

Mfg. Company, Dayton, Ohio, manufac- 
ium sweepers, is building a factory, 80 x 
stories. 
eau Grain Hulling Machine Company, Day- 
reported to have plans under way for the 
plant to manufacture agricultural special- 
ompany at present is operating in leased 

Information may be obtained from C. J. 


of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
wublished report that the repair shops at 
Ohio, would be removed to another point. 
\ Gelcher & Son, Bellaire, Ohio, have leased an 
y at Freeport, Ohio, that will be refitted at 
late. 
rora Coffin Company, Aurora, Ind., has com- 
Martin Fisher, architect, Cincinnati, to draw 
addition to its plant, 50 x 150 ft., three 
regular mill construction. 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., April 27, 1914. 

\ ly a few large orders in sight, the machinery 

this section is not marked by much activity. 

; not far below normal, and manufacturers 

litions will improve shortly, despite the pres- 

inquiries. The machine-tool market is only 

y little activity is reported in heavier elec 

pment. Boilers are moving chiefly in smaller 

d orders now being booked are from territory 

Louisville. Farm engines continue to be in 
rood demand in the smaller sizes. 

James Clark, Jr., Electric Company, Louisville, 

ngaged in shipping a general line of electrical 

tools to be used in equipping the United States 

hip Melville, now under construction at Nor- 

| be a floating machine shop for the United 


alysis of the power requirements of the 
lant of the American Oak Leather Company 
mpleted by Ward Baldwin, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
y will purchase two generators of 250 hp., 
hp. and 30 motors of corresponding power. 
the equipment, installed, are now being re- 
hough the company had originally intended 
the equipment with its own forces. Bids are 
ved both by Ward Baldwin and by B. M. 
nager of the Louisville plant. 
Rohrman, American National Bank Building, 
is now in the market for the equipment for 
which was noted recently as projected. 
ty of the power plant will probably be about 
Motors and metal-working equipment will be 


Gault Gas Burner Company, Louisville, which 

ly incorporated with a capitalization of $115,000, 

rted to be planning to equip a factory with 

king machinery. James B. White, Louisville, 

addressed. 

will probably be purchased by Henry Elmers 

‘ers, Twenty-sixth and Market streets, Louis- 

are contemplating operating by electric 

‘ommercial Auto Company, Lexington, Ky., has 

| its capitalization from $12,000 to $25,000 and 
nase additional repair equipment. 

‘hesapeake & Ohio Railway is reported to be 

' enlarge its shops at Russell, Ky. M. J. 

th vice-president, Richmond, Va., is in 


‘-Lock Gate Company, Sturgis, Ky., will 
od-working equipment for the manufacture 
e, in addition to the lines it is now making. 
Hinkle, Barbourville, Ky., will establish a 

which he will purchase repair equipment. 
enix Motor Car Company, Lexington, Ky., 
garage, 48 x 160 ft., for which machine 

bought. 

,,. | €arfield Heading Company, Clearfield, Ky., 
~ the Leon Stave Company’s mill and will en- 
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large it for the manufacture of nail kegs, barre] head- 
ing and keg staves. 

David M. Bright, of New York, will establish laun- 
dries operated by electric power at Nashville and Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The Nashville plant will cost $150,000 
and the Chattanooga laundry will probably be a little 
larger. 

A. T. Holzbog, Chattanooga, Tenn., president of the 
recently organized American Hame & Singletree Com- 
pany, 618-620 Sidney street, is purchasing power and 
special equipment for the factory. It will be electri 
cally operated and will require about 150 hp. 

Plans are being made for the construction of a 
hydro-electric plant near Rogersville, Tenn. J. R. 
Sanders, Persia, Tenn., is interested. 

The Sulphur Springs Lumber Company, Bristol, 
Tenn., is purchasing equipment for a sawmill. An 
eight-mile tramroad, with electric motors, 
built. 

The Tennessee Valley Water Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been recently incorporated with $100,000 
capitalization by J. W. Adams, and others. 

Russee & Burgess, Memphis, Tenn., are purchasing 
equipment to replace their sawmill, which 
burned. 

The Call Machine & Supply Company, Pikeville, Ky., 
will receive bids until June 10 for the installation of 
sheet metal machinery, drills, lathes, etc. 

The Hazard Wholesale Baking & Supply Company, 
Hazard, Ky., will receive bids until May 30 for the in 

tallation of mixers, 


is also to be 


re cently 


scales, wrapping machinery, etc 


St. Louis 


St. Louts, Mo., April 27, 1914. 


No evidence accrues of fundamental weakness in 
the machine tool market, through a similar condition 
in industrial affairs, but, nevertheless, there.is no 
business. Investigation shows no buying aptitude; but 
it does disclose the fact that practically all interests 
are waiting for business. Reports from the agricultural 
sections are that the crop conditions for this season are 
above normal. All this leads dealers to feel that once 
there is a start in business the conditions will make 
for a broad activity. 

The equipment required by the Hammer Brothers 
White Lead Company, St. Louis, for its plant in East 
St. Louis, Ill., recently destroyed by fire, will aggregate 
about $75,000, it is stated. 

The Reardon Glue Company, St. Louis, recently re- 
ported incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by 
James A. Reardon, and others, will! install mixing and 
grinding machines with a capacity of 4000 lb. glue and 
12,000 Ib. cold water paint daily. 

The mill of the Koerner Lumber Company, 3628 
South Broadway, St. Louis, burned with a loss of 
$30,000 on equipment, will be re-equipped at once, ac- 
cording to reports. 

The Johansen Brothers Shoe Company, St. Louis, 
is building a large addition to its plant, doubling its 
capacity. 

The American Steam Laundry, St. Louis, will at 
once construct an addition practically doubling its 
capacity and will install further equipment shortly. 

The plant of the Independent Lumber Company, St. 
Louis, which was destroyed by fire April 17, will be 
replaced. The loss is $50,000. 

The Best-Clymer Mfg. Company, St. Louis, oper- 
ating preserving plants, has increased its capital stock 
to $250,000 for the purpose of extending its factories. 

The Varner Furniture Company, St. Joseph, Mo., 
will build a factory 80 x 240 ft., two stories, of brick 
and tile construction, at an estimated cost of $28,000. 
The company has increased its capital from $60,000 
to $80,000. H. C. Varner is president. 

The Bernie Mill & Gin Company, Bernie, Mo., has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $12,500 by 
H. F. Sadler, J. T. Jones and L. L. Higginbotham, and 
will equip a cotton ginnery. 

The W. J. Frank Mfg. Company, Webster Groves, 
Mo., has been incorporated to manufacture sheet metal 
specialties, with a capital of $15,000. The organizers 
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of the company are W. J. Frank, P. F. Frank, Edward 
Luft and others. 

The Electric Light & Power Company, Sullivan, 
Mo., has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000 by Richard Zinkmann, and others, and will 
build a public service plant. 

The Stephens Gas-Electric Chandelier Company, 
Kansas City, Mo., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $20,000 by S. S. Stephens, W. C. Chapman and 
E. G. Stephens, to manufacture lighting fixtures. 

The Knobnoster Brick, Tile, Light & Power Com- 
pany, Knobnoster, Mo., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $40,000 by C. A. Harrison, Charles 
D. Middleton and J. B. Quinlan. 

The H. L. & S. Mining Company, Lawton, Mo., will 
install electric drive throughout its plant. 

The Glasgow Pure Ice & Supply Company, Glasgow, 
Mo., recently reported incorporated, will install an ice 
plant of 10-tons daily capacity. 

A plant to cost about $75,000, for the manufacture 
of a frogless switch, will be equipped at East St. Louis, 
Ill., by J. W. Walls, president of the Walls Frogless 
Switch Company, Pueblo, Colo. 

The Alton Steel Company, Alton, IIl., has increased 
its capital stock from $600,000 to $950,000 for the pur- 
pose of increasing its capacity, as originally planned 
when the first units were put in operation. 

The Illinois Mfg. & Supply Company, Quincy, IIL., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by 
Oscar E. Grimm, and others, and will equip a factory. 

The Hoerr-Adams Shoe Company, Belleville, Ill., has 
begun work on a factory building and will be in the 
market shortly for equipment, including power plant, 
etc. 

An electric light and power plant will be installed 
by the Renner Mill Company, Snyder, Ark. 

The Danville electric light plant has been leased 
by W. W. Winters, Danville, Ark., who will add to its 

equipment and establish other plants in near-by towns. 
The water and light commissioners, Jonesboro, 
Ark., will enlarge the power plant and install a switch- 
board and one 500-kw. generator. 

A large sawmill at Boynton, Ark., will be equipped 
by the Boynton Land & Lumber Company, Syndicate 
Trust Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

A sawmill to cut furniture and wagon timber will be 
installed by J. F. Light, Calico Rock., Ark., who is re- 
ported in the market for equipment to handle ash and 
hickory. 

The Hindman Brothers Mill Company, Chidester, 
Ark., recently incorporated with $15,000 capital, will 
install a hardwood plant with 25,000 ft. daily capacity. 
T. P. Best is president. 

The rice mill of the Weiner Rice Mill Company, 
Harrisburg, Ark., recently burned with a loss of 
$25,000, will be re-equipped at once. 

The Cotton Plant Handle Company, Cotton Plant, 
Ark., manufacturer of hickory sledge handles, etc., 
has acquired the business and factory of the Cotton 
Plant Mfg. Company. R. P. Sallee, Rector, Ark., is in 
charge. 

The Bromide Oolitic Stone Company, Bromide, 
Okla., is reported in the market for a crusher, pul- 
verizer, planer and rubbing bed. 

The Washington Oil Company, Skiatook, Okla., is 
in the market for power and drilling equipment, piping, 
ete. J. H. Craig is the engineer. 

The city of Perry, Okla., has formally approved the 
expenditure of $25,000 on a water works plant. J. G. 
Cronin is engineer in charge. 

The city of New Cordele, Okla., will expend $55,000 
in water works plant extension, under the supervision 
of the Benham Engineering Company, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

The city of Boswell, Okla., has voted a bond issue 
for the construction of water works. The mayor will 
supervise. 

The Ramsay Springs Mineral Company, in- 
corporated with $20,000 capital stock by G. A. Mc- 
Henry, McHenry, Miss., and George R. Burton, Talla- 
dega, Ala., will equip an electric light plant and an 
ice plant. 

The Waynesboro Electrical Company, Waynesboro, 
Miss., will erect and equip a plant to develop 150 hp. 
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and requires generating and power equi; 
about $6000. , 

The Elk Lumber Company, Hub, M has i 


creased its capital stock to $80,000 and Wel = 
headquarters to Canton, Miss. It has p for th 
increase of its mill equipment. a 

A plant for the manufacture of ha: 
established at Lake Carrier, Miss., by J. H ickson 

The General Cooperage & Timber Company. No 
Orleans, La., has been incorporated with a e:pita} stock 


of $100,000 by H. B. and A. J. Carter and ¢ 


McQuay. - 

The Long Leaf Lumber Company, Shreveport La 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $199 009 
by W. A. Robinson and others, to engage in {| mill and 
lumber business. . 

The Cooper Lumber Company, Alexandria, La. of 
which James Cooper is president, will insta}! an Sf 


band saw-mill with an annual capacity of 10,000,909 ft 
The city of Melville, La., will equip a municips 


: cipal 
electric plant to cost about $15,000. L. J. Williams is 
mayor and Anderson Offutt, New Orleans, La.. js the 
engineer. 


The Electrical Utilities Exchange, 352 Bee Building. 
Omaha, Neb., is in the market for a pumping engine of 
3,500,000 gal. daily capacity, 90 lb. steam pressure, 13; 
lb. water pressure. 


Milwaukee 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., April! 27, 1914. 

Some concern is felt with regard to the Mexican 
trouble, particularly among mining machinery builders, 
but on the whole the situation is not yet so dishearter- 
ing as might be expected, considering various other un- 
favorable causes existing for some time. Tool business 
is fair, but there is no uniformity, transactions being 
spotty and mostly for single tools. Spring expansion 
in various industries is requiring considerable small 
power units and electrical equipment. There is an ex- 
cellent demand for reinforcing bars and builders’ hard- 
ware, due to unusual activity in new construction. Col- 
lections are showing considerable improvement, which 
is taken as a good sign. 

The John Lauson Mfg. Company, Chilton, Wis., man- 
ufacturer of gas engines, is preparing for the erection 
of a 75 x 120 ft. addition, part machine shop and part 
storage. 

The Wausau Foundry & Machine Company, Wav- 
sau, Wis., is planning a reorganization on a larger scale 
to engage in the production of gasoline power feed 
mills, grinders, ensilage cutters, etc. Several demon- 
strating machines are in process of manufacture. 

The Kahlenberg-Klaus Company, Two Rivers, Wis. 
awarded the contract for the erection of its chemica! 
plant and machine shop, 60 x 100 ft., to Albert Tom- 
check, Manitowoc, Wis. Equipment for producing chem- 
ical preparations for experimental engineering wor 
will be purchased direct. Professor Louis Kahlenbers. 
University of Wisconsin college of engineering, an¢ 
Alois Klaus are the owners. 

A. Johnson, village president, Wittenberg, Wis." 
receive bids until June 1, for sewer and water Works, 
to cost about $30,000. 4 

C. W. Hale, Neenah, Wis., has established a sma" 
shop for general gas engineering practice and design. 

The Line City Foundry Company, South Beloit, Wis. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $18,000 °Y 
A. Balderson, George Bitzer and Daniel Broadhurst. 

The municipal waterworks department at Monroe, 
Wis., will close bids April 29 for furnishing one stea™ 
driven pumping engine operating under 80 lb. presser 
with a capacity of 800 gal. per min. i 

The Lipman Air Appliance Company has been of 
ganized with a capital stock of $100,000 by Car! E. Lip 
man, Beloit, Wis., to engage in the manufacture ° * 
line of compressed air and air-compressing machines 
and devices manufactured for some time by the Lapa 

fg. Company, Beloit. Plans for enlarging the facil 
ties and the equipment list are being prepared. oi 

The Schaefer Mfg. Company, Berlin, Wis., '5 aome 
some tool equipment to take care of the demands 
reason of the issue of a new portable woodworking ™ 
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npany manufactures concrete mixers, gas- 
and milk condensery equipment. 
:h & Edmonds Shoe Company, Milwaukee, 
| the contract for a seven-story addition, 80 
‘ost $95,000. The power plant will be en- 
ce R. Harsh is president. 
odford Engineering Company, Barton, Wis.., 
» for a large production of electrical hauling 
quarries and mines, with central electrical 
Some equipment is being purchased, but the 
ruirements are filled. 
Pere Civie Association, DePere, Wis., is at- 
raise $50,000 for the purpose of meeting the 
en of the Milwaukee Cyclecar Company, Mil- 
ae Wis., which desires to locate in DePere. If 
he negotiations are suecessful the former pea canning 
nlant be converted into a machine shop and equipped 
manufacture. C. A. Lawton is chairman of 
tion committee. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., April 27, 1914. 
de of demands from rural merchants and 
ui cotton-handling machinery the market con- 
ues dull. However, the Gulf States, so far as the 
agricultural sections are concerned, do not seem to fee! 
the effects of the industrial depression, so that cotton 


gins, boilers and engines are in good demand. Smal! 
gasoline engines are selling well. 


The Gray Iron Ore Company, Birmingham, intends 
shortly to issue $75,000 of bonds for improvement 

J. R. White, Hartselle, Ala., has secured a 30-year 
ontract and will erect an electric lighting plant. 

Tne city of Ozark, Ala., has voted $25,000 of bonds 

the improvement of its water works and electric 
ighting system. B. C. Dowling is superintendent. 

The Interstate Oil & Fertilizer Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala., will build oil mills and fertilizer mixing 

t Collinsville, Cullman and Odenville, Ala., at a 
ost of $25,000 each. 

The Alabama White Marble Company, Mobile, Ala., 

th a capital stock of $200,000, has been incorporated 

H. E, Baxter, J. R. Bishop, Leroy Bishop, and oth- 
rs, to engage in marble quarrying at Sylacauga, Ala. 

C. W. Green, Jr., Augusta, Ga., will establish a 

t nufacturing plant at a cost of $40,000. 

J. S. Morton Lumber & Timber Company, 
acon, Ga., has been chartered with a capital stock 
1 $200,000. A plant for the manufacture of hardwood 
mber is to be established. 

he Georgia Veneer & Packing Company, Bruns- 

x, Ga., will extend its mill. J. L. Church is man- 


florida East Coast Railway Company will build 

oad shops at Miami, Fla. The yards are to have 

acity of 1200 cars. L. C. Haines, 26 Broadway, 
York City, is the purchasing agent. 

ielles, Lopez & Brother, Tampa, Fla., are build- 

iddition to their factory, and are about to start 

| addition, 30 x 50 ft., three stories. J. W. 

«& Co., Citizens Bank Building, Tampa, Fla., 

ntractors. 
is to the amount of $65,000 have been voted by 
\llendale, S. C., for water, light and sewage. 


Texas 


AustTIn, Texas, April 25, 1914. 


ery dealers in southern Texas report that 
been affected somewhat by the Mexican 
Prospective improvements are being held up 
settlement. Good rains have fallen over 
e State the last few days and crop prospects 
dle, 
Northern Texas Utilities Company, Dallas, 
recently organized with a capital stock of 
having plans prepared for a number of 
wer and lighting plants that it will erect in 
lexas. Plans also call for the construction 
water works, gas plants and ice factories. 


+ 
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The incorporators are J. P. Quirk, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
J. B. Round, New York City; J. J. Mueller, Chicago; 
Hiram Grosman and H. C. Woodlief, Dallas, and 
others. 

A. J. Poirier, Dallas, has purchased a site and will 
construct a planing mill. 

The municipal water works plant at Tucson, Ariz., 
will be enlarged. 

The Oxygen Gas Company, Dallas, will construct a 
factory for the manufacture of oxygen gas. 

The Smithville Water & Power Company, Smith- 
ville, will install new machinery. 

John J. Hill, Smithville, will enlarge his ice factory 
and cold storage plant. 

The San Angelo Ice & Power Company will install 
additional ice-making machinery. 

The Interstate Electric Corporation of New York 
has acquired holdings of the Laredo Water Company, 
Laredo. The purchase price was $253,000. The new 
owner will enlarge the water works and electric light 
plants. 

J. J. Scott, Chicago, Ill., is preparing to construct 
a pumping plant and system of irrigation on the Pecos 
River, near Carlsbad, N. M. 

The city commission of Dallas is having plans pre- 
pared for a large municipal sewage disposal plant. 

The El Paso Electric Railway Company will enlarge 
its power plant at El Paso and install additional ma 
chinery. 


The Pacific Northwest 


SEATTLE, WASH., April 21, 1914. 

The Government machine shop on the Dalles-Celilo 
Canal, near The Dalles, Ore., was recently destroyed 
by fire, causing a loss of more than $40,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt as soon as possible in order that 
the canal work may not be delayed. 

The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Company, Crary Building, 
Seattle, recently leased 20 acres near Sumner, where 
it will erect a wood-working factory. About $50,000 
will be expended in buildings, exclusive of machinery. 
Work will be started at once. 

The low bid submitted for construction of the addi- 
tion to factory of the Broderick & Bascom Rope Com- 
pany, Seattle, was that of the Pearson Construction 
Company at $18,805. 

The plant of the Pacific Glass Works, Georgetown, 
Wash., was recently destroyed by fire, entailing the loss 
of about $35,000 to machinery and buildings. It is 
reported that the plant will be rebuilt during the year. 

The Central Heating Company, North Yakima, 
Wash., which operates a steam heating system, is con 
templating the construction of a new plant to cost 
about $75,000. At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders held recently the matter was left to the board 
of trustees with power to act. 

The Shull Lumber & Shingle Company, Everett, 
Wash., is having plans prepared for a very large 
shingle mill to be erected between Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B. C. It will be equipped at the outset 
with either 20 or 24 shingle machines. Work will be- 
gin during the month of May, according to H. A. Shull, 
the president. 

J. H. Parker, Inc., Seattle, incorporated with a capt- 
tal stock of $50,000, plans the erection of a large saw 
mill, with shingle mill in connection. E. C. Million, 
Seattle, is interested. 

The Ames Brothers Company, Seattle, has recently 
been incorporated with $50,000 capital stock. It plans 
the erection of a folder-rack and cabinet factory. L. 
Waldo Ames and J. E. Corlett are the incorporators. 

The Vashon Electric Company, Burton, Wash., has 
been formed, with a capital stock of $75,000, and 
Homer H. Edwards, S. J. Linden and others are the 
incorporators. 

The Salmon River Power & Light Company, Spo- 
kane, has been organized with C. L. McKenzie, of Col- 
fax; H. H. Bloomer and Grant Smith, of Spokane; 
Edward Riggs and Ralph Irvin, of Salmon City, Idaho, 
as incorporators, and a capital stock of $400,000. It is 
stated that it will erect a power plant near Spokane. 

The properties of the Republic Light & Power Com- 
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pany, Republic, Wash., have been taken over by Z. E. 
Merrill and A. L. Capers, of that city. The new own- 
ers will make improvements, including the installation 
of a new engine and other machinery at the power 
plant. 

The city of Tacoma will build a cold storage plant 
costing $20,000 at its municipal dock. J. C. Corbin, 
Seattle, has been instructed to prepare plans. 

The Astoria Flouring Mills Company, Astoria, Ore., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. 
E. L. Smith, Edgar W. Smith and C. B. Stout are the 
incorporators. 

The Kreider Lumber & Construction Company, 
Ketchikan, A. T., has been incorporated by Albert C. 
Kreider, Victor Johnstone and Axel Osberg, of Ketchi- 
kan. The capital stock is $100,000. Plans for the 
erection of a large mill near Ketchikan are under con- 
sideration. 

The Montana Marble & Tile Company, Great Falls, 
Mont., announces that it will erect a manufacturing 
plant at Fourth avenue south and Third street. W. A. 
Bugg is manager. 

J. A. McLean, Walla Walla, Wash., has been 
awarded the contract for building the factory of the 
Walla Walla Self Oiling Wheel & Bearing Company, 
at a cost of $12,000. Contract for the machinery has 
not yet been awarded. 

Louis W. Hill, president Northern Railway, is au- 
thority for the statement that it will build a tie fac- 
tory at Everett, Wash., this summer with a capacity 
of 200,000 ft. a day. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company, Tacoma, will build 
a refuse burner costing $10,000. 

The Barker-Fairchild Company, North Yakima, 
Wash., is having plans prepared for the construction of 
a pre-cooling and cold storage plant. 

The power plant of the Eastern Oregon & Power 
Company, of Baker, Ore., at South Baker, was recently 
‘completely destroyed by fire, involving a loss of about 
$75,000. Officials of the company state that the plant 
will be immediately replaced. 

W. T. Pickens, Central, has 
intention of building a large sawmill. 

The Spokane Valley Power Company, Spokane, 
Wash., has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to 
$2,000,000, the additional funds to be used in the de- 
velopment of a power site below Ft. Wright. The new 
plant will have a capacity of 20,000 hp. D. M. Drum- 
heller, Spokane, is vice-president. 

The town of Umatilla, Ore., is having plans pre- 
pared for a municipal water works, for which a $20,000 
bond issue was recently voted. 

The Royal Basin Mining Company, Maxville, Mont., 
has announced its intention of establishing an electric 
power plant near Phillipsburg. 

The Farmers Mill & Elevator Company, Hedgers- 
ville, Mont., will erect a 40,000-bushel elevator. 

The Libby Lumber Company, Libby, Mont., according 
to Julius Neill, one of the owners, will establish a series 
of lumber mills and extend its operations into Canada. 

Hunter B. Supplee, president Black Pine Mining 
Company, Elk City, Idaho, states that it will add five 
stamps to its mill, and erect a power plant on Red 
River capable of generating from 200 to 1000 hp, 


Ore., announced his 


Western Canada 


WINNIPEG, MAN., April 24, 1914. 

The volume of business continues of moderate pro- 
portions, with the outlook still favorable. Considerable 
business is in prospect. Many cities and towns will 
use a good deal of machinery supplies in connection 
with municipal improvements. Reports indicate that 
there will be much expansion in the manufacturing 
industries this year, although it is not likely that the 
record of 1912 will be reached. 

Sealed tenders will be received by A. A. Crawford, 
secretary of the town of Kamsack, Sask., until Wednes- 
day, May 13, for the following works: Contract B, 
power house and filter house; contract G, furnishing 
and installing pumping machinery; contract H, furn- 
ishing and erecting boilers; contract J, furnishing and 
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erecting steam engine; contract K, fu 
erecting generator. Alternative bids wil! 
for gas producers and engines of same 
place of boilers and steam engine. Plans a 
tions may be seen at the office of the engi 
man & Power, Toronto, Ont., and Winnipe; 
at the town hall, Kamsack, Sask. 

S. C. Young, mayor of Ft. William, ha 
that a company controlled by Chicago ca; 
erect a malleable casting plant in Ft. Wi 

The city councils of Ft. William and | 
are negotiating with the representatives 
gas producing corporation of Chicago wit} 
installing a gas plant to serve the twin | 

A report from Medicine Hat, Alta., 
Gilbert Hunt, Walla Walla, Wash., and assoc 
signed a contract with the municipality of | 
Alta., to build a factory for manufacturin; 
machines, feed grinders and other farm 
It will represent an investment of $750,000 


The J. H. Lavallee Company, Edmonto: 
preparing to erect a paint grinding factor: 

W. J. Milford & Co., Winnipeg, Man., contem 
establishing a box factory in Edmonton, Alta 
ploy about 100 hands. 


The Automatic Telephone Mfg. Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000 by Hugh Phillips, C. S. A 
Rogers, H. S. Scarth, and others. 

The Brandon Shoe Company, Ltd., Brandon, Man., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,00 
by S. F. Lloyd, H. A. Wood, C. W. Hall, and others, t 
manufacture shoes, etc. 

The MacDonald Brothers Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Company, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $20,000 by J. D. MacDonald, 
G. MacDonald, J. F. Waller, and others. 

J. H. Early, and others, Saskatoon, Sask., will erect 
a cold storage plant. 

The elevator of A. Forsythes & Co., High Bluff, 
Man., was completely destroyed by fire. The loss is 
estimated at $40,000. 

The plant of the Alberta Lumber Company, Van- 
couver, B. C., was totally destroyed by fire. The loss 
is estimated at $150,000. 

The North Burnaby Lumber Company, Ltd., Holder 
Block, Vancouver, B. C., is erecting a large sawm! 

Rogers & Windsor, Elko, B. C., are erecting a saw- 
mill to have a daily capacity of 20,000 ft. . 

The Huntting-American Lumber Company, Ltd, 
Vancouver, B. C., is planning to erect a sawmill at 4 
cost of about $50,000. 

The Smith Davidson Flour Mills & Elevator Uom- 
pany, Ltd., Ft. William, Ont., is preparing to erect 4 
flour mill and elevator at Port Coquitlam, B. C. 

The town of Swift Current, Sask., has been author- 
ized to purchase a site for an electric lighting and power 
plant. 


Eastern Canada 


ToRONTO, ONT., April 25, 1914 
The grain elevator at Reaborough, Ont., owned °) 
Thomas Skuce, was destroyed by fire, including the stocs 
and machinery. : 
The Dominion Motor Car Company will build a pian 
at Coldbrook, N. B.. It will assemble an English car. 
The Maple Leaf Bedding Company, Ltd., Galt, 0! M 
has been formed to take over the bed manufacturins 
business formerly carried on by the Shurley-Dietric® 
Company, whose plant was recently destroyed by 5" 
A new factory will be erected to cost $30,000. Ro} 
Thorance is manager. 
The ratepayers of Ingersoll, Ont., have passe¢ ® 
bylaw to grant a loan of $15,000 to William « Shor 
manufacturers of automobile starters, who rece? 
located there. i 
The Fireco Range Company, Ltd., Hespeler, Os 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 ° 
O. Zard, A. W. Boos, J. B. Creig and others to 
facture stoves. 


manu- 
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Furniture Company, Ltd., Elora, Ont., 
orated with a capital stock of $40,000 by 
Daub, O. C. Schmidt and others to 
rniture. 
Tungsten Lamp Company, Ltd., Guelph, 
a ¥ a capital stock of 
3. Wheeler, J. E. Carter, J. Davidson 
facture lamps. 
ord Piano Case Company, Ltd., Brant- 
incorporated with a capital stock 
Phelps, W. D. Schultz, J. Ruddy 


i 
a 


and 


een 


M. S. 


al Tool Steel Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
ated with a capital stock of $10,000, 
uel, R. H. M. Temple, Archibald J 
to manufacture steel. 
Furnace Products Company, Ltd., 
neorporated with a capital stock of 
ris E. Wallace, Richard Pike, Arthur 
thers to manufacture gas producin; 
achiner¥ the manufacture 


r 
~ 
ol h 


for 


Su 


Engineering & Machinery Company, 





is been incorporated with a capita! 
1000 by George M. Kelley, John D. Fal- 
nde McFarlane and others to ma) 
3 , machinery, etc. 
F hitect’s department, Toronto, has issued 
. Ford Motor Company for the erection 
. reinforced concrete factory and shop 


st $160,000. 
Cyclecar Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., 
ated with a capital stock of $100,000 
4 ' . E. Knox, C. Inrig and others. 
"hae Company, Montreal, has ir 
stock from $35,000 to $150,000, and 
e-making plant. 


yers of Niagara Falls, Ont., have passed 
grant $12,000 to purchase a site for the 
iin Company. The company will erect 
t and will install $90,000 worth of ma 
Shaw, Ltd., Montreal, has been incorpo 


apital stock of $100,000 by Robert Tas 
Rinfret, J. E. Short, and others, to manu 
, boxes, ete. 
Leaf Lumber Company, Ltd., Toronto, 
porated with a capital stock of $40,000 
Donald, J. M. Adam, A. C. Rutherford, and 
ufacture lumber, etc. 
Kee Cyclecar Company, Ltd., Toronto, has 
ated with a capital stock of $40,000 by 
J. N. Black, A. Adams, and others, 
power propelled vehicles, etc. 
Niagara Linens, Ltd., Niagara Falls, 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
Duggan, and others, of Toronto, to 
nen and cotton goods, etc. 


Government Purchases 


WASHINGTON, D. 1914. 


received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
Department, Washington, until May 
696, for 18 vertical simplex pumps and 
Norfolk; until May 19, schedule 6689, 
boilers complete for Portsmouth; sched- 
ne motor-driven band sawing machine, 
en vertical mortiser and one motor-driven 
tone and grinder for Brooklyn; schedule 
right and left 3-in. horizontal motor- 
igal pumps for Philadelphia; schedule 
ellaneous No. 1 Morse taper and straight 
and end mills for Brooklyn; schedule 
horizontal single feed pump for Norfolk; 
schedule 6705, for one disk grinder and 
\nnapolis; schedule 6706, for one motor- 
dry grinder for Philadelphia; schedule 
000-lb. single frame guide ram forge ham- 
‘tor-driven bulldozer bending machine for 
chedule 6711, for one standard geared 


C., April 27, 


e 


ake, one 10-ft. quick-acting flanging clamp, 
en wall type radial drill, two punching ma- 
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chines, one single end shearing achine, three sets of 
bending rolls and two motor-driven gate or squaring 
shears for Charlestown; until June 2, schedule 6687, 
for one 40-ton bridge crane with 5-ton auxiliary hoist 
and one 5-ton wall crane for Puget Sound ° 
Bids will be received by the Bureau of Yards and 
Docks, Navy Department, Washington, until May 23 
for equipment for a heating plant at Mare Island con 
prising 30 70-hp. boilers, with oil burning furnac: 
one fuel oil set, including pump, etc 
Bids will be rec ved by the I » Reclamatio1 
Service, 605 Federal Building, Los Angeles, Cal., unti 
May 7, for furnishing 20 balanced valves, for the Arrow 
Rock dam, Boise project, Idaho; until May 11, for fur 
nishing hydraulic apparat for the Okanogan project 
Wash. 
Bids will be received | Major J. P. Jervey, 1 : 
Engineer’s Offices . Wheeli: ge, W. Va., unt Ma 
furnishing and installing pow nouse n wchinery, 
for dams Nos. 15 and 20. Ohio Rive ! 
Bids will be received by the purchasing off 
Panama Canal, Washington, until M i 
845, class 1, for 16 motors ry} is previously me 
tioned under circular No. 802 . 
sids were received at the bureau of supp 
accounts, Navy Department, Washington, AT 
for furnishing material and supplies for the 
as i 
( 5, B 
; 
. juipn 
Bids were receive he 1 r officer of tl 
Panama Cana Washing f ircula Bf a : 
ollows 
‘ , 
j 
: . rs 
I ept iter as 
S 
sids were re ed on Ap nder circular 8&4 


as follows: , , ’ | i 


pment 7 ] : j t 


21 


= » . . & ; 
Bids were received by the U. S. Reclamation Service, { 
605 Federal Building, Los Angeles, Cal., April 8, und 
. v 
advertisement 284, for one turbine-driven centrifuga 
pump, for the North Platte project, as follows: it 
i 
»* 
B , tir f ) uY ‘ 
> me 63 d a ’ He ‘ } i « 3 
$1300 r 0 days, } S ; , 24 : 
time iys liver H ‘ ble + 
f ' Ha b 
: 
The names of the bidders and the numbers und: f 
which they are designated in the above lists are a 
lows: i 
7 4 Baldw ‘ % 
I ike & K A 5 V\ E 
12. ¢ F. Brawn & ¢ j 
Broderi & Bas Ro} Cor Fi 
1. Buffalo 5 Pump Con j 
Byron J n I Works 
t Camade I we ~ 
7. Ww. LG & Ce 
18. C & C Elect & Mfg. Comp ; 
19. Diehl Mfg. Compar 
5 General Flectric Comt t 
78. United States Steel | 
Rf Watert iry Company 
81. Dover Boiler Works 
£3. Wire Products Import ne ( 
84. Henry R. W ngton, I: 
91. J. B. Kendall Company 
98. Krogh Mfg ompany 
99. Western I & Mfg. Com; wey 
100. T ted I Works 
113. Fairbanks, Morse & Co 4 
124. G r Governor Company ; 
188. Mar ¢ Maxwell & Moore i 
256. Fr T. Simmons 
°68. Scranton Pump Company ; 
74 BR. F. Sturtevant Company 
208 Warren Steam Pump Compar ; 
C : ¥ a tr ‘ ry ru 3 - 
109. Western E 
22. Wenzel Electric We g ; 
me. 
j : 
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Trade Publications 


Double Plunger Hydraulic Machine 
Works, Defiance, Ohio Folder. Mentions a double plunger 
type of hydraulic pump that was illustrated in The Iron Age, 
January 15, 1914 This pump is designed for use with 
hydraulic presses, where a pressure capacity of 5 to 100 tons 
is required. A description of the pump is given, the text 
being supplemented by a halftone engraving. A line of 
patent woodworking machinery is also mentioned 


Pamp.—Defiance 


Foundry, 
ham, 


City 


Shop and Contractors’ Equipment.—Won- 
Sanger & Bates, Inc., 30 Church street, New York 
Condensed catalogue Furnishes descriptions and illus- 
equipment for 


cranes, 


trations of 


This 


some special 


locomotive 


industrial 
industrial tracks, 


service. 

charging 
and dump cars, chain hoists, traveling cranes, sand and con- 
and special firebrick. In connection with the 
descriptions, brief lists are given of the sizes and capacities 
that can be supplied. 


includes 


crete 


mixers 


Flexible Metal Hose.—American Metal Hose Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. Four pamphlets. Describe a line of flex- 
ible metal hose and tubing for conveying oil and steam, inflat- 
ing automobile tires and for automobile 
tions. Illustrations of all four are 
descriptions 


headlight connec- 
given, together with brief 


Electrical Supplies.—Pettingell-Andrews 
Pearl street, Catalogue No. 15. 


Company, 156 


Boston, Mass Size, 7x 10% 


in.; pages, 1143. Deals with an extensive line of electrical 
merchandise, including switches, cut-outs and panel boards, 
conduit and fittings, wires, lamps and accessories, street fix- 


tures and instruments and 

various kinds, marine supplies, etc. 
trated and briefly described. 
the finding of any 


posts, apparatus, appliances of 

All of these are illus- 
A thumb index is used to render 
particular line an easy matter, and in 
addition there is an alphabetical index for section at 
the beginning. An index of trade numbers is given, and in 
addition there is a 41-page alphabetical of the various 
lines listed. 


each 


index 


Disk Grinding Machine.—Charles H. Besly & Co., 118 
North Clinton street, Chicago, Ill Mailing card. Deals with 
a patternmakers'’ grinding machine which will handle all 
kinds of wood An engraving of the machine in use in a 


railroad pattern shop is presented 


Ventilating Fans.—American Blower Company, Detroit, 


Mich. Bulletin No. 35, Series 1 Shows how the Pitot tube 
is employed for testing the delivery of ventilating fans. A 
number of illustrations and diagrams showing the use of the 
tube are given and directions for conducting the test are 
included 


Valves and Fittings for Superheated Steum.—McNab 


& Harlin Mfg. Co., Joh street, New York City. 
Pamphlet Contains a brief, illustrated description of an 
extra heavy flanged steel gate valve, for high pressure and 
superheated steam service The changes made necessary in 
the design of valves and fittings by the increasing use of 
superheated steam are briefly touched upon and the average 
results of series of physical tests of the material are 
included. 

Coal Handling Plants.—Eastern Steel Company, Ltd., 
Halifax, N. S., Canada. Bulletin No. 1 Describes and illus- 
trates a line of coal handling machinery including bucket 
elevators, rotary mine car tipples, picking and loading belts, 
car hauls, screening machinery, etc. For the most part the 


views of the equipment show it installed 


descript ion of 


A brief, illustrated 


the plant of the company is also included 


Boiler Grate Bars.—Marion Machine Foundry & Supply 


Company, Marion, Ind Catalogue. Describes the Shear 
Klean grate, which is claimed to be an absolutely new de- 
parture in the line of boiler grates Special attention is 

lled to the sidewise shearing and crushing action of the 
grate Every other bar is fitted with a roller, so that when 
the bar is rocked there is a fore and aft shaking motion 
which enables the operator to keep the fires clean at all 
times Descriptions of the boiler room specialties manufac- 
tured by this firm are also included 

Boilers, Feed Water Heaters and Engines.—Bass 


Foundry & Machine Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. Catalogue. Pre- 
sents a brief description with numerous illustrations of a line 
of tubular boilers, feed water heaters and Corliss engines 
In connection with the boilers a number of engravings are 
given of fittings, breechings and fronts, together with setting 
plans and dimension Views are also given of various 
fixtures and grates A table giving the power of the engines 


tables. 


is included, together with a number of other tables of useful 
information 
Motors and Generators.—Fairbanks-Morse & Co., 90 


South Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill. Three bulletins. Nos. 27 and 
29 give an illustrated description of a line of direct-current 
motors and generators, the former covering the smaller ma- 
chines and the latter the larger ones 
pole type 


These are of the com- 


mutating and can be secured in voltages of 115, 
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230 and 550 for the motors, and 110, 2206 
the generators. The third bulletin, No. 210, 
of internal starter motors, designed for uss 
phase alternating-current circuits. These 


trolled by the opening and closing of a ling 


0 Voltg for f 
“eS to a ling | 
VO and thres 
'S are cau 


bulletin contains a number of engravings of in ua 
driving elevators and metal working machin A 5 
tion of the construction of the motors and method @ 
control is included. 

Valve, Service and Roadway Boxes.— il F | 
Company, 90 West street, New York City. ¢ ogue, Sing 
3% x 6% in.; pages, 23. Covers a line of y service ang” 
roadway boxes for use in connection wit} er and gay 
mains. Illustrations of the various types of boxes are Die 
sented, with tables of the sizes in which th: an be fun 
nished, and mention is made of the different sizes or bagag 
that can be supplied. 

Die Stocks.—Hart Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Pam 
phlet. Presents a brief description of a number of different 
types of die stocks for threading pipe from \ to § in. ip 
diameter. Illustrations of the stocks assembled and with 
the covers removed are given and the princip features arg 


briefly touched upon. 


Reamers.—Standard Tool Company, 6900 Central avenm 
S. E., Cleveland, Ohio. Folder. Illustrates a line of reamey 
which are made in the shell, chucking, boiler, taper pin, 
expansion and adjustable types, brief descriptions of th 
different kinds being given below the engravings. Mentigg 
is also made of the other kinds of reamers which make » 
the complete line of the company and the cased sets of 
standard hand reamers that can be supplied. 


Pulverizing Machinery.—Raymond Bros. Impact Pulves 
izer Company, 1315 North Branch street, Chicago, TL Re 
lates to a line of pulverizing air separating machinery fe 
use in a number of manufacturing processes. These me 
chines will handle any kind of material at a marked saving 
in cost. An exterior view of the plant and one showing ty) 
interior of the machining and assembling room are presented 


Bending Machines.—Wiener Machinery Company, Hf 
Terminal Building, New York City. Circular. 

to the Hercules bending machine for bending angles, bt 
channels, rails and other shapes and forming angle 
with the legs inward or outward without heating them. Tie 
trations and brief descriptions of the different sizes of mm 
chine are given, together with a table of specifications. 


Serew Plates.—F. E. Wells & Son Company, Green 
Catalogue No. 7-A. Devoted to a line of screw)p 
which are made in sizes ranging from 3/16 to 1 in. Tilustrae 
tions and specification tables of the different plates are giva 
and mention is also made of adjustable die stocks and 
wrenches. 


son 


Mass 


Pneumatic Tocls.—Independent Pneumatic Tool Company 
Thor Building, Chicago, Ill. Circular U. Shows a numbe 
of pneumatic tools, including a roller bearing piston drill, 
which is made in several types, and a line of single valve 
chipping hammers. There is practically no text in the ¢ 
cular, which is made up almost entirely of halftone eng 
ings and specification tables of the tools. Mention is 
of a line of electric drills, which are equipped wtih unl 
motors. 


Induction Motor Starting Switches.—Allen-Bradlg 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis, Bulletin B-531, superseding i 
December, 1912, issue of the same bulletin. Contains @ 
illustrated description of the type G starting switch, desig! 
for use with small alternating-current motors that caf 
connected directly to the line without a starting resistance ® 
limit the current. These starters are of the drum type 
are entirely inclosed in a dustproof case. A view of the 
ing switch in its cover, as well as engravings of the t 
different forms with the cover removed, is given 


Roofing Cement.—Pecora Paint Company, Phila¢ 
Pa Folder. Points out the advantages of Pecora We 
tite, which is designed for repairing roofing of all kinds 
can be employed for fastening sheet iron to structural 
Complete directions for the use of this paint are given, 
gether with illustrations and brief descriptions of am 
of tests that have been made. a 


Feed Water Heater.—Stewart Heater CAmpany, “ 
N. Y. Circular A. Pertains to the Otis tubular feed 
heater, oil separator and purifier. The special features 
are guaranteed for the heater by the builder are i 
and this is followed by a description of the heater WET 
table of dimensions. Either vertical or horizontal units 
be supplied. 


Heating Press.—Watson-Stillman Company, 1 ae 
street, New York City. Bulletin Aa. Concerned ; 
multiple plate design of heating press, which '§ 
especially for use in the finishing of silks, worsteds, 
illustration of the press, which has 16 or more intel 
heating plates, supplements a complete text description. 
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